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PREFACE. 



"SzOMOftt^ Napok* was written in tbe daikett 
days of Maurus J6kai's life» and reflects tbe 
dqnressioQ of a naturally generous and sanguine 
nature bowed down, for a time, beneatb an almost 
unendurable load of unmerited misfortune. The 
stony was written shortly after the collapse of the 
liagyar Revolution of 1848-49, when Hungary lay 
crushed and bleeding tmder the heel of triumidiant 
Austria and her Russian ally; when, deprived of 
all her ancient political rights and liberties^ she 
had been handed over to the domination of the 
stranger, and saw her best and noblest sons either 
voluntary exiles^ or suspected rebels under police 
surveillance. J6kai also was in the category of the 
proscribed. He had played a conspicuous part in 
the Revoluticxi; he had served his countiy with 
both pen and sword; and, now that the bloody 
struggle was over, and the last Honved army had 
surrendered to the Russians, J6kai, disillusioned and 
broken-hearted, was left to piece togedier again as 
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beat he might; the shattered fragmenta of a rdned 



No wonder, then, if to the author of ' SzoiDori 
Napok," the vAicAe world aeefped out of joint 
The book itself i% primarily, a tale of suffering, 
crime, and punishment; but it is also a bitter 
satire on tins aying abuses and anomalies due 
to the semi-feudal condition of things whidi had 
prevailed in Hungary for centuries, the ref ormatioQ 
and correction of which had been the chief mission 
of the Liberal Party in Hungary to which Jdkai 
bdociged. The brutal ignorance of the common 
people^ the criminal neglect of the gentry which 
made such ignorance possible, the imbecility of 
mere mob-rule, and the mischievousness of dema- 
gogic pedantry — ^these are the objects oi the 
authoc^s satiric lash. 

As literature, deq)ite the occasicMial crudities and 
extravagances of a too exuberant genius that has 
yet to learn self-restraint, ** Szomoni Napok " stands 
very high. It is animated by a fine, contagious 
indignatioii, and its vividly terrible episodes, which 
appal while they fascinate the reader, seem to be 
written in characters of blood and fire. The descrip- 
ticms of the plague-stricken land and the conflagra- 
tion of the headsman's house must be numbered 
among the finest passages that have ever flowed 
bom J6kai's pen. But the mild, idyllic strain, so 
characteristic of J6kai, who is nothing if not 
romantic^ runs throu|^ the sombre and lurid tableau 
like a bright silver thread, and the dinouenunt, in 
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wliidi all enmities are tecoodled, all evil-doers axe 
punished, and Gentleness and Heroism receive tfadr 
retributive crown% is a singularly happy one. 

Moreover, in "Szomori Napok" will be found 
some of J6kai's most original characters, notably, 
the ludicrous, if infinitely mischievous^ political 
crotcheteer, " Numa Pompilius ; ** the drunken can- 
tor, Michael Kord^, whose grotesque adventure in 
the dog-kennel is a true FatUasiestuck d la C allot; 
the infra-human Mekipiros ; the half-crazy Leather- 
bell ; and that fine^ soldierly type, General V^rtessy. 

R. NiSBKT Bain. 
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THE DAY OF WRATH. 

CHAPTER h 

THE BIRD OF HX-OMEMi 

Whoever has traversed the long single street of 
H6tfalu will have noticed three houses whose 
exterior plainly shows that nobody dwells in tiieoL 

The first (^ these three houses is outside the 
village on a great green hill, round which the herds 
of the village peacefully crop the pasture. Only 
now and then does one or other of these quiet beasts 
start back when it suddenly comes upon a white 
skeleton, or a bleached buUodc-hom, in the thickest 
patches of the high gras& The house itself has no 
roof, and the soot with which years of heavy rains 
have bedaubed the walls^ points to the fact that once 
upon a time the place was burnt out Now, dry 
white stalks of straw wave upon the mouldering 
balustradea 

The iron supports have been taken out of the 
windows^ on the threshold thorns and thistles grow 
luxuriantly. There is no trace of a path — perhaps 
there never was ooc 
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The land surrounding this hooie is full of all 
sorts of fragrant flowers. 

The second house stands in the centre of the 
village and was the castle of the lord of the manor. 
It is a dismal wilderness of a place. A stone wall, 
long since fallen to pieces^ separated it at one time 
from the road. Now only a few fragments of this 
wall still stand upright; and the wild jasmine creeps 
all over it; casting down into the road its poisonous 
dark red cherries The door lolls against its pUlars^ 
it looks as if it had once upon a time been torn 
from its hinges and then left to take care of itself. 
The house itself, indeed, is intact, only the windows 
have been taken out and the empty spaces bricked 
in. Every door, too^ has been walled up, boards 
have been nailed over the ventilators in the floor, 
the white stone staircase leading up to the hall has 
been broken off and propped up against the wall, 
and the same fate has befallen a red marble bench 
on the ground floor. 

Here and there the cement has fallen away from 
the front of the house; and layers of red bricks peep 
through the gap. In other places large heaps of 
white stone are piled up in front of the building. 
In the rear of it, which used to look out upon a 
garden, it is plain that a good many of the windows 
have also be«n built in, and, to obliterate all trace 
of then), the whole wall has been whitewashed. All 
round about many fruit-trees seem to have been 
rooted up, and for three years nmning, the cater- 
pillar-host has fallen upon the remnant; nobody 
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looks after them, and they are left to perish one by 
one, consumed by yellow mould. 

The third house is a little shanty at the far end 
of the village, shoved away bdiind a large ugly 
granary, with its little yard full of reeds^ in the 
midst of which is a crodced, dilapidated pump. 
The panes of glass in the lead-encased frames have 
been frosted over, the marl of the thatched chimney 
is crumbling away, and the whole of the roof is of 
a beautiful green, like velvet, due to the luxuriantly 
spreading moss. 

It is thirty years sinoe these three houses were 
inhabited. 

In the little hut, on the reed-thatched roof of 
which the screech-owl now lays its eggs, dwelt thirty 
years ago^ a crazy old woman, th^ called her 
Magdolna. She must have been for a long time 
out of her wits ; some said she had been bom so^ 
others maintained that the roof had fallen right 
upon her head and injured her brain ; others again 
affirmed that the marriage of her only daughter 
with the hangman was the cause of her mental 
aberration. There were some who even remem- 
bered the time when this woman was rich and 
respected, and then suddenly she had become a 
heggauc, and subsequently a crazy b^gar. Be diat 
as it may, in those days this old woman exercised a 
peculiar influence over the superstitious peasantry. 

A sort of awe-inspiring exaltation seemed to take 
pofseasion of this creature whenever she stood at 
tiie threshold of her hut; within the walls of which 
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she usually remained in a brown study insensible 
to her surroundings for days together. 

When, at such times of exaltation, she stepped 
fortti into the street; all the dogs in the viUage 
would fall a howling as they are wont to do when 
the headsman goes his roundsL All who met her 
timidly shrunk aside; for, not infrequently, she 
would foretell the hours of their death, and cases 
were known in which her prophesies had come 
true. She could tell at a single glance which of the 
young unmarried women did honour to their 
fdrtd^ and which did not She could read in the 
faces of the children the names of their parents^ 
and she often gave them names very different from 
the names they bore. The maids and young married 
women of the village therefore; not unnatural^, 
trenibled before her. 

She recognised the stolen horse in front of the 
cart; and shouted to the farmer who dxove it s " Yoa 
stole that, and it will be stolen back againi " 

At other times she would sit in the church-door, 
lay her crutch across the threshold, smd wait to see 
who would dare to step across it Woe then to 
whomsoever had transgressed any of the command- 
mentsi All through the summer the ague would 
plague him, his oxen would die; the tares would 
choke his com, his limbs would be racked with 
pleurisy, or he would be nearly mauled to death in 
the village tavern. 

Often she sat for hours at home; among hev 

* P hfd h ead«dfCM of th« yooBg peanBt maldi. 
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thorns and thistles, sobbing and moaning, and at 
such times the common folks believed that the 
whole district would be visited by a hailstorm. 
Sometimes she roamed about for weeks^ nobody 
knew where, nobody knew why, and during all that 
time the hosts of grasshoppers, wood-lice^ spiders, 
caterpillars, and other Heaven-sent pk^es^ multi- 
plied terribly throughout the land ; but the moment 
the old woman returned they all disappeared again 
in a day without leaving a traoe behind them. 

At one time they fancied she was at the point of 
death. 

She lay outside her hut dose to the well and 
drank incessantly of its water. At last she collapsed 
altogether, she could not even lift her hands. The 
passers-by perceived that she was parched with 
thirst, was wrestling with death, and yet could not 
die. If they had but given her a drink of cold 
water, she would immediately have been freed from 
the torments of lif e^ but nobody durst approach to 
give her to drink. On that same day the lightning 
thrice struck the village^ and such a deluge of rain 
descended that the water flooded the roads and 
invaded the houses. 

The next day there was nothing at all the matter 
with the old woman, but she went about bowed 
down, shaking and leaning heavily on her crutch 
as at other timea 

When the spring of 1831 was passing away, all 
sorts of terrible premonitoiy signs warned the 
people of the frightful visitation which was about to 
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be£all humanity. Nature herself made the people 
amdoos and uncomfortable. There were showers 
of felling stars^ it rained blood in various places^ 
deatfi-headed moths flew about in the evenings^ 
wolvesi tame and fawning like dogs» appeared 
in the village and let themselves be beaten to death 
before the thresholds of the housea 

What was going to happen? — ^nobody cotild telL 

Everyone augured, feared, felt that mourning and 
woe were dose at hand ; yes^ everjrone. 

The trees made haste to put forth their blossoms^ 
they made even greater haste to produce their 
ripened fruit All nature knew not what to do^ 
man least of alL 

In those dzys when a single good wotd spoken 
in season, a single lucid idea might have meant the 
saving of many lives^ the sole prophet in the whole 
country-side was this crazy old woman, who^ in the 
dolorous exaltation of her deranged mind, some- 
times blindly blurted out things on which the 
future was to ]nq>ress the seal of trutk But; for the 
most part; her multitudinous, ambiguous utterances 
might be interpreted this way or that, according 
to the liking of her hearer^ and obscured rather 
than revealed the future 

When the summer came^ with its terribly hot 
days, the woman's madness seemed to culminate 
in downright fren^, for whole nights together she 
went shrieking through the village. The dogs crept 
forth from under the gates to meet her, and she 
sat down beside them^ put her arms round their 
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heads, and they would howl together in hideous 
tinisoa Then ^e would go into the houses weeping 
and moaning, and would ask for a glass of water, 
and would moisten her hands and her eyes there- 
with^ In some of the houses she would simply say : 
''Why don't you smoke the room out, there's a 
vile odour of death in it; in other places she 
would ask for a Prayer Book, and would fold down 
the page at the Office of Prayers ior the Dead. Or 
she would send messages to the other world through 
people who were on their legs hale and hearty, and 
would tell them not to forget these messages 

" Get a cross made for you! " was her most usual 
greeting. And woe betide the family into whose 
windows she cried 1 * Get two crosses made I Get 
three made! One for yourself, one fc^r your wif^ 
one for each of your sons and each of your 
daughtersl'' 

The people lived in desperate expectation ; they 
would have run away had they known whither to rua 

And what then were the wise and learned doing 
all this time^ th^ who knew right well that a mortal 
danger was approaching ; for they had read of its 
ravages, they had looked upon the very face of it 
in pictures^ they knew the pace at which it was 
travelling day by day — ^what did they do to soothe 
the anguish of the people, and inspire them with 
confidence in the tender mercies of God? 

All thqr did was to have a cemeteiy ready dug 
for those who were to die in heaps in the course of 
the year. 



CHAPTER IL 

THE HEADSMAN'S FAMILY. 

The house of the headsman is surrounded by a 
stone wall, its door is studded with huge nails^ acacia 
trees rustle in front of it Its windows are hidden 
by a high fence. On its roof from time to time 
something flap-flaps like a black flag ; it is a raven 
which has chosen the roof of that house as a refuge 
No other animal likes the hangman. The dogs 
bay at him, the oxen run bellowing out of his way, 
only the ravens acknowledge him as their host 
They are his own birds. 

It is late in the evening, the sun has long since 
set, it may be about nine or ten o'clock, and yet the 
sky is unusally bright Everywhere a strange 
reflected glare torments the eye of man. Not a 
cloud is visible ; there is not a star in the heavens, 
yet a persistent, murky yellowness embraces the 
whole sky like a shining mist, as if the night, instead 
of putting on her usual cinder-grey garment, had 
clothed herself in flame-coloured weeds Any 
sounds that may be audible seem as if they come 
from an immeasurable distance, and are hollow and 
awe-inspiring. 

Close to the horizon the pointed steeples of 
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H6tfalti are visible, their black outlines stand out 
in sharp contrast against the burning sky. 

The whole district is empty and deserted. At 
other times, in the summer evenings^ one would 
have seen tired yet boisterous groups of peasants 
returning home from working in the fidda and 
hastening back to their respective villages. The 
voice of the vesper bell would everywhere have been 
resounding, the sweetly-sad songs of the good- 
humoured peasant girls would have soothed the ear, 
mingled with the jingle of the bells of the 
homdng kine^ and the joyous barking of the dogs 
botmding on in front of their masters. Now every- 
thing is dumb The fields for the most part lie 
fallow and overgrown by weeds and thistles^ 
never seen before. In other places the green wheat 
crop, choked by tares^ has already been mown dowa 
Means of communication have everywhere been 
interrupted by the sanitary cordons The high 
road is covered with broad patches of grass on both 
sidea Men hold handkerchiefs to their mouths 
and noses, and do not trust themselves to breathe. 
The tongues of the bells have everywhere been 
removed. At the end of every village stands a 
good-sized four-cornered piece of ground surrounded 
by a ditch, and within it; here and there; graves 
have been dug wdl beforehand 

Throughout this lonely wilderness the furious 
barking of a watcb-dog suddenly resounds^ to which 
all the dogs in the distant village instantly begin 
to respond. Two mea axe fumbling at the latch 
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of the headsman's door, and the chained dog within 
the courtyard, scenting a stranger, gives him a 
hostile greeting. 

"Who is there?" inquires from within an un- 
pleasant, hoarsely screeching voices the owner 
whereof at the same time soothing the big dog 
which, snarling fiercely, thrusts his nose between 
the door and the lintel, and snaps from time to time 
through the opening. 

* Open the door, Mekipiros, and don't bawl I •* 
answers one of the new arrivals, impatiently beating 
with his fists upon the door. '' There's no necessity 
for dosing the door either, for who is likely to come? 
Even if you left it wide open, nobody would stray 
in, I'll be bound, save your pal. Old Nick, and here 
he is."* 

At this well-known voice the wolf-hound ceased 
to bark, and when the door was opened leaped 
joyously upon the neck of the new-comer, whining 
and sniffing. 

"Send this filthy sea-bear to the deuce^ Meki- 
piros, can't you? It's licking my very nose off." 

The person so addressed was a curious sport of 
nature. It was a square-set creature dressed com- 
pletely in women's clothes Its features were those 
of a semi-bestial type. It had an immense round 
head covered with short, tangled, unken^t hair, 
a large broad mouth, a stumpy, wide-spreading 
nose^ a projecting forehead furrowed with deep 
wrinkles, thick bushy eyebrows, and one half of 
the homy-skinned face was' covered by immatoro 
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funy idiiskers And this masculine creature wore 
women's clothes I On perceiving the new-comer, 
it seized the yelping dog, big as a calf though it was^ 
by the chain with a bony hand and hurled it back- 
wards^ grinning and grunting all the time without 
any apparent cause. 

" Cornel go in and doo't stand staring aimlessly 
about," said the new-comer turning to his comrade, 
who was standing in melancholy amazement on the 
threshold, wrapped up in a large mantle, with a 
broad'brinmied hat on his head. 

The dog accompanied the guests as far aa the 
door of his kennel, sniffing all the time at the heels 
of the stranger, whilst the gabbling Mekipiros 
tugged away at its chain. A hideous moustache 
had been painted on the monster^s lip either with 
blood or red chalk, and he tried to call attention 
to it with extreme self-satisfaction. 

''Is the master at home, or the missus^ efal 
Mekipiros?" inquired the &rst-comer. 

"The master is singing and the mistress is 
dancing," repUed the half-man with a bestial 
chuckle. 

" Tell them that we have arrived, comel off you 
go, and look sharp about it," and with that he gave 
a kick accompanied by a vigorous buffet to the 
monster, who regarded him for a time with a broad 
grin, as if expecting a repetition of the dose, and 
then plunged cltmisily through the kitchen door 
bellowing with mirth. Meanwhile the two men 
remained outside in the courtyard. 
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One of them was a tall fair youth dad from head 
to foot in a grea^ leather costume. He had round 
washed-out f eatures^ a callous sort of apathy played 
around his Ups» and a cold indifference to suffering 
was visible in his red-rimmed green eyes. What 
struck one most about him was the furtive, prying 
expression of his face; he was evidently a spy by 
nature although he attempted to conceal his real 
character beneath a mask of stupidity and absent- 
mindedness^ But he pricked up his ears at eveiy 
word spoken in his presence. He reminded one 
of a snake which, when captured, stiffens itself out 
and pretends to be dead, and will let itself be broken 
in pieces before it wiU move. 

The other youth was a pale-faced man, plainly a 
prey to the most overwhelming depression The 
ends of his Uttle black moustache straggled uncared 
for about the comers of his mouth, his hat was 
pressed right down over his eyes. You could see 
at a glance that his mind and his body were wander- 
ing miles apart from each other. 

There they stood, then, in the courtjrard of the 
headsman's house. The appearance of this court- 
yard f (Mrmed an overwhelming contrast with the idea 
one generally pictures to one's self of such a place. 
A pretty green lawn covered the whole courtyard, 
clinging to the walls were creeping fig and apricot 
trees ; in the background was a pret^ vine ; heart- 
shaped flower-beds had been cut out of the lawn» 
and they were full of fine wallflowers and the most 
£ngiant tyWaa ioiweja of cveiy qpecies;. further 
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away stood mdon bed% sending their far-readmig 
shoots in every direction, red currant bushes^ a 
weeping willow or two, yellow rose bushes, myriad 
hued full-blown poppies— and little white red-eyed 
rabbits were bounding all over the grass plot 

And yet this is the dwelling of the headsman. 

^ You can come inl ** cried a strong, penetrating, 
aonorous woman's voice from within, and the same 
instant Mekipiros bounded through the door with 
his huge shaggy head projecting far in front of 
him. It was plain that he had not quitted the room 
voluntarily, but in consequence of a vigorous impul- 
sion from behind 

The man in leather now shoved his melancholy 
comrade on in front of him, and the headsman's 
door closed behind them. 

It was a kitchen into which they had entered, in no 
way different from the hearth and home of ordinary 
men. The plates and dishes shone with cleanliness^ 
everything was in apple-pie order, the fire flickered 
merrily beneath the chimney, and yet — fancy was 
continually finding something in every object remi- 
niscent of blood-curdling drctunstances. That axe^ 
for instance, stuck in a block in front of the fire- 
place ? Two years ago the executioner had beheaded 
a parricide — ^perchance 'twas on that very block I 

That rc^e, again, attached to that bucket, that 
curved piece of iron glowing red in the fire^ that 
heavy chain dangling down from the chimney — 
who knows of what accursed horrible scenes they 
may not have been the witnesses at some time or 
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other? Yet, perhaps, there may be nothing sinistef 
at all about them; perhaps they are employed for 
quite simple, honest, culinary purposes. Still, this 
is the headsman's house, remember I 

Here and there on the walls black q>ots are 
visible. What are they? Blood, perhaps. One's 
eye cannot tear itself away from them ; again and 
again it goes back to them, and the mind cannot 
reconcile itself to the thought t perchance this may 
be the blood of some beast, the blood of some 
common fattened beast which man must kill that 
he may eat and Uve — ^for is not this the dwelling 
of the headsman? 

A woman is roasting and frying over the hearth, 
a tall, muscularly built virago^ to whose sinewy 
arms, dome-Uke breast, red shining cheeks, and 
burning eyes^ the flickering flames gave a savage, 
uncanny look; her fine black locks are wound up 
in a large knot at the back of her head, her large 
eyebrows have grown together, and the upper 
surface of her red, swollen lips are amber-coloured 
with masculine down. 

" Sit down! ** she cries to the new arrivals with a 
rough growling voice; ''You are hungry, eh? 
Well, soon you diall have something to eat There's 
the table" — and she went on cooking and piling 
up the fire; as it roared up the chimney it gave 
her red face an infernal expressioo. This was the 
headsman's wife. 

The melancholy youth sat down abstractedly at 
the tables the other strode up to the hearth and 
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began whispering to the wocoan, whilst from time to 
time they cast glances at the stranger-guest 

The man's whispers were inaudible, but it was 
possible to catch every word the woman said, for, 
try as she might, she could not soften down her 
thimderous voice into a whisper. 

** I know him*" said she, " he will sooa get used 
to this place . . . Nobody will look for him here 
• . . Get away from here? How can he?** 

Presently she placed a dish of boiled flesh before 
her guestSw The pale youth picked at his food 
slowly and sadly, the other attacked it with ravenous 
haste, throwing a word over his shoulder to the 
woman the while, or urging his comrade to eat, 
or flinging bones to the dog and kicking him 
viciously in the ribs when he snapped them up. 

" Can one have a word with the old man? ** he 
inquired of the woman. 

** Let him bide, the old man is plag^ued with his 
devils ag^aiiL Don't you hear how he sings? Why, 
he voices it as lustily as any Slovak student on 
St Lucia's day." 

And indeed from some room far away now came 
this verse of a well-known hymn, sung in a deep 
vibrating voice full of a woeful, contrite tremulous 



*0h, Lord, the number of our sins 
And vileness, who shall purge? 
Withhold the ftiry of Thy wrath, 
Though we deserve its pouring fortl^ 
And stay Thy chastening scourge I** 
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Mdancholy, heart-rending was the sense of pern* 
tence conveyed by this deep, vibrating, bell-like 
voice. A penitential hymn in the house of the 
headsman I 

The sad-faced youth shivered at the sound of 
this voice and seemed to awake suddenly from out 
of a reverie. He passed his hand once or twice 
across his forehead as if to rally his wits and re- 
duce the chaos within and around him to some 
sort of order, but gradually sank back again into 
his former lethargy. 

A short time afterwards the same hynm was 
heard again ; but the voice of the singer this time 
was not the sonorous, manly voice they had heard 
before, it was a heavenly, pure^ childlike voice 
which now began to sing, full of the magic charm 
and sweetness of a crystal harmonica : 

** Yet know we, Lord, whoso repents 

And toms his heart to Thee, 
Shall aye find favour in Thy sight ; 
Nor wilt then hide from him Thy light, 

Thy meroy he shall see." 

Angels in Heaven could not have sung more 
sweetly than the voice that sang this verse. Who 
could it be? An angel proclaiming remission of 
sins in the house of the headsman! 

** So the old cut-throat still keq>s the girl under 
a glass case, eh? " 

" He wants to bring her up as a saint on purpose 
to aggravate me, for he knows very well that I never 
could endure anything of the saintly sort* 
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" Apparently the old chap b stark staring mad.** 

* He is possessed by devils^ I fancy. Last wedc 
three of his 'prentices bolted because they could not 
stand his sanctimoniousness any longer. Before 
dinner he would insist on reading to them out of 
the Bible for half an hour at a stretch, and if any 
of them dared to laugh he flung him out of doors 
like a puppy dog ; you may imagine what a pretty 
figure a headsman cuts who is always preachii^ 
about the other world, and proclaiming the word of 
the Lord with his clenched fistSw" 

*ril be boimd to say he has even tau^^t 
Mekipiros to go down on his hams." 

** Ho^ ho^ ho! Call him in! Come hither, Meki- 
piro6» you beards cub^ you! '' 

Mekipiros came in. 

" Come hither, I would box your chaps. There, 
take that! What, still grinning, eh? There's 
another then! Weq) immediately, sirrah! can't 
yoal Pull a wry mug! Sol Put your hands 
together! Cast down your eyeal' So! And now 
fire away!** 

And die monster did indeed begin to recite a 
prayer. One might perhaps have expected him to 
mumble something altogether unintelligible. But no ! 
He recited it to the end with a solemn voice, and 
his eyes remained cast down the whole time. His 
face even began to assume a more human expression, 
and when he came to the words which announced 
remission of sins to the truly penitent sinner, two 
heavy tear-drops welled forth and ran down 
ro«g)i wnokled faccL 
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" Ha, ha, ha! ** laughed the headsman's wifp, and 
she smacked the forehead of the suppliant re- 
peatedly with the palm of her hand ; '^ a lot of good 
may it do you!" 

Suddenly, like the rolling echo of a descending 
thunderbolt, a song of praise uttered in an awe- 
inspiring voice from the adjoining room cut short 
this inhuman modceiy. 

** Who thunders so loudly in the lurid heavens above? 
What means this mighty quakkig? Why doth the round 
earth move ? " 

At the same instant the boiling water overflowed 
from the caldron and put the fire out, and they 
were all in darkness. There was a dead silence, 
when suddenly a blast of wind caught the half -open 
door and slammed it to violently, and in the dead 
silence that followed could be heard something like 
the cry cji a bird of ill-omen or the yell of a maniac 
flying from the pursuit of his own soul : ** Deathl 
^-a bloody death — a death of horror! " 

Gradually the last sounds of this voice died away 
ID the distance. The chained watch-dog sent a 
dismal howl after it 

And when the feeble light c^ the tallow candles 
shone again through the darkness, it fell upon three 
shapes which had sunk upon their knees in terror, 
the two 'prentices of the beadsman, and the monster. 
But the proud, defiant virago turned towards the 
elder of the 'prentices^ and looked him up and down 
iptuously. 



» I (M^ID* 
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^ Then you, too, are ooe of them, A? * cried sha 
* Did you not hear the cxy of the death-bird? " 

stammered he. 
"What are yoa abaid of? Tia ooly xxxy half- 

aazy old mother.*^ 



At night the headsman's apprentices sleep on the 
floor of the loft The headsman himself has a room 
overlooking the courtyard; Mekipiros slept in the 
stable outside with the watch-dc^. 

All was silent Outside, the wind had died away, 
not the leaf of a tree was stirring ; one could dis- 
tinguish the deep breathing of the sleepers 

At such times the lightest sound fills the sleqiless 
watcher with fear. Sometimes he fancies that a 
man hidden beneath the bed is slowly raising his 
head, or that someone is lifting a latch^ or the 
wind shakes the door as if someone were rattling 
it from the outside. There is a humming and a 
buzzing all around one. Night beedes have some- 
how or other lit upon a piece cji paper, and they 
crinkle it so that it sounds as if someone were 
writing in the dark. Out in the street men seem to 
be running to and fro and muttering hoarsely in 
each other's ears. The church clocks strike one 
after another, thrice^ four times— one cannot tell 
how of tea The time is horribly long and the 
is an abyss of blackness 

On a bed of straw, with a coaiBe oofcrlet tfarowa 
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over them, the beadsman's two apprentices sleep 
side by side. Are they really asleep? Can they 
sleep at all in such a place? Yet their eyes are 
closed No, one of them is not asleep. When he 
perceives that his comrade does not move^ he slowly 
pushes the coverlet from off him and creeps on all 
fours into the inner room ; there he lies down flat 
on his stomach and peeps through a crevice in the 
raftersw Then he arises, creeps on tiptoe to the 
chimney and knocks at the partition wall three 
times, then he climbs down from his loft by means 
of a ladder, withdraws the ladder from the opening, 
and whistles to the watch-dog to come forth One 
can hear how the chained b^ist scratches his nedc, 
and growling and sniffing lies down before the 
door of the loit 

Meanwhile the other apprentice has been care- 
fulty observing every movement of his companion 
with half -open cye& Whenever the first riser turns 
towards him he feigns to be asleep ; but as soon as 
he takes his eyes off him he opens his own eyes 
again and looks after him. 

When the last sound has died away, he also 
arises from his sleepless couch and looks through 
that crevice into the inner room through which his 
comrade had looked before It was easy to find, 
the ray of a lamp pierced through the crevice in the 
beam, and that lay comes from the hangman's 
bedroom. 

Carefully he bends down and locks tbxoos^ tin 
Uttk peep-hda 
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He sees before him a room furnished with the 
most rigorous simplicity. Close to the wall stands 
a black chest, fastened with three locks; in the 
middle of the room is a strong wooden table; 
further away are two beds, a large one and a small 
one ; there are also two armless four-legged chairs ; 
in the window recess are a few shabby books; 
above the beds is a heavy blunderbuss. The pale 
light of the lamp falls upon the table. Sitting 
beside it is a child reading out of the Bible. At 
the feet of the child lies a man with his face pressed 
down to the grotmd 

The man is of mighty stature — a giant, and he 
lays down his head, covered with a wildered shock 
of grey hair, at the feet of a child whose beauty 
rivets the eye and makes the heart stand stilL 

It is a pretty little light-haired angel, twelve or 
thirteen years of age, her hair is of a silvery lightness, 
like soft feather-grass or moonbeams, her face is 
of a heavenly whiteness, she has the smile of an 
angeL The smile of this white face is so unearthly, 
that neither joy nor good-humour is reflected from 
it, but something of a higher order, which the human 
heart is not pure enough to comprehend 

The old man lies there on the ground, with his 
fingers clutching his grey locks, and the ground on 
which his face has rested is wet But the little 
girl, with hair like soft feather-grass, reads with a 
honey-sweet voice verses full of mercy and pardon 
from the Holy Book. From time to time her little 
ingers turn a leaf over^ and whenever she comet to 
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the name of the Lord she raises gentle eyes fall of 
devout reverence. 

** Pray, pray, my angel, go on pra}angl God will 
hear thy words Oh ! thy father is indeed a sinner, 
a great, great sinnerl ** 

The child leant over him^ kissed his grey head, and 
went on reading. 

The old man fell a-weeping bitterly. 

*0h! thy father's hands are so bloody! Who 
can ever wash them clean? I have killed so many 
men who never offended me, never did me any 
harmi Oh! how they feared death! how sad they 
were as they waited for me ! how they looked and 
looked to see whether a white flag would not be 
hoisted after all I Oh! how they begged and 
prayed, how they kissed my hands in order that I 
might wait a moment, but one moment more — ^life 
was so sweet to them, yes, so sweet! And yet I 
had to kill them. I murdered them — ^because the 
law commanded it" 

A deep and bitter sob choked the old man's 
voice. 

^Who will answer for me when God asks in a 
voice of thunder : ' Who has dared to deal out death 
— the prerogative of God alone? ' Who will answer 
for me, who will defend me, when my judges will ^ 
be so many pale, cold shapes^ me in whose hands 
were Death and Terror? And if we meet together 
above there— or, perchance, down below, we, the 
executioner and the executed, and sit down at one 
table! oh! those bloody souls! — ^moving about 
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headless, perchance, even in the other world, oh I 
horrible, horrible ! To have to answer for the head 
of a man I And what if he were innocent besides^ 
what if the judge erred, and the blood erf the con- 
demned cries out to Heaven for vengeance ? Alas ! 
oh. Mighty Heavenly Father ! " 

The grey-headed giant writhed on the ground 
convulsively, and smote his bosom with his clenched 
fists. One could now catch a glimpse of his face. 
It was a hard, weather-beaten countenance^ bronzed 
by the suns of many a year, large patches of his 
beard were grizzled, but his eyebrows were of a 
deep black. He was quite beside himself, cvexy 
muscle writhed and quivered 

The little girl knelt down beside him and tenderly 
stroked his sweat-covered forehead, took his head 
into her lap^ and did not seem to fear him terrible 
as he looked — ^like one of the damned on the verge 
of the grave. 

The old man kissed the girl's hands and feet, 
and timidly, tenderly embracing her with his large, 
muscular, tremulous arms, bent over her, hid his face 
in her lap, and sobbing and g^roaning, spoke in a 
voice near to choking — ^it was as though his very 
soul was bursting away from his bosom along with 
these terrible words 

"Look, my little girl f— once the judges con- 
demned a young man to death — my God ! there was 
no trace of a beard upon his face, so young was he. 
For three days he was placed in the pillory, and 
evoybody wept who beheld him — ^the youth was 

C 
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accused of having murdered his father. He could 
not deny that he slept in the same room, and a 
bloody knife was concealed in the bed. In vain 
he said that he was innocent, in vain he called Grod 
to witness — ^he must needs die. On the day when 
he was beheaded, two women, weeping and wailing, 
and dressed in deep mourning, ran beside the felon's 
car to the place of execution. One was his dear 
mother, the other his loving sister. In vain they 
screamed that he was innocent, that he ought not 
to die, and, even if he were guilty they forgave him 
the mourning dresses they wore^ though they were 
the sufferers and had lost everything. It was use- 
less» he must needs die. When he sat down in front 
of me in the chair of death, and took off his dothes^ 
even then he turned to me and said : ' Woe is me 
that I must die, for I am innocent' I bound up his 
eyes. But my hand shook as I aimed the blow at 
him, and the blood that spurted on to my hand 
burnt like fire. Oh, my child I that blood was 
innocent A year ago I executed a notorious high- 
wayman, and as I was ascending the ladder with 
him, he turned and laughed in my face : ' Ha, hal ' 
cried he, 'it was in this very place that you be- 
headed a fine young fellow whom they accused of 
having murdered his father ; it was I who killed that 
father of his and hid the knife in his bed, and now 
hang me up and look sharp about it' Oh, my child, 
thou fair angel, beseech God that He will let me 
forget those words!" 
" Go to sleep, go to sleq)^ my good feither. God 
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is goody God is wrath with no man. Why dost 
thou weep? Thou art not a bad man, surely, else 
thou wouldst not love me. Look now! Last 
summer two children went from the village into the 
woods to pluck flowers^ there Heaven's warfare 
overtook them, and when they sought a refuge 
beneath a tree to avoid the rain, the lightning struck 
both of them dead Yet the lightning is God's own 
weapon, and both the children were innocent God 
knows wherefore He gives life and death, we do not 
Go to sleep, my good father! God is everywhere 
near us, and turns away from nobody who lifts up 
his eyes towards Him. Look, I see Him every- 
where. He watches over me when I sleep. He 
holds me by the hand when I walk in the darkness ; 
I see Him if I look up at the sky, I see Him when 
I cast down my eyesi He abandons nobody. Kiss 
me and go to sleep! ** 

The big muscular man slowly struggled to his 
kneea He pressed the fair child to his bosom and 
xaised his hard rough face. He looked up, his lips 
quivered, he seemed to be praying, and his tears 
flowed apace. Then he stood up, and the little 
girl embraced his arm, that huge arm of his like the 
trunk of a tree. Fumbling his way along, he 
allowed himself to be led to his bed, and plunged 
down upon it fully dressed as he was. After turn- 
ing about restlessly for a moment or two^ a loud 
snore like thunder, which made the whole room 
vibrate, proclaimed that he had fallen asleep at 
last But bis slumbers were restless and uneasy* 
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Frequently he would start and cry aloud as if in 
agony, or utter broken unintelligible half sentences 
and groan horribly. 

But the fair little girl extinguished the lamp 
before she got ready to lie down herself. The pale 
light of the moon shone through the window and 
made her face whiter, her hair more silvery than 
ever, as if by enchantment It shone right upon her 
snow-white bed. It shone upon her soft eyebrowsi 
her smiling face^ upon her sweet lips as they tremu- 
lously prayed. 

So slumber came upon her in the shape oi a 
snow-white moonbeam. With a smiling face, hands 
clasped together, and praying lips> she fell asleep — 
and her guardian angel stood at the head of her 
snow-white bed. 

The youth had watched the whole scene through 
the rift in the door with bated breath and great 
amazement When he rose to his feet, he remained 
for a long time, rapt in a brown study, leaning 
ag^ainst the wall and staring blankly before him, 
lost in wonder that two such different beings 
should be slumbering together beneath the same 
roo£ 

He sighed deeply. In the stillness of the night 
it seemed to him as if he heard the echo of his own 
sigh coming back to him in whispering words. He 
listened attentively — ^he could plainly distinguish 
the deep droning voice of the headsman's wife^ 
which seemed to him to come from somewhere 
bebw at the opposite end of the house; 
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He went in the direction of the voioe^ and when 
he came to the place where his comrade had 
knocked thrice on the boards near the chimney, he 
distinctly heard two people talking to each other 
in a low voice. It was the headsman's wife and 
her lover. 

The youth turned away full of loathing. Never- 
theless, it soon occurred to him that this tempestuous 
titi^i'titi could have little to do with love. The 
voice of the headsman's wife frequently arose in 
anger. 

" Let him go to hell ! ^ he heard her exclaim. 

^Hush! hush!" mtxrmured the young 'prentice^ 
''somebody might overhear us." 

" Pooh I God and men both slumber now." 

What could they be talking about? Whom did 
they want to harm? Such folks had it not in them 
to love anyone. Woe to those whom they had 
cause to remember! 

So he crept softly to the spot and listened. 

*If these people should rise they will not leave 
one stone upon another," the headsman's apprentice 
was saying. 

•And do you suppose they will rise up because 
you tell them to?" 

• I have thought the matter well out The com- 
mon folks about here do not love their masters^ 
there is no reason why they should. Their lords 
have kicked and cuffed and spat upon them, and 
treated them worse than dogs. You have but to 
cast a burning fagot into the mass of discontent, 
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and it will flame up at once. Even the wisest 
among them who do know something about it; are 
the most narrow-minded. If there be two veisioos 
of a matter they always believe the most absurd 
one. I told them to be on their g^uard against 
danger. I told them to look after their wells and 
their granaries^ as their masters wanted to poiscm 
them. When they asked why? I told them that 
the whole kingdom was surrounded on every side 
by enemies, and the gentry wanted to raise a pesti- 
lence in the kingdom to keep the enemy out of it 
At my words the conunon people at once became 
suspicious, for they have heard for a long time that 
the gentry were expecting a pestilence, and as this 
was the first explanation of the prophesied epidemic 
that had come to their ears, they believed it at once. 
Suspicion is contagious. And as the gentry have 
since had the imprudence to order a separate grave- 
yard to be dug for the corpses of those who may 
die of the cholera (naturally in order to prevent 
the dead bodies from spreading the contagion), the 
conunon folks have believed my words as if I were 
a prophet, and quite expect that the gentry are 
going to poison the poor people. The digging of 
the churchyard they take to be a first move in that 
direction." 
** Devilish clever of you, Ivan* I must say.^ 
" And then don't forget the aimouncement of the 
Kassa doctors to the effect that if the common 
folks will not take the salutary bismuth powder 
voluntarily^ it must be forced upon then^ thrown 
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into thdr wells and scattered about their bamsw 
It looks as if everyone was intent upon playing into 
our hands." 

"Does the young <hap upstairs suq>ect any- 
thing?" 

" I don't think so, but let us speak in a lower tone. 
I promised to hide him here. He fancies he has 
shot his captain dead He caught him with his 
sweetheart and banged away at him ; the man fell 
to the groimd, but he did not die. But the young 
fellow ran away and deserted his colours. I have 
been persuading him to desert for a long time, as 
I had need of him. This, in fact, is the third time 
he has deserted, and if they catch him now they 
will undoubtedly string him up. Not a bad idea 
for him to fly to the headsman's houses eh? They 
will seek him everywhere but under the gallows- 
tree. And if they find him here, they won't have 
very much more trouble with him, that's alL" 

" Ho, ho, ho! Suppose he were to hear you? * 

And he did hear! 

''You see, this was my object all along. I shall 
put his pursuers on his track in any case, and they 
will capture him here and take him to H6tf alu, where 
the court-martial will prcmounce sentence of death, 
and then have him exposed in the pillory. All the 
common folk about H6tfalu love the youth as if he 
was their own son, but they hate his father like the 
devil It will be no very great masterpiece to stir 
up the people in these troublous times, and when 
they see the young fellow led out to be hanged they 
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win be quite ready to seize their scythes and dung* 
f orks^ set him free, raise him on their shoulders^ and 
rush with him to the castle of his father (who, by 
the way, has done his best to hound his son to 
death), and level it with the ground, and there 
you have a peasant revolt in full swing straight 
off." 

"" But will the lad consent to be put at the head of 
such an enterprise? " 

"Never fear I Death is an awful proq>ect There 
is no road, however terrible, which a man wiU not 
take in order to avoid it Besides, at such times 
a man is not himself, but does everything almost 
unconsciously, and thus our names will not appear 
in the business at all; and if it is put down, he 
will be looked upon as the ringleader. Not die 
shadow of a suspicion will fall upcm us" 

" Bravo, Ivanl I could kiss you for this,* 

" A more amazing popular rebellion than this will 
be has never been known. From village to village 
the rumour will fly that his own son has risen 
against his poisoner of a father at the head of the 
people, has cut to pieces every member of his 
family, and levelled his ancestral halls to the ground. 
He will be looked upon as a public avenger. 
Horribly black rumours will be noised abroad all over 
the kingdom, and at the tidings thereof the people 
will run downright mad with savage fury, and the 
gentry wiU not know which way to turn to escape 
the unforeseen danger which will suddenly break 
out at their very doora.** 
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* Yoo are tbe Devil's own woo, Inm ; come and 
let me cuddle you." 

The youth rose from the chinmey-place trembling 
in every limb. He had heard every word th^ said. 

For an instant he remained standing there quite 
beside himself, half mad, half senseless from sheer 
terror and amazement Presently he hegaji to gaze 
about him with deq>erate alertness^ like a wild 
beast that has fallen into a trap and looks eagerly 
for a way out of it, rallying all its powers for a final 
struggle^ becoming resourceful and inventive in pro- 
portion to its peril, and forgetting the very instinct 
of life in the longing for freedom, at last gets to 
fear nobody and nothing. After fruitless struggles 
it surrenders in despair, lies down, closes its ^eS| 
axxl the next instant once more b^[ins the hopeless 
fight for Uberty. 

The youth looked down through the opening in 
the floor. The ladder had been removed, and in 
the courtyard below a big shaggy dog vrzs slouch- 
ing surlily about and shaking its collar, and from 
time to time it would tear at its skin with its teeth 
or worry its tail and bay at the mooa 

AikI now there is a good sharp knife in the 
youth's handa He sticks it between his teeth and 
looks carefully around him. In case of need he 
would have risked a fight with the dog, and perhaps 
killed it ; but this could not happen without a great 
deal of noise^ and he wished, at any pricey to escape 
unnoticed. 

The fences too^ surrounding the enclosure^ was 
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very high, how was he to get over it? Nowhere 
could he see the ladder. 

At the extreme end of the house, right opposite 
the windows of the headsman's bedroom, was a 
large mulberry tree, whose wide-spreading branches 
bent down over the roof of the houses With the 
help of these branches one could easily get to the 
fences and then a bold leap down from the top of 
it would do the rest 

Like a panther escaping from its cage the young 
man crept along the narrow window-ledge of the 
garret with his knife between his teeth. Wriggling 
along on his belly he clutched hold of the ridge of 
the house, and crawled cautiously on till he came 
to the branches of the mulberry-tree, then he seized 
an overhanging branch, clambered up it and scram- 
bled to the very end of it — and all so quietly, 
without making the least noise: 

From the extreme edge of the branch, however, 
to the top of the fence he had to make a timely 
spring, and in so doing overestimated the strength 
of the branch on which he stood — ^with a great crash 
it broke beneath him, and he remained clinging like 
grim death to the fence half-way up. 

At the sound of the snapping branch the watch- 
dog became aware of the fugitive^ and rushed 
barking towards him ; and while he was struggling 
with all his might to scramble up to the top of the 
fence it seized him by one of the tails of his coat 
and furiously tried to drag him dowiL 

''Who is that?'' a loud voice suddenly roared. 
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The headsman had been aroused by the noise 
outside his window, and was now loddng down 
into the courty^ard. He there perceived a man 
quite unknown to him clambering up the fence, 
while the dog was tugging away at him to bring 
him down. "Ho, there 1 stop, whoever you are I** 
he thundered, and mad with rage he seized the 
musket and took aim at the fugitive. His eyes 
were wild and bloodshot 

Then a white hand lowered the weapon, and a 
clear ringing childish voice from behind him 
exclaimed: 
*Wilt thou slay yet again, oh, my father?** 
The man's hand sank down. For a moment he 
was motionless^ and his face grew very pale. Then 
the calm look of self-possession came haxrk to him. 
He embraced the child who had pushed the gun 
aside. Then he took aim once more: There was 
a loud report, and the watch-dog, without so much 
as a yelp, fell to the ground stiff and stark. The 
fugitive with a &nal effort leaped over the fence. 



CHAPTER ni. 

▲ CHILDISH MALEFACTOR. 

That house which stands all deserted in the middle 
of H6tfalu was not always of such a doleful appear- 
ance. 

Its windows which are now nailed up or bricked 
in were once full of flowers ; those trees which now 
stand around it all dried up and withered as if in 
mourning for their masters^ and with no wish to 
grow green again after the many horrors which have 
taken place among them, those trees^ I say» once 
threw an opulent shade on the marble bench placed 
beneath them, where a grave old gentleman used to 
sit of an evening and rejoice in the splendid wall- 
flowers with which the courtyard aboimded. 

Yes, he could rejoice in the sweet flowers although 
his own heart was full oi thorns. 

This old gentleman was Benjamin H6tfalusy. 

In front of those two windows which look out 
upon the garden, and which are now walled up, a 
solitaiy vine had been planted, whose branches, 
dowded with fruit, climbed up to the very roof of 
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the house. Now it lies aU wildered on the ground, 
and its immature berries twine themselves round 
the nearest bushes. 

Those windows were once thickly cturtained. 
The yellow silk curtains inundated with a sickly 
light a room where eveiything was so still, so sad. 

There was an invalid in the houses little Neddy, 
the son of Benjamin H6tfalus/s daughter, the son 
of that once so haughty gentlewoman, Leonora 
H6tfalusy. 

This poor lady had been visited by many a 
terrible calamity. After a youth passed amidst 
feverish excitements^ she had married Squire 
Sz^phalmi, and there had been two children of this 
marriage, a son and a daughter. Edward and 
Emma were their namesw The children were con- 
stantly bickering with each other, but this after all 
is only what happens every day with brothers and 
sisters. 

One day the little girl disappeared, nobody knew 
what had become of her. They searched for her in 
the woods and in the fields, and in the pond dose 
by; they explored the whole cotmtry side, their 
little pet daughter was nowhere to be found. 

From that very day Neddy fell sick. He lost 
his fresh ruddy colour. He could neither eat nor 
sleep. They laid him on his bed, a fever tormented 
him. At night he would wander in his speech^ and 
at such times he would constantly be calling for his 
little sister Emma ; he would cry out and weq^ and 
Us features would ftiffen and his eyes would alnwst 
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start out of his head till he looked like one 
possessed. 

The doctors said that it was epilepsy. They 
treated him in eveiy possible way. It was all of 
no avail He grew worse from day to day, and his 
father and mother stood and wept by his bed 
morning after morning. 



It was one of those evenings when the wind rages 
outside and dashes rain mingled with hail against 
the window-panesw The child was crying and 
moaning in his bed, out of doors the dogs were 
howling, the wind was whistling, and the freely- 
swinging pump-handle creaked and groaned like a 
shrieking ghost 

"Ahi"' wailed the sick child in his sleep, half 
rising up. "Emmal Let in little Enmial Don't 
you hear how she is crying outside — she cannot 
get through the door . • . ^le is shivering, she is 
afraid of the dark ... go out and lode . • . I " 

''There is nobody outside^ my darlings nobody^ 
my poor sick little soa" 

"There is, there is. I hear someone scratching 
at the door, f lunbling at the latch ; she is strokix^ 
the dogs ; don't you hear how she is moaning, dear, 
dear mother, don't you hear it? " 

" Go to sleep, my sick darling; nobody is coming 
here, the whole house is locked up.'' 

** She is deadp she is dead," whined the little bay 
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in his deliriam. ''Wicked men killed her when 
she went into the woods to pluck flowers^ They 
tied a stone to her feet and sank her in the yellow 
pond. Oh! ohl why don't you make haste? She 
will be drowned directly. Oh ! oh ! how bloody her 
forehead is ! " 

In the comer of the room was the father on his 
knees praying. The mother with tearful eyes kept 
on q)reading the bed-clothes over the sick child, 
and the grey-headed grandfather stared stupidly 
in front of him. 

"Hark! Don't you hear little Emma weeping 
there again? She has not been properly buried 
beneath the ground, she wants to come out Hush I 
hush! Don't go^ don't go, then perhaps she will 
stop crying." 

Outside the tempest was shaking the treea 

" Oh, oh ! There's a knocking at the door 1 They 
have come for me. They want to kill me. They 
are bringing little Emma. Oh, do not let them in I 
Tell them that I am not here! Lock the door! 
^Father, father, don't leave me." 

It was hideous to see the expression of despair 
on the round childish face all covered with sweat 
They are wont to paint little children in the shape 
of angels. If it should ever occur to a painter to 
paint a four-year-old child as a devil, as a fallen 
accursed spirit, it might be such a face as his was. 

** Oh, God, have mercy upon Imn, and take him 
to Thee," sobbed the grandfather, hiding his face 
on the table^ He could not endure to lode upoo 
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fhe superhuman tonnents of the child, whfle the 
weak, helpless father cried in the bitterness of his 
heart, ''it is my only son» my dearest; fairest 
hope." 

The child made as if it would fly or hide itself. 
It leaped up in its bed incessantly, and saw hideous 
shapes around it and raved about them^ and writhed 
and struggled like one attacked by a serpent. 

" Come^ my daughter, come, my son I " sobbed 
old Benjamin, going down upon his knees ** Kneel 
beside me, let us pray for him ; if our sins are ripa 
for punishment, let the punishment fall upon our 
heads, not upon the child's." 

And the three elders knelt down beside the bed 
and held each other by the hand and wept, and 
called upon God, and prayed Him to heal the child. 

At that moment three violent blows from a 
clenched &st were heard upon the door. The dogs 
ran howling to the other end of the courtyard, and 
a shrill piping voice uttered the words t\ 

••Deathldeathl" 

The old grandfather leaped up from his knees 
like one beside himself with rage: Cursing aloud, 
he snatched his gun from the wall, rushed into the 
courtyard and looked about for whomsoever had 
uttered that cry that he might shoot the wretch 
down like a dog. 

Perchance if that cry had come from Heaven he 
would have fired up at Heaven itself ! 

Whatl to cry out " Death*' to the Amen of those 
who were praying for life! 
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And again that ear-piercing voice cried t * Death, 
death!" — it sounded like the whoop of a screech-owL 

The " death-bird,'* as they called her, was stand- 
ing there in front of the trellised gate with her 
eyes fixed on the windows^ her face was as pale as 
the face of a corpse and her white hair was flutter- 
ing in the tempestuous night 

'^ It is thine own death thou hast prophesied, thou 
crazy witch^ thou ! " thundered old Benjamin, and 
he fired his gun at her at ten paces. 

The " death-bird " stared at him without moving 
a muscle. Old Benjamin, in a sort of stupor, let 
the weapon idH out of his hand ; it never occurred 
to him that he had extracted the bullet himself 
beforehand lest in a moment of distraction he might 
blow his own brains out 

''What dost thou want, Benjamin?'' asked the 
old woman in a calm mocking voice. ''Death 
comes not from thee, but to thee. Nobody can 
kill me. Death has passed me by, he does not 
think of me, he does not trouble himiself about me, 
he has turned me into a Uving spirit I am old and 
ugly, Death cares not for such as I. He too has 
a liking for youth and beauty, for pretty young 
women like thy daughter, for strong gallant young 
fellows like thy son-in-law, for tender, rosy chicks 
like thy grandchildren, and for fat ripe com like 
thyself, saddled with more sins than the hairs of tl^ 
head. Benjamin H^tfalusy, I have looked upon theo 
as a young man, when thou didst chicane me put of 
jny hous^ and tear from my hands the dry crusts I 

o 
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fived upofL And tfaoa hast grown fat upon it toa 
But the bread that is wet with the tears of orphans 
cries to Heaven for vengeance, the blessing of God 
rests not upon it Thou art old and thou wilt die: 
Thou shalt leave none behind thee, thou shalt bury 
all whom thou didst ever love. But I shall remain 
alive to see thy grave. I shall survive thee that 
I may see everything that once belonged to thee lie 
desolate. And this fine house of thine shall remain 
empty — these trees shall fade away and wither one 
by one — strangers shall divide thy lands among 
them. And now go home, for thou shalt not dwell 
there long. When thou liest outside I will come 
and visit thee yonder 1 " 

The "death-bird" drew herself up straight at 
these words, she seemed as big again as her usual old 
shrunken self, and pointed towards the chiurchyard 
with her crutch. 

The dogs howled dismally behind the house and 
durst not come forward. 

The old woman collapsed once more. Close 
to the trellis g^te stood a large heap of planks. She 
reached out and tapped them with her ' crutch. 
" Good timber here for ever so many nice coffins ! ** 
she mumbled to herself, and tripped away coughing 
and wheezing, and leaning heavily on her crutch. 

Benjamin Hetfalusy lay senseless in his own court- 
yard, and when he came to himself he was unable 
to utter a word. He had had a stroke^ and his 
tongue was tied. 

Early next morning, while the whole house was 
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still asleep, Mrs. Sz6phalxn], aD alone, stealtliily and 
unobserved, quitted the house and made her way 
across the park to old Magdolna's hut 

This gfreat lady, despite an outward show of 
culture, believed in and made use of all sorts of 
charms and quackeries^ and it was not the first time, 
so credulous was she, that she had turned to the 
old woman for counsel She had made her tell her 
her fortune by means of cards, predict the future, 
brew potions for her which would make her husband 
faithful, teach her spells which would cause flies 
and other vermin to vanish, to concoct balsamic cakes 
to keep the skin white — ^in fact, she hung upon 
every word the old crone uttered. 

Magdolna kept her waiting for a lox^ time in 
the yard before she opened the door. She said, 
by way of excuse, that she had been praying, then 
she shut the door behind them. 

The great lady sat down on a straw-covered 
chair and b^;an to weep The old woman crouched 
down upon a stool and cleansed some mushrooms 
which she held in her lap. 

" Dame Magdolna, can you not help my son? " 
sobbed Mrs. Szi6phalmL 

" Na" 

** I will give all I have to whomsoever can cure 
him. OhI if you could only see how much he 
sufiPerSi nobody ever suffered so much before." 

" I know it, and he will suffer still more." 

* The doctors cannot cure him." 

* No healing herb that ever grew in the field can 
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heal him ; it would be all one eveo if you bathed 
him in balm.** 

"He will die?" 

** 'Twould be good for his soul if he did die.* 

"What, is there then anything worse than death?" 

"Yes, damnation!" 

"You are raving. A child who four years ago 
was an angel in Heaven, a child only four years of 
age — damned ! " 

" It has sinned enough to suffice for a long life» 
enough to merit damnatioa" 

"Then for such a sin there is no name among men." 

" There is a name for it, terrible and accursed- 
the murder of a sister." 

"Merciful God! — ^I will not hearken to you." 

" Why do you ask me, then? I have told nobody. 
Go home, my lady, you cannot buy the mercy of 
God for money." 

" And yet there must be something in it He is 
repeatedly mentioning his sister's name. And — 
oh! what a look he has at such times! " 

" I know it His groaning can be heard outside 
in the street If a poor man's child wailed like 
that they would pitch it down a well" 

" Speak! How and where did it take place? " 

" The children were playing outside, close to the 
pond, I was on the opposite sid6 plucking heah'ng 
plantSL Suddenly the two children caught sight 
of a pretty flower on a high rock. They both 
hastened to the spot to pluck it The girl was 
the quicker, and got there irst, and when she had 
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plucked the flower the lad began to quand with 
her, and as they struggled the little girl fell off the 
rock, her head struck against the hard root of a 
tree, and she remained motionless on the spot All 
pale and frightened little Cain stood beside her, 
and gazed stupidly at the blood flowing from his 
sister^s forehead. He saw that he had killed his 
sister, and in vain he b^ged and prayed her 
to awake again, in vain he pulled her about Then 
he began to ciy like one who is desperate, and can 
towards the lake. I saw him gazing into the water, 
and he gazed into it for a long time, perhaps he 
thought of drowning himself. He shrank back 
from the face that stared at him from the surface 
of the water, his own distorted face. Slowly he 
crept back again, his face was as white as death, 
and his lips were blue: He gazed around him in 
every direction to see if anybody was looking. 
Then he suddenly put his arms round the lifeless 
body, and with a strength incredible in one so 
young he dragged it to a ditch which was thickly 
overgrown with bushes, and covered it over with 
leaves and branches There was still some life in 
the httle girl, for when the lad began stamping down 
the heaped-up leaves with his feet, she groaned 
aloud and said: 'Oh, Neddy, Neddy, don't bury 
me. Emma won't cry. Eimna won't tell 
mammal"' 

• Oh! my poor little girl! " • 

''On hearing these words the boy took to his 
heeb — ^he ran and ran till he fell down senseless 
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in the wood. There some swine-herds found him 
as they were gathering beech-mast, and since then 
he has been plagued by a burning fever-fit** 
^ It is like a frightful n^htmare." 

* I tell you the truth, and such a thing is only 
what your family deserves — a murderer of his sister 
only four years old! Sins like yours are enough 
to hasten on the end of the world.** 

"And where^ then, is the poor tiny little body 
of my innocent child? ** 

* I sought for it next day, but I could not find it 
On the very day of the evil deed I durst not go 
there^ for I was afraid they might think I killed 
her. Here and there among the bushes were frag- 
ments of a little pink frock. I also came across a 
tiny red slipper with a golden butterfly on it, and 
some gay ribbons which must have tied up her 
hair. I have often heard the wolves howl at night 
in that very place. They can tell perhaps where 
she is.*' 

•* Would that my son might die also I * cried the 
mother in the anguish of her despair. 

** He would die even if you did not wish it An 
old man might live perhaps with such a mental 
cancer, but it will destroy a child Ah ! there is no 
remedy against the worms that gnaw away at the 
souL" 

•* Will he be tormented for long? " 

"If you do not wish to see his torments^ stand 
by his bed when nobody else is by, cross yourself 
thrice, and repeat the words which his dying sister 
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ftald to himi! 'Don't buiy me, Neddy! Little 
Emma won't cry! ' — and tben he will die." 

''How his father will weep! It is his favotirite 
child — ^he loved him better than the little girL" 

" How his grandfather will weep! For he loved 
them both^ and th^ were both bis peta" 



CHAPTER IV. 



A DIVINE VISITATION. 



The whole region was pitch black, half the night 
was over, there was no sign of life anywheres 

But slumber was no dweller in that darkneas the 
terrible voice of God drove it far away from the 
eyes of men — Heaven was thundering as if it would 
have smashed this nebulous star of ours here bdow 
into fragments. Who could sleep at such a time? 

One thunderbolt followed hard upon another. 
Whenever the crashing uproar ceased for an instant 
one could hear the ringing of bells, which the super- 
stitious peasantry set a-going to charm away the 
terrifying tempest 

At such times every soul of man prays silently 
in its quiet place of rest Not a single light is burn- 
ing in any of the windows, the awakened sleeper lies 
with fast-closed eyes beneath his coverlet, all his 
sins rise up before him, all his sins and their punisli- 
ment — death ! 

In one house, and one house only, nobody has 
gone to rest Every living thing there is wakeful, 
from the master of the house to the watch-dog. It 
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if die fqtdre^s house. All its windows are lit up 
and all its doors are locked. 

In the room looking out upon the gaxxkao, ttie 
mother is alone with the sick child. 

The child is delirous^ he is gabbling terrible 
things, his features wear a different expression evexy 
instant 

And his mother understands every word of that 
mortal fever-bom nightmare ; she guesses at every 
thought which underlies all those varying expres- 
sions of countenance, the sight of whose horrible 
contortions are enough to make even the heart of 
a strong man break down. 

How she must sufferl 

He who takes poison dies a terrible death, his 
veins burst asunder one by one^ his nerves and 
muscles strain and crack, his very marrow seems 
to be on fire. But, ohl what is all that compared 
to the death of a poisoned soul! A remedy may 
^>jbe found perhaps for bodily venom, but there is 
nQ remedy against spiritual venom. The grave may 
clo^ upon the former, but never upon the latter. 
Both l^ere and hereafter recollection and reproba^ 
tion wait upon it 

God visits the sins of the fathers upon the 
children even to the fourth generation. They graft 
the evil qualities of their blood upon their sons; 
one generation passes on its widcedness to the 
next ; man is vitiated ^len he is bom ; he sins as 
soon as he is conscious of his existence and he dies 
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The sweat streamed from the child's temples ; foe 
the last three days he has had the marie of death 
upon him. 

The doctors say he may live, but if he hves he 
will be weak-witted. 

What a future for a four-year-old child! A 
burden to the world, a burden to himself, to hve on 
for years after the mind is dead! To be an idiot 
for ever ! It would be good for him if he could be 
made away with, surely. 

WiU God take him? Or is it the Divine Will 
that he should live on as an example of a hving 
curse, as a witness of the Almighty's chastising 
arm? 

Does he bear so much suffering by way of 
ransom for the sins of his father, his mothefi and 
his grandfather? — or must the years of punishment 
be as many as the years of sin? 

Who will be merciful enoo^^ to put an end to his 
sufferings? 

E[is mother sits silent and watchful at the head of 
the bed 

No, she cannot do it! 

After all she is his mother. The toots of that 
young flower are still but half detached from the 
soil of her heart Death would be a benefit to him. 
Perchance it might be easier to forget him if he were 
under the sod But man who does not endow with' 
life, must not distribute death. Man must wait till 
the last of his allotted days has come. 

And yet only a few words would bring it to pass. 
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The '^ death-bird " has whispered the magic speD, 
and Death will obey the summons. 

Yet she lacks the cotirage to stmmion him at a 
time when the very foundations of the earth are 
trembling at the voice of Heaven's thunder I 

Poor woman 1 

It is a marvel that she also is not mad. She 
cannot even weep now though her bosom heaves 
tumultuously — ^it were not good for a man to know 
her secret thoughts at this moment 

''They are calling me; they are calling me^** 
stanmiers the child. ..." Men without heads 
. . . they are running after me « « • the 
black dog is scratching up the ground   • the 
hand of the dead body is sticking out   • 
Poor Emmal" 

The poor lady, all trembling, rose from her seat, 
very softly lest she should make a noise^ she gets 
up, she cannot blow out the night lamp on the 
table, her breath is too feeble for that, she puts it 
out by casting it out of the room. 

Then she approaches the window in the darkness 
to see whether the curtains are closely drawn, or 
whether anyone can look into the room from the 
outside. What a flashing past there was of fiery 
eyes amid the darkness of the night — Hahl What 
a blinding flash that was! — ^And then black dark 
ness again. — ^No^ nobody could see her — ^nobody — . 

Can she make up her mind? 

She goes slowly back to the bed. The lad ia 
moaning fearfully. He is babbling dreadful words 
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and his throat xattles painfully. " How blue • • • 
her mouth « • . how bloody • • • her fdce> 
head • • •  poor little Emma.'* 

The lady bends down over the bed. The ghost 
of a pale little face comes into sight now and then 
as the lightning flashes quiver past the windows. 

Can she make up her mind? 

* Poor httle Emma,*" wails the lad. 

This last pathetic wail was too much for her. 
The unhappy woman crossed herself three times 
andt in a diy, half-suffocated voice exclaimed i 
** Don't bury me^ Neddy, httle Emma won't ay ! " 

The lad uttered a ay like the scream of a wild 
bird when it is shot through the heart — ^then he 
drew a long deep sigh and was quite stilL 

^ Qhl " cried the deq>erate mother, as if suddenly 
throwing off the oppressive influence of some magic 
trance, "help, help!" and like a mad creature she 
rushed towards the bell-rope which hung beside the 
hearth. 

She seized the golden tassel, the bell rang out 
like a ghostly chime^ when suddenly a fearful crash 
was heard, a thimderbolt came down the chimney, 
zig-zagging through the room like a fiery serpent, 
fusing the metal of the bell in its passage and flash- 
ing down the bell-rope to the gcdden tassel with a 
blinding glare; finally vanishing with a dull crackling 
sound. 

The whole family rushed at once to the scene ot 
this fearful crash. 

With ghastly, frightened faces they came rushing 
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in ooe by one^ huddled up in sheets and counter- 
panes or whatever else came first to hand, like ao 
many spectres in white mourning. 

In the room lay two corpses, the mother and the 
child. 

Bitter lamentations resounded through the house. 

The father and the grandfather came hurrying 
along. 

Howling and screaming like some wild beast 
never seen before, the father flung himself upon 
his dead, turning frantically from the mother to 
the child, and from the child to the mother, kissing 
and squeezing them constantly. And then he 
pressed them to his bosom and literally howled 
like one beyond the reach of the mercy of God. 

But the grandfather groped his way along in 
silence, looking in his white nightdress and his 
dishevelled silvery locks like some spectral thing. 

He could not speak. His palsied tongue could 
not utter a single cry for the relief of his agony. 
He knelt down in front of the dead bodies and 
raised his eyes aloft Ohl how he strove to give 
expression to his grief, to utter one word, if only 
one, which might pierce Heaven itself. But he 
could not He was dtmib, his mouth moved as if 
it would speak, but his tongue was tied. 

Ohl how much this femily must have sinned, to 
suffer so nnidii 



CHAPTER V. 



THE UNBELOVED SON. 



The day dawned slowly and, as it seemed, with 
great difficulty. The morning was cold and cloudy 
as is often the case after a tempestuous night 

There was a great bustling about in the house 
of mourning. A bier and a coffin had to be made, 
and the dead clothed in their funeral finery. The 
old squire wished the funeral to be a splendid one. 

The courtyard had been swept clean. Every 
household tool and implement of labour had been 
removed out of the way. They were preparing to 
keep one of those days of sad and solemn observ- 
ance which must befall every household at some 
time or other. 

At such times the street door is kept wide opeiL 
Let the country folks come in and look upon the 
dead, let them learn from the sight that Death is 
the judge oi the gentry as well as di the serfs ; let 
them see how the rich can be splendid even after 
death, how they embellish their coffins^ how they 
fasten them with golden nails, how they embroider 
their palls with patterns of roses and gold filagree^ 
how ihsy q>read the bed of death itself with tfa« 
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finest white watered silk and perfume it with the 
most fiag^rant balm. 

Yet that fragrant bahn cannot stifle the smell of 
the chamel house. Here, tooy men must hold their 
handkerchiefs to their mouths as they do before 
the corpses of the poor. 

For Death is a just judge. 

A raided man passes through the door. He is 
soaked through and through with mud and dirt, it 
was clear that no roof had covered his head during 
last night's tempest His feet peeped from out of 
his boots^ his damp hair seemed glued to his 
temples, his eyes were sunken, his cheeks were 
mere bone, his lips were blue and hollow. 

He entered the courtyard f alteringly like one who 
would steal something but does not know how to set 
about it, and there he stood at the entrance of the 
hall, leaning against the lintel, with eyes cast down 
upon the ground. 

The dogs approached him, snifiPed at his clothes 
all round, and b^an to growl at himi 

Only one dog, an old boar-hound, would not be 
satisfied with sniffing impatiently among the others, 
but rushed upon the stranger, placed its two front 
paws upon him, licked his limp hand, and b^ran 
joyously barking at him. 

At this the major-domo, a sunburnt old man with 
a white moustache drew near, gave the speechless 
stranger a large piece of bread, and bade him go 
about his business. 

** la God's name take yourself c^/' said he^ " don't 
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stand here in the way of everybody that comes out 
or goesuL** 

The new-comer did not move^ but kept cm look- 
ing straight in front of him, his chin and his lips 
trembled as if he were keeping back by force a 
torrent of tears. 

The maj(^-domo did not notice this^ but the old 
dog kept leaping up at the stranger's hand, and 
yelped and yapped so persistently that it was plain 
he wanted to say something. 

** Come, stir your stumps and look sharp about it, 
my good fellow, and don't set all our dogs barking 
for nothing," said the major-domo^ and with that 
he seized the vagabond's hand and turned him 
round. 

And now he saw his face for the first time. 

The tears streamed from the eyes of the ragged 
man, sobbing and weeping he turned to the wall and 
hid his face. 

The old servant stood tiiere dumbfounded. At 
first he would not believe his eyes» then at last he 
clapped his hands together and exclaimed : ** Why, 
if it is not young Master Imr6 himself. Good 
Heaven 1 " and deeply agitated he a^^roached the 
young man and began to soothe him, finally falling 
upon his neck and weeping along with him. 

"Nobody recognises me," sobbed the youths 
whose left hand was bleeding badly. He had hurt 
himself somewhat severely when he les^ped over the 
fence of the headsman's house. 

"Oh, why have you come home just at tias 
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time?" lamented the old servantt "if only it had 
been any other day in the whole year but this; 
this house is a sad dwelling-place just now. there 
are two corpses in it'* 

" Who has died then? •• 

''Mistress Leonora and little Ned. How thqr 
are all weqping within there." 

•IshaUbethethird." 

The servant was silent Perhaps he thought to 
himself : " Nobody will weep for you." 

** I have deserted from my r^ment a third time.* 

''Oh dear, oh dearl And why have you come 
home again?" 

" I wanted to speak to my father once for all** 

"From henceforth your father will speak to 
nobody but the Lord Gk)d." 

" I don't ask him to be kind to me. I want to 
tell him that Death is very near him, and he must 
try to avoid it" 

" Methinks the poor old man would rather sedc 
out death than fly from it; but you may be seen 
and recognised here^ young master, and taken 
away— and then . . ." 

''They will hang me up^ eh? Don't be afraid 
The pistol with which I shot the captain is loaded, 
one shot will be sufficient to save me from the 
gallows-tree — show me where my father ia" 

"Go^ then! Where the mourning is loudest 
there will you find him." 

The youth went in the direction indicated and 
entered the toojxl 
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The room was wholly darkened, the minors and 
pictures were draped in black; in the midst of it 
stood two cofiins, within which lay two pallid shapes 
like wax figures. 

It was impossible to recognise them. 

On a candelabra beside the coffins burnt four 
large wax candles, and a gilded crucifix had been 
placed on a Uttle table right opposite. 

Kneeling at the foot of the dead was a white- 
haired man. He glanced now at the one now at 
the other of the departed, and from time to time 
would press his clenched hands to his lips and 
moan softly like one in a troubled sleep. 

It was a heart-breaking sight — ^this old white- 
haired man crushed beneath the hand of God, moan- 
ing like some wild beast dedicated to deaths but 
miable to utter a word or shed a tear. 

When God visits His people with affliction He 
also gives them tears that they may weep out their 
sorrow, and power of speech that they may. talk of 
their griefs and so find relief, but even these things 
were denied to this old maa There he kndt; 
scourged by the wrath of God, humbled to the veiy 
earth, like a withered branch which sti£Pens into 
diy lifelessness without complaint 

The young man, groping lus way along, with his 
soul benumbed with sorrow, approached the old 
man, and gently, noiselessly knelt down by his side. 

The old man regarded him stupidly, and for some 
time seemed to be wondering who it was. He could 
not wpeakf for, though still alive^ Death bad alffead|r 
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m a s tered his tongue; and his son fencied he did not 
recognise him. Perchance it was impossible to 
reo^nise that haggard distorted face, that ragged 
garb, those dishevelled locks 

"* I am your son whom you drove away, and indio 
will soon be your dead son too^" he exclaimed^ with 
deep emotion, trying to seize the old man's hand 
that he might kiss it 

But the old man drew back his hand with horror. 
One could see loathing in the expression of his fac^ 
just as if the Devil had extended his hand to hiai in 
the moment of his most sacred sorrow. 

*I deserve your disgust, your repudiation. I 
sinned grievously against you. You have grown 
grey betimes because of me. But all this shall be 
atoned for by a death, my death. You never loved 
me;, you drove me away from your house as you 
would never have driven a dog, you let me perish 
in want and wretchedness ; from my childish years 
upwards I have never had a good word from yoUf 
had it been otherwise things might have been veiy 
different Those whom you loved God took away 
from you, those you did not love you drove away 
yourself, and now you are alone in the world." 

The old man signified to him in dumb show that 
be was to say no more. 

" I have not come hither to ask anything of yoa» 
so short will be the remaining period of my life that 
I shall want no provision for the way. I only want 
to reveal to you a horrible diaboUcal plot which 
threatens your grey head, your f amily, and perhaps 
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your veiy house My fether, in ten minutes' time 
I shall have ceased to live» and no more words of 
mine will ever trouble your soul again, do not 
rq>ulse me in the very hour of my deathl " 

The old man slowly rose from his knees, surveyed 
his tatterdemalion son from head to foot with 
infinite contempt, and his Hps moved and quivered 
as if they would have said something, but not a 
word fell from them. 

The son did not know that his father had had a 
strdce and could not speak. 

" Have you not one word for me? — ^bad or good, 
E curse or a blessing? Only a single woni feither! 
before you see me die! " and he dragged himself 
on his knees to the feet of the old man, who 
supported himself tremulously against the altar that 
had been placed opposite the two cofiins^ his hair 
seemed to rise^ his eyes started from his head. 
Then he seized the heavy gilded crucifix and slowly 
raised it aloft in his right hand as if he would have 
stricken to the earth with it his own son who knelt 
there embracing his knees. 

During this painful scene the door opened^ the 
clash of the butt ends of muskets brought sharply 
to the ground was heard, and a corporal and three 
soldiers appeared on the scene. 

Imr6 looked round at this noise: For an instant 
his face turned deadly pale ; behind the backs of the 
soldiers he perceived the grinning face of his evil 
angel, the headsman's 'prentice. He felt that he 
was lost 
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He glanced around him. Whither should he flee 
for refuge? Close beside him were two corpses 
with cold unsympathetic faces — and there was also 
a third, a hving face, still colder, still more unsympa- 
thetic than the faces of the dead, hving and yet not 
loving, the face of his own father who still stood 
there with the large heavy crucihx in his uplifted 
fist 

The corporal approached the youth and seized 
him by the collar. What did it matter to him that 
the culprit was standing beside two corpses covered 
with a funeral pall? what did he care about the 
painfulness of the scene? Naturally he only saw 
before him a deserter, a deserter whom it was his 
duty to arrest 

At this the youth grew absolutely desperate, and 
at the same time the instinct of self-preservation 
arose within him. In one magical moment there 
flashed through his mind all the horrors which the 
future had in store for him — the cold dungeon wall, 
the narrow barred windows, the heavy rattling 
chain, the court-martial, the reading of the sentence, 
the pillory, the gaping crowd, the white shirt worn 
by the condemned, the man of death, the execu- 
tioner, with a Prayer Book in one hand and a cord 
in the other, the ignominious death, the black 
carrion crows 

"Ah I " he roared in despair, and with the iron 
strength of frenzy he tore himself loose from the 
grasp of the corporal who fell prone into the fire- 
place with a fearful crash. 
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* Whoever touches me is a dead mani ^ screamed 
Imr6i with a voice full of fury and defiance, and 
tearing open his vest he drew forth with one hand 
a dagger and with the other a large hussar pistoL 
The broken-winged young eagle had turned upon 
its pursuers, hacking at them with its wounded beak 
and flapping its still uninjured pinion in their faces. 

The soldiers began to fall back befc^re the infuri- 
ated youth, who, with bloodshot eyes and foaming 
mouth, followed hard upon them, and either from 
fear or compassion opened a way before him. 

Then the white-headed old man seized from 
behind the youth's murderous uplifted arms, and 
held him back 

When the young man felt the touch of those cold 
tremtilous hands upon his arm, he let fall the 
weapons from both his own handsi, his arms fell 
down benumbed by his side^ his whole body 
collapsed ; nerveless and swooning he sank in a heap 
upon the ground. The soldiers lifted him upon 
their shoulders, removed him from the room, put 
fetters upon his hands and feet, and carried him 
o£F. 

The old man looked coldly after theoL When 
they had gone, he again knelt down close to the two 
coffins, his white locks falling about his face^ raised 
his clasped hands to his tremulous but impotent 
lips, and kept gazing, gazing fixedly first at one oi 
his dear departed and then at the other. 

Not a tear, not a single tear fell from his eyes. 



CHAPTER W. 

TWO FAMOUS Pi£DAGOGU£& 

Tbk firrt of these famous pedagogues wis tht 
cantoTi worthy Mr. Michael Kord6. 

The second was the rector, Thomas Bodza. 

Apart from the fact that he had an extraordinaiy 
lildng for wine and never could quite distinguish 
the forenoon from the afternoon, Mr. Michael Kord6 
was a man of refinement to the very tips of his toea 

In his time he had worn out a great many stout 
hazel switches^ it being the custom of his establish- 
ment to make each pupil provide his own rod. This 
was no doubt an extra item in the curriculun^ but; 
on the other hand, there was something to show for 
it; all those who passed through his hands when 
they subsequently fell into the clutches of the Law 
ooold endure as many as five-and-twenty strokes 
from the hardest bludgeon without so much as 
windng. They had been case hardened by their 
previous education. 

The schoolhouse was the vis-i-vis of Mr. Kord6'9 
own private dwelling. It had never once been 
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whitewashed since it was &rst built; but, on the 
other hand, it was richly adorned outside with the 
Christian names and the nicknames of all the 
urchins who had ever been inside its walls, names 
to which later generations of scholars had taken 
good care to add such distinguishing epithets as 
ass, swine, &c., &c Those, moreover, who possessed 
a taste for art did not omit to paint on the wall, with 
red chalk, hussars, two-legged heads with six noses 
and one eye, large meerschaum pipes, &c, &c 
Here and there, too, the remains of big black ink 
blots and red splodges, like hideous bunches of 
cherries, pointed to past combats in which inkpots 
had been hurled and ists used freely; these pic- 
torial devices, however, were but fragmentary, as the 
various generations of students had from time to 
time dug large bits of mortar out of the walls with 
their nails to serve as sand for blotting their themes. 

Inside the schoolroom the shapeless battered 
benches were also carved all over with names and 
emblems. The window panes had for the most part 
been broken to bits^ and the gaps stufiFed with 
closely written MS. torn out of old exercise books. 
Layers of dust met the eye everyiidiere, and there 
was a perfect network of danglii^ Riders' webs in 
all the comers. 

Such, in all its beauty, was the academical 
emporium where Mr. Michael Kord6 for thirty years 
had been in the habit of regularly dispensing science 
and slaps — ^with what result we shall see later on. 

Worthy Mr. Kord6 used regularly to return to 
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his own hoDounible dwelling from tiie pot-houae jost 
when the night-watdunen were going home to sleep 
and the cocks were crowing in the morn» and at such 
times he would bellow forth ditties the whole way 
at the top of his voice to the accompaniment of 
the howling of all the watch-dogs in the village. 

The object of this singling bout was to warn the 
honest tutor^s better half that her lord was approach- 
ing, and give her time to open the street door for 
him. 

On safely reaching home he wotild irst of all 
knock his wife about a bit and break to pieces any 
odd articles which might stray into his handa^ 
whereupon, after a little miscellaneous cursing and 
swearing, he would fling himself down upon the 
floor, light his pipe, fall asleep and snore Uke a wild 
hog. 

Heaven only knows how it was that he did not 
bum his house over his head every day. 

The following morning when the children 
assembled in the schoolhouse and b^^ to kick up 
a most fearful din, the noble paedagogue would 
scramble to his feet, shake the straw out of his hair, 
smooth out his moustache, and gaze with a canniba- 
listic expression out of the attic window, not recog- 
nising for a moment exactly where he was. 

After convincing himself by ocular demonstration 
that the schoolhouse had not taken wings unto itself 
and flown, but was still in the old place, he would 
shamble downstairs, stick a couple of canes under 
his arm, and go forth to teach. 
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iCs pupils meanwhile were engaged in frightful 
hand-to-hand combats with one another. There 
were scratched faces and bloody noses everywhere^ 
and when the master entered he r^^ularly found all 
the benches upset and everybod/s hands tugging 
at his neighbour's hair. 

The moment the facial pc^on of Mr. Michael 
Kord6 stumbled against the door, the little rebels 
instantly disentangled themselves from one another 
and attempted to reach their proper places^ whence 
the grand inquisitor hodced them out one by one^ 
and thwacked the whole dass in turn with his own 
honourable hand 

This httle commotion used generally to chase 
slumber somewhat from his eyes^ and when the lads 
had left ofiF howling a bit; he would measure out 
to each of them a big slice of catechism, or a similar 
amount of Hubnei^s "Short questions in geogra- 
phy," to be repeated aloud till learnt by heart, 
whilst he himself adjourned to the pot-house. From 
this place of refuge he would send a message to 
the urchins later in the afternoon that th^ might 
go home: 

Thereupon there was a general rush for the door 
(just as when a herd of swine reaches home, and 
every one tried to get through first) to an accom- 
paniment of kicks, cuffs, and the tugging and tearing 
of clothes. 

On Sundays the lads did their best to ferret out 
where the Lutheran children were playing ball 
Then they all consulted together, and set off for 
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the same place with stout sticks in their hands and 
their pockets crammed full of stones^ and a battle 
royal forthwith would ensue between the youths oi 
the rival creeds. When, then, Monday morning came 
round again Mr. Korde conscientiously administered 
a dose of birch, previously soaked in salt water, to 
each one of his pupils who appeared in class with a 
swollen face or a damaged noddle. 

On Sunday, moreover, he twice took them with 
him to church where, during the sermon, they 
either caught blue-bottles under the seats> or played 
at knucklebones^ or (but this was only when they 
were particularly well behaved) lay down on the 
floor of the pews and slept like Christians. 

And when they grew up and became full-blown 
louts^ their actions still testified to the influence of 
the school in which they had been reared. Who- 
ever was the most skilful farmyard pilferer in the 
village, whoever was the most thorough-paced loafer 
in the county, could infallibly be r^^ded as an 
ex-pupil of Mr. Kord^'s. 

Whoever was r^^arly chucked out of the pot- 
house every Sunday evening, whoever brought a 
broken pate home with him the oftenest, whoever 
spent most of his time in the village jail, would be 
h^ you might be quite sure oi it, who had picked 
up the rudiments of learning at the feet of Mr. 
Kord6. 

Whoever lied and perjured himself most fre- 
quently, whoever could swallow most brandy at a 
gulp^ whoever knocked his wife about the oftenest^ 
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iriioevtr tamed his hither and motfaer oat of doocik 
whoever was most slothful in business^ whoever had 
the filthiest houses whoever was cruel to his horse, 
whoever sat in the stocks habitually, would be he, 
you might safely rely upon it, who had learnt the 
philosophy of life in the school of Mr. Kord6. 

Thus for thirty years had he spread the biasings 
of science in Hetf alu and its environs. 

The second instructor of the people was Thomas 
Bodza, a panslavist incarnate. 

He had but little mind yet much learning. He 
was one of those men who remembered all he read 
without understanding it, a semi-savant and one of 
the most dangerous specimens of that dangerous 
class. Of hin^ I shall have occasion to speak 
presently. 



One day Mr. Kord6 had drunk himsdf into mn 
imusual state of fuddle. 

When I say unusual, I mean, that as early as 
midnight he did not know whether he was boy or 
girl, and took the starry firmament for a bass-vioL 

He had made a Uttle excursion with his friend 
the magistrate, Mr. Martin Csicseri, to a little tavern 
in the outlying vineyards to taste the new vintages, 
and there the two gentlemen got so drunk that they 
would have found it difficult to explain in what 
language they were conversing. 

Finally they set off homeward^ leaning heavily 
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for support on each other^s shoulders. His honour, 
Mr. Csicseri suddenly caught sight of a broad ditch 
by the roadside. He swore by heaven and earth 
that it was a nicely quilted bed, and there and then 
laid himself down in it and fell asleep. 

For some time Mr. Kotd6 kept on pulling and 
tugging at him to get him out, first by an arm and 
then by a leg. However, so far from giving his 
friend any encouragement, Mr. Csicseri only rebuked 
his wife for putting such a low pillow beneath his 
head, and then, without pursuing the subject further, 
went off as sound asleep as a humming top. 

So the cantor found himself all alone in a strange 
world 

In front of him lay the high road, and the village 
was only three hundred yards further on ; but wine 
is a bad compass in a man's noddle^ and never points 
north in the same direction two minutes together. 

He resolved, therefore, to return to the inn among 
the vineyards. Acting straightway upon this noble 
resolve, he stumbled along totally unknown paths 
up hill and down dale ; plunged through field after 
field of Indian com; pursued his endless way 
through hemp grounds and fallow lands ; scrambled 
on all fours through hedges and ditches^ and finally 
forced his way through a vast morass in which he 
wallowed freely. In a sober condition he would 
have come to grief twenty times over, but Fate 
always protects the toper. 

Then he strayed into a vast forest; zig-xaiggcd 
through fens and coiq)ices like an old dog-wolf; 
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tore himself almost to ribbons among the sloe and 
blackberry bushes^ and emerged at last at a ram- 
shackle forest-keeper^s hut; the door of which stood 
wide open. 

By this time he bore not the slightest resemblance 
to man or beast 

In the courtyard a big, shaggy, lazy mastiff was 
shambling about, who, on perceiving a strange uz>- 
known four-legged animal (Mr. Kord6 had ceased 
for a time to belong to the cat^ory: man) thus 
approaching hin^ sidled up to him with incom- 
parable phlegn:^ and b^^ sniffing at him all 
round. 

Mn Kord6 forthwith collared the neck of the 
huge dog and began kissing him all over. " Dear 
friend, faithful old comrade," he cried, " what a long 
time it is since last we metl What! don't you 
recognise your old schoolfellow?" — whereupon the 
big dog in his extreme bewilderment sat down 
beside tibe ex-cantor on his haunches and was so 
astonished that he forgot to bark. 

At this Mr. Kord6 was completely overcome. 
Once more he warmly pressed the bead of his so 
unexpectedly recovered friend to his bosom^ and 
then shambled along with him into the coiutyard. 
He pathetically complained to him on the way that 
he had been chucked out of his employment and 
was now a fugitive on the face of the earth, where- 
upon he fell to weeping bitterly and dried his tears 
with the mastiff's bushy taiL 

The poor dog was so utterly taken aback that i| 
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could not recover from its astonishment Once or 
twice it showed its white teeth and growled at the 
stranger, but it did not venture to hurt him. No 
doubt it thought that this strange animal might 
perhaps be able to bite better than itself. 

Thus the two quadrupeds strolled comfortably 
together right into the courtyard. The dog stopped 
before his three-cornered kennel which Mr. Kord6 
interpreted as an invitation on the part of his 
respectful host for him to go in first, and, accepting 
the offer in the spirit of true courtesy, and with the 
deepest emotion, he squeezed himself into the 
narrow dog-kennel, while the dispossessed bow-wow 
squatted down at the entrance of his house with the 
utmost astonishment, unable satisfactorily to explain 
to himself by what right this strange wild beast 
usurped his ancestral holding. 

Mr. Kord6, however, soon began to snore inside 
there so terrifically that the scared dog ran out into 
the middle of the courtyard and fell a-barking with 
all his might and main, as if he had been offered 
pitch for supper instead of meat 

As to what followed, it is extremely doubtful 
whether Mr. Kord6 saw it all with his own eyes^ or 
whether it was the dream of a drunken brain im- 
pressed so vividly on his memory by his imagina- 
ticm that subsequently he fancied it to be tmcL 



The moon had gone down and there was a great 
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commotioii in the courtyard surromiding tho 
forester^s hut 

A lamp had been lit in the shelter of a shed, and 
a group of men was standing round it — pale, sinister 
figures, putting their heads closely together and 
listening attentively to a lean, lanky man in a 
cassock, who was reading a letter to them. 

The reader was short-sighted, and as he spelt out 
the letter he put his face so near it as to quite cover 
his features 

" What the deuce is all this about? " thought Mr. 
Kord6 to himself as he peeped through the crevices 
of the dog's dwelling-place, *' what is my colleagues 
the myoptic schoolmaster doing here^ and why is 
he biixying his nose in that bit of paper? ** 

" I hasten to inform you,** so read the man in the 
cassock, '' that the hostile armies are already on the 
confines of the kingdomi What the object of the 
enemy is you know right well He is coming to 
ravage the realm, wipe out the landed gentry, and 
divide th£r estates among the peasantry. What 
then shall we do? Our peasants are wrath with us 
for we have treated them very badly, and you, sir, 
in particular, have no cause to trust them. When 
you had your house built, as you well remember, 
you made your serfs work three weeks running for 
nothing. When you were a young man you ruined 
the domestic happiness of many a married peasant; 
you appropriated the communal lands to your own 
uses ; you never bestowed a thought upon the parisk 
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church ; once yoa gave the priest a good cudgelling ;; 
you kept a poor fdlow in jail for four or five years 
and beat and shamefully treated him. When a 
poor man wanted to build him a house, you never 
gave him clay to make bricks with, nor rushes for 
the thatching of his roof. When lots of planks 
were rotting away in a comer of your coiulyard, 
and two poor young fellows stole just enough of 
them to make a coffin for their father, you tied the 
pair of them up tight in the burning sun and beat 
their naked bodies with thorny sticks ; one of them 
died a week afterwards of sun-stroke. On one 
occasion you injured the thigh of a neat-herd on 
your estate and he is a cripple to this day. When 
your sheep died of the murrain you hung up their 
hides to dry — in the schoolhouse: If all these 
things should now recur to the minds of your 
tenants, you will have, I fancy, rather a bad time of 
it But the rest of us are in the same boat We 
never gave a thought to the education of our people. 
They grew up, they grew old, and all they have 
ever learnt to know of life is its wretchedness ; not 
one of them therefore has any reason to love us 
now. What can we do if it comes to an open 
collision with them? Five hundred thousand gentry 
against twenty times as many peasants! Why not 
one of our heads would remain for long in the 
place where God placed it We must defend our- 
selves with the weapons of desperation. It is too 
late now to try and entice the common folk over 
to our ftde^ as some of our set want to do who are 
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now distribating no end of wine and com among 
their underlings^ building sick-houses for them, and 
putting the priests up to preaching sobriety to them, 
and the fear of God and due respect for the squire 
and his family. It is too lat^ now for all that I say. 
We should only raise suspicions. We must sum- 
mon Death to our assistance: In order to keep the 
people down by terror, therefore, we have resolved, 
in a secret conference, to establish cordcms in the 
various counties and send patrols of soldiers in every 
direction to search and examine everybody passing 
to and fro. In this way we shall prevent the people 
from going from one village to another in large 
bodies, in fact we must keep them down in every 
possible way. I, therefore, send you by the bearer of 
this letter, on whom I can thoroughly rely, a box of 
powder which you are to scatter about in the bams, 
the fields, the pastures where the cattle feed, and 
especially in the wells from which the herdsmen 
draw water. The county authorities will take care 
that where this simple method does not do its work, 
the parish doctor shall compel the peasants to take 
this powder by force. At the same time we mean 
to make a great fuss, and spread the rumour that the 
plague is spreading from the neighbouring states^ 
and will be mortal to many. You, meanwhile, will 
enclose a large plot of land on your estates, and 
make a churchyard of it You may safely make 
the peasants a present thereof, as it will be mostly 
filled by them. Take out, by the way, the tongues 
of all the church-bells, that the number of the dead 
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may not cause any commotioiL You might also 
have prayers said in the church to avert the 
calamity, and at the same time scatter the powder 
broadcast A separate cemetery must be dug lest 
the plague spread among the gentry. In this way 
we shall kill two birds with one stone : in the first 
place the peasantry will be sensibly diminished, and, 
taking the whole thing as a Divine visitation, will 
not have the spirit to rise up; and in the second 
place, the enemy hearing that the plague has broken 
out among us will fear to pitch his camp here lest 
it fare with him as it fared with King Sennacherib, 
who lost his whole army in a single night, as the 
Bible testifies. 

" Believe me, my dear brother-in-law, 

'Always affectionately yours, 

• Ambrose Ligetl" 

*The letter is addressed to the noble Benjamin 
H^tfalusy." 

"Horrible, horrible!" cried two or three of the 
men, while the rest remained speechless with amaze- 
ment 

*' Softly, my friends ! " said the rector soothingly. 
• We must do nothing hastily. So much is certain, 
however: they have designs upon our lives, and 
wotild wipe us clean out" 

** Not a doubt of it, else why should they be so 
friendly towards us? Why should they distribute 
among us such a lot of food? We have never yet 
maked an alms from our masters, and hitherto th^ 
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kave snatched the food from oar very mouths. If 
they caress us now it is because they fear us." 

" Yes, they would destroy us. The other day they 
gave me a glass of brandy to drink at the tavern. 
I saw at once that it was not the usual sort of stufiF» 
and, to make certain, I dipped a bit of bread in it 
and threw it to a dog, and he would not eat it** 

" And why do the parsons preach so much about 
the scourge of God, the pestilence? Why we have 
never had a better promise of harvest than now. 
How do they know when Death will come? Only 
God can know beforehand whom He will destroy 
and whom He will keep alive.'' 

" Suspend your judgments, my good friends," 
resumed the rector, with an affectation of benevo- 
lence, ''you can see that the hand of God is over 
us all He can work great wonders, and it is not 
impossible that these wonders will come. You can 
perceive from the signs of Heaven that great 
changes are about to come on the earth On Good 
Friday a bloody rain fell near the hill of Mddi; 
not long ago a flaming sword was visible in the sky 
three nights running ; everywhere about curious big 
ftmgi have shot up from the ground, which turn 
red or green immediately they are broken* Earth 
and sky seem to feel that the band of God is about 
to press heavily upon us." 

("Deuce take this instructor of the people for 
befooling them so I " thought Mr. Kord6 in his dog- 
kenneL) 

"Did you notice^ my brothers, how the nts 
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roamed all about the roads in broad daylight a 
fortnight ago, how they scuttled away from our 
landlords' granaries, and set out for another village, 
and how diey stiffened and died in heaps on the 
way?" 

^ There yoo arel** shouted one wiaeaoe^ ^the 
com in the granaiy was poisoned! ** 

(" Plague take thee, thou dodpole i ** growled the 
cantor in his hiding-plaoe ; ''it was the rats that 
were poisoned, not the cora") 

^ And we borrowed of that veiy com a fortnight 
ago to last us till harvest time." 

" Then now we'll pay them back with interest I * 
bellowed one of the rustics^ fiercely flourishing a 
pitchfork. 

("I'll swear that's oat of my pupils, he is ao 
pugnacious," thought the cantor to himself.) 

" And I have already eaten bread made of that 
very com, God help mel " cried another; ''it is as 
blue as a toadstool when you break it in twa** 

C Lout ! Tares and other rubbish were mixed up 
widi it, and that made it look blue I ") 

" And after I had eaten it I felt like to bursting.** 

(" Naturally, for your wife did not bake it suffici- 
ently, and you stuffed it into your greedy jaws while 
it was still hot") 

"Yes, not a doubt of it, we have all been 
pcHSoned, we have eaten of Death." 

" My friends, allow me to put in a word," said the 
benign rector. "You know that I have always 
desired your welfare; but look now! this mortal 
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danger has appeared in other districts also, possibljr 
it may be a Divine visitation. There are villages 
in which two or three deaths have occurred in every 
house, there are other places in which whole families 
down to the very last poor member thereof have 
followed one another to the grave. I know of a 
man who a short time ago had nine sons, now he 
has nine corpses with him in the house." 

" The gentry have killed them also Til be bound." 

^ It is sol What would God want with so many 
dead men?" 

"Have patience for a moment, my friends. I 
don't want to defend the gentry, but I would not 
condemn anyone unjustly. If there be any truth 
in this fearful accusation, it will see the light of day 
sooner or later, and then the arm of God will not 
be straitened." 

" Thanks for nothing, by that time the whole lot 
of us will be under the sod." 

" Produce the fellow who brought this letter I "^ 

Two stalwart rustics thereupon brought forward 
upon their shoulders a young fellow, bound and 
pinioned like a trapped wolf, and put him down in 
the midst of the mob. 

"This is the bird who was carrying about the 
message of death ! " cried the rebels, surrounding 
the poor wretch. And then one pulled his hair, 
and another tugged at his ears, and a third tweaked 
his nose, and everyone of them was delighted to 
have found a fresh object on which to wreak their 
furious crud^. 
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And all the time the felloir fround his teeth 
together and said nothing. 

It was poor Mekipiros. It was his mauled and 
bruised shape, his half -bestial face that they were 
torturing and tormenting. There is no sight more 
terrible than that of a tortured beast that cannot 



One of those who had brought him thither 
the headsman's apprentice. 

This fellow whispered some words in the ear of 
the rector, and then placed himself behind the back 
of the fettered monster. His face assumed an ex- 
pression of cold pitilessness, he bit his lips as if he 
wanted blood, and screwed up his eyes. 

" Harken now, my dear son! " said the rector m 
a gentle voice ; " don't fancy we want to do you any 
harm, for of course how can you help what ii 
written in this letter ; but if you want to escape soot 
free, answer truly and without compulsion to the 
questions that I am about to put to you." 

The headsman's 'prentice with twitching features 
gazed fixedly at the interrogated wretch. 

" Who gave you this letter? " asked the rector. 

Mekipiros sat there tied with cords so as to be 
almost bent double with his head between his knees, 
and did not seem to be aware that he was spoken 

ta 

"Do you hear?" whispered the headsman's 
apprentice hoarsely, at the same time giving him 
a vicious pinch. 

The monster set up a howl, which lasted only for 
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an instant Uieo he was silent agaiz^ and his £ioe dU 

not change. 

^ Is it not true now, my dear son, that a gentleman 
gave you this letter? " asked the xectOTf giving the 
question another turn 

Mekipiros made no reply. 

** ril make you speaki *' yelled his chief persecu- 
tor with gnashing teeth^ and seizing his head 
between his muscular fists he shook it violently 
backwards and forwards TU bring yon to 
reasonl" 

The monster kept on howUng so long as his hair 
was being tugged ; hb eyes vanished completely, his 
bead seemed to have grown broader than it was 
loi^ ; but when they let his head go again he only 
grinned derisively and said nothing. 

" My son, bethink you that we do not want to do 
you any harm if you confess eveiything, but, on the 
other hand, we shall have to chastise you unmerd- 
fuUy, as you well deserve, if you stubbornly remain 
silent — who gave you this letter? " 

"Speak, you wretched dog! What were yon 
told to say? Who gave you this letter? " hissed the 
headsman's apprentice in his ear. 

" You gave it to me! " cried the wretch defiantly. 

"Scoundrel!" thundered the other furiously, at 
tiie same time giving the prisoner a kick ; " so you 
want to palm it off upon me, eh? Hie^ there! — a 
rope ! " The fellow's face was as white as the wall, 
perhaps with fear, perhaps with angei; The rector 
also grew pale foe a moment 
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" YeSk you put it into my hand and told me that I 
was to * 

"Hold your tongue, you wretched creatarel 
Here we have a peasant cub just as ragged as any- 
one of us, and yet he takes it upon himself to ruin 
his own kith and kin. I caught him in the act of 
sprinkling a white powder in a well, and the water 
of that well is still bubbling and boiling from the 
virulence of the poison, and yet; as you see, he has 
the face to deny it alL" 

** It was you who put the powder in my pocket" 

" Very good, I suppose you'll say next that I put 
this purse of gold in your pocket also? You are 
surprised, eh? You had better say you got it from 
me, we shall all believe you, of course. Naturally 
I have sacks and sacks of gold under my bed 
The executioner pays his 'prentices with gold, of 
course, of course." 

"You acciursed villain!" cried an old peasant, 
"let him have the ropel String him up and let 
him swing ! " 

" No, my friends, we must not kill him^ we have 
need of him, he must live because he knows so 
much." 

" Then let him out with it" 

" Oh, he will talk presently," said the headsman's 
'prentice^ and folding his arms he stood right in 
front of the defenceless wretch. ** My lad," said he, 
"you know, don't you, that I have been the 
headsman's assistant these six years? You know, 
don't you^ that I am accustomed to torture 
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and kill man and beast in cold blood? Too 
know the sort of smile with which I am wont to 
reply to the agonised despair of my victim, and 
the memory of it ought to make your brain freeze 
in your skulL Very well! Let me tell you that 
I am prepared to practice upon you all the refine- 
ments of my infernal handiwork if you do not say 
all I want you to? *' 

**I know nothing.* 

•'Nothing?" 

* I have forgotten all you taught me.* 

" You lying serpent! Do you mean to say, then, 
that I taught you anything ? You can see, all of you, 
that this ripe gallows-tree blossom is determined at 
any cost to saddle me with his sins. Til refreshen 
your memory for you," murmured the headsman's 
assistant, grinding his teeth. ''Carry him over 
yonder under that plank. You must put out the 
lamp, for perchance anyone who caught sight of 
his face might feel sorry for hinL Lay him on that 
block. Where is the rope? A bucket of water 
here in case he faints . . ." 

From that moment the cantor saw nothing for 
the darkness, but all the more horrible, therefore, 
were the pictures which his imagination painted 
for him as it laid hold of the fragments of words and 
sounds which reached him at intervals from the 
outhouse. 

The cold-blooded murmuring of the headsman's 
assistant 

The inquisitorial procedure of the rector. 
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The frantic cursing of the bystanders. 

Aiid from time to time a despairing howl uttered 
by the tortured monster, a howl which set the 
terrified dog a-barking, and made him scratch up the 
ground beneath the gate in order to make his escape. 

The cantor b^ran to shiver as with ague. 

"The horrible beast won't confess," he heard a 
couple of furious voices say quite close to him. 

" Don't howl like that, but answer my questions," 
hissed the rector, evidently losing patience. 

"The wretched creature tires me out," grunted 
the executioner. ''He bites his lips and smiles 
right in my face when his very bones are cracking." 

" Speak the truth, and you shall be free We 
will let you ga" 

" He's still laughing at me." 

Then for some time could be heard a great bustle 
and clatter in the shed out yonder. There were 
sounds of hasty, yet cold-blooded preparations for 
completii^ something which ought to have been 
finished long before. There was a sound of running 
to and fro, of panting and puffing and straining. 

And all this time the monster kept on laughing 
defiantly, though now and then he set up an un- 
earthly howl, and then the whole assembly cursed 
him for an obstinate gallows-bird 

"Red-hot irons here!" yelled at last a voice of 
malignant fury, and immediately three of the boors 
set off running towaxds the stable. A few minutes 
later the cantor saw them hastening back to the 
shed, carrying flaming red objects, which scattered 
a long trail of sparks behind thmsL 
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* Win you coDfess? ^ sounded from within. 

The mooater yelled in the most ghastly manner* 
and then could be heard a savage gurgling sound. 
For a few seooods the pec^Ie inside the shed were 
silent and then they could be heard whispering 
to each other with mingled surprise and amaze- 
ment t ^ If the cub has not bitten his own tc»igue 

OtttI" 

The cantor took advantage of the general con- 
sternation to crawl forth from his hiding-place in 
the darkness^ slipped out through the hole scratched 
by the dog beneath the gate, and then set off running 
like one who runs down a steep mountain-side ; he 
ran with his eyes fast dosed, and early next monir 
ing he was found huddled up on the threshold of 
his own house in a state of collapse: 

When he came to Ki'moi^lf he sent for some worthy 
men of his acquaintance whom he could trust, and 
told them privately what he had seen, frequently 
hiding his hot during his narration, as if to shut 
oat the spectacle of the monster^s bloody face: 

But his acquaintaTKTS, after listening to his tale, 
only shook their heads, and remarked to one another, 
wl^t a horrible thing it is when a man is so fond of 
wine that it takes more than three days to make 
him get sober agaia 

It occurred to nobody that there might be some 
truth in the matter after alL It was not the first 
time that Mr. Kord6 had had visions of copper-nosed 
owls and other horrors. 

** As if a man could believe everything that Mik 
Kord6saidI« 



CHAPTER VII 



▲ MAN OF IRONi 

General V^RTESSY had for many years been the 
commandant of a military station in Hungary. 
After such a long time as that, men g^t to be 
acquainted with one another, and the soldier comes 
to be regarded as quite a member of the family. 
The townsfolk, too^ b^;in to speak of him as a 
member of the upper classes; no great entertain- 
ment ia considered complete without him^ and 
the ordinary dvihan exchanges greetings with him 
as a man and a brother in all places of public resort 
The county makes him a magistrate on account of 
his numerous distinguished services; he receives 
the freedom of the city for the same reason ; and, 
finally, the only daughter of a most distinguished 
patrician family, impressed by the gallant soldier's 
noble qualities^ consents to become his wife; and 
thus the general, as citizen and magistrate, as hus- 
band and landlord, becomes rooted by the strongest 
ties to the soil which it ia his duty as a soldier to 
defend. 
His acquaintances in general have the gre a tea t 
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confidence in him ; his tenants allude to him grate- 
fully, for he deals mercifully with them ; the citizens 
regard him with respectful astonishment when, on 
the outbreak of a fire, he orders out his soldiers, 
and is himself the first to clamber to the top of the 
bummg roof, distributing his commands in the 
midst of danger as if his life was worth no more 
than the life of any broken-down, invalided old 
soldier ; the school children rejoice at the sight oi 
him, for he is always sure to be in his place on the 
occasion of any public examination, to distribute 
sixpences and shillings to those scholars who give 
the best answers, and exhort them to hold up their 
heads and stand upright like good little men! 
When then, after this, they meet him in the street, 
the little fellows throw back their heads and stick 
out their chests so that it does you good to look at 
them. For the General dearly loves children. Very 
frequently they break his windows with their tops 
and balls, but he never scolds them for it, and 
always gives them back their playthmgs. "They 
are but children, let them play I " says he. 

In society, too^ he is a most agreeable^ amusmg 
man, polite and chivalrous towards ladies^ and at 
public entertainments he distinguishes himself by 
his neat little speeches^ which are always good- 
natured, very much to the point, and seasoned widi 
attic salt of a piquant but not too pungent quality. 
He is merciful to the absurdities of his fellow- 
dtizens; it is no business of his to impress them 
any affectation of soldierly gravity or stiffness ; 
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and if at first sight his stem, clean-shaven face — the 
regfalation countenance of soldiers of those days— - 
keeps a timid stranger somewhat at a distance^ he 
has only to open his moath» and his beautifully pure 
Mag3rar accent and intonation prove to demonstra- 
tion that, soldier as he is^ he has remained a true son 
of his fatherland — and all hearts open to him at once. 

But all this ceases at the gate of the barracks 
Within the barrack courtyard there is an end to all 
friendship^ kinsmanship, camaraderie, and patron- 
age. He is no longer either a county magistrate or an 
honorary citizea He has done with all those quali- 
ties which make up a man's social amiability. Here 
V6rtessy is only a soldier, a rigorous, inexorable 
commandant, who never overlooks a blunder, and 
never leaves a fault unpunished. 

As r^;ards the good school children, you could 
give them no better encouragement than to say to 
them : ** The General is coming and will pat you on 
the shoulder! ** but there was nothing so terrible to 
the bad schod children as to be threatened with 
the General if they did not learn their lessonsw 
'^Youll be sent to the General, and he will tap 
you from the shoulder to the heel and make anoth^ 
man of you in double-quick time," pec^le used to 
say to them. 

At any rat^ so much it certain : the most stub- 
bom, pig-headed louts, whom no school would keq> 
at any pric^ when sent, despite the tears and pro- 
tests of their fond mothers, to the General's estab- 
Kdiment;; used to return from thence in a couple 
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of years or so as if transformed They had become 
orderly, methodical, manly fellows, courteous, tract- 
able, and as ^ick and ^an aa if they had just been 
taken out of a band-box. As to what exactly 
happened to them during their manipulation in thii 
same military band-box not one of them was ever 
known to allude in a boastful spirit; but the lay 
mind had a very strong suspicion that not much 
time was wasted inside the barracks in fine talking. 

Moreover, the General used to have guilty soldiers 
tied up and well whipped without first stopping to 
inquire who their fathers might be. With him 
punishment was meted out with no r^rard for 
persons. It was the tmiform, not the man who 
happened to be inside it, that he regarded When 
his soldiers were drawn up in line he was quite 
blind to the fact that this man perhaps was the 
son of his old crony, or that man was the son of a 
county magistrate — sergeants^ corporals^ ensigns, and 
privates^ these were the only distinctions he ever 
made. And if anybody tried to distirvguish him- 
self by appearing on parade in a dirty jacket, he 
had it well dusted for him there and then in a way 
the individual concerned was not likely to forget 
ID a hurry. 

Nor did tiie General ever allow anybody, no 
matter whom, to be exempted from service. The 
dear little gentlemen-cadets had to pace up and 
down when on guard, with seven-pound muskets 
across their shoulders, just like anybody else, though 
the hearts of their distinguished mammas almost 
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broke at the sight, when they drove OTer in their fine 
coaches to see their darlings. Malingerera^ agaix^ 
had a fearful time of it with him. Si2ch young 
gentlemen never wanted to go to tbe hospital more 
than once. Their distinguished mammaai would 
scurry off to the General full of despair, and explain 
to him with tears in their eyes that this or that 
young exquisite lay mortally sick in the hospital, 
would he allow them to take their poor darlings 
home, or at least let them come to the hospital to 
nurse the invalids there, or send them nice tempting 
dishes from home, or tell the family doctor to call ? 
No^ nothing of the sort The General used to 
receive them buttoned up to the chin, and nothing 
on earth could move him. The proper place for 
the fellow was the barrack-hospital, he would say, 
there he would receive proper treatment like any 
other of His Majest/s soldiers; the regimental 
surgeons had quite sufficient science to cure him. 
And it rq^ularly happened that after a four or five 
days' course of a platter of coarse barley pottage^ 
and half an ounce of plain black commissariat bread, 
the young gentleman was so completely cured of 
every bodily ailment that he had never the faintest 
wish ever afterwards to divert himself in the ho^ital, 
but preferred instead to attend to his daily 
duties. 

Nor could his officers boast that he showed them 
any special indulgence. It was really terrible how 
he contrived to fill up their time all day long : in- 
stmctioQ, r^mental practice writii^, cakuhtioi^ 

a 
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technical studies filled up every hour of the diy. 
The smoking-rooms of the caf6s and the dvic 
promenades very rarely saw Vdrtess/s c^oers 
gathered together there. The officers had to knovr 
everything which the General asked them about, 
and were often obliged to work out for themselves, 
with the aid of their mother wit, the details of their 
extremely laconic instructionsw Everyone knew, too^ 
that he could not endure the slightest suspicion of 
cowardice; if an officer were insulted, he was 
obliged to fight in defence of his honour, or the 
r^ment was made too hot to hold him. If, on the 
other hand, the townsmen got to know anything of 
tiie details of these duels^ he would punish severely 
all the officers concerned in the affair, for he placed 
boastfulness on the same level as cowardice. Such 
severity had this good effect however, that the 
soldiers tried to live amicably with the townsmen 
as they knew very well that it would be impossible 
to keep dark a duel with any of the black-coated 
gentry, such an event was certain to be an object of 
conmion gossip in all four quarters of the town 
within twenty-four hoursi 

It was also a recognised fact throughout the 
length and breadth of the kingdom that the officers 
of Vdrtess/s regiment were all well instructed, 
orderly, serious men, and that this result was due 
entirely to the initiative of " the iron man»" for diis 
was the name most usually and vay natualty 
applied to him. 

And his face, figure, and exprestioi^ OMigy^mri c rt 
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widi the name. He was of a tall, straight, weH-knit- 
together habit of body, with broad shoulders and 
a well-rounded chest His head seemed almost 
too small for his extraordinary developed body, 
especially as the chestnut-brown hair was clipped 
quite short His face was of a deep red, and shaved 
to fhe chin, but a pair of small well kept semi- 
circular whiskers helped to give it character. His 
nose was straight, his mouth small ; his eyes were 
grey and piercing. And everything on this face: 
nose, mouth, eyes^ down to the smallest feature, 
seemed one and all to be under the most rigorous 
militaiy discipline, not one of them was su£Fered 
to move without the General's command. When 
once his features are under orders to be coldly 
severe, the lips may not give expression to joy, 
the eyes may not be clouded with sorrow, the 
eyebrows may not contract with rage, or lead anyone 
to suspect; by so much as a twitch or a jerk, that 
anything in the world outside has the slightest 
influence upon the btisiness he may happen to have 
on hand. 

We may add that the General did not acquire 
this honourable title in times of peace. Formerly, 
beneath the walls of Dresden, when he was a lieu- 
tenant scarcely five-and-twenty years old, he had 
earned it by holding a position on the battle-field 
as stubbornly as if he had really been made of 
cast iron, whereby a totally defeated army corps was 
nved from the annihilating pursuit of the tri- 
wnphant foe. Even ^ enem/t general bad 
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inquired on this oocasion : " Who is that man of iron 
who will ndther break nor bend?" That, then, 
was how he had won the epithet " iron.** 

Subsequently the nickname was applied in jest 
or flattery; you could take it as spite, fear, or 
homage, according to the manner in which it was 
pronounced, naturally always behind the General's 
back, for it went very hard indeed with the man 
who ventured to pick a quarrel with him, and still 
harder, if possible, with anybody who tried to flatter 
him. 



In the ante-chamber of " the iron man ** stood an 
orderly with a big sealed dispatch in his hand, a 
tall grenadier-sort of warrior, with two stiffly twisted 
moustachios^ the pointed ends of which projected 
like a couple of fixed bayonets. A deep scar 
furrowed each of his red cheeks from end to end, 
a living testimony to the fact that this warrior was 
no mere sucking soldier. His chin was planted 
firmly on his stiff cravat and half hidden t^ the 
broad loop of his shako. His jacket was as white 
as chalk, and his buttons shone as if they were fresh 
from the shop. On his bosom gleamed gloriously 
the large copper medal of which the veterans of 
former days used to be so proud. The warrior was 
standing motionless behind the door, with die big 
sealed dispatch in his bosom ; not a muscle of him 
moves, his heeb are pressed dose tc^ether at atto^ 
lion, his eyes now and then glance furtively from side 
to side, bat his neck does not stir the least little bit 
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The oblique motion ot his eyes» however, it 
explicable by the fact that a trim little wench, % 
ntirsexy-m2dd from some village hard t^, with a 
xouad radiant face, with her hair trailing down 
her back in ribboned pigtails^ is rummaging about 
the room as if she had no end of wcMrk to do theie^ 
casting furtive sheep's eyes from time to time at the 
upright soldier, and looking as if she would very 
much like to say to himt ^Oh! how frightened I 
am of you!" 

" Why doo't you sit down» Mr. Soldier? * she says 
at last ; " don't you see that chair there? And here 
have I been dusting it so nicely for you.'* 

'* A pretty thing for an orderly to sit down in the 
General's ante-chamber/' replies the defender of his 
country. " Short irons would be very soon reacfy 
for me, I can tell you." 

" Then why are you here at all? * 

" That is not for your ears, my little sister." 

^You are looking for the General, ch? Well, 
he is inside that room there along with my lady, 
his wife — why don't you go in? " 

"You've a nice idea of manners^ I must sayt 
What! an orderly to make his way into the room 
of the General's lady ! " 

'' Then give the letter here and 111 take it in for 
you." 

"Now, my little sister, that's quite enough I 
What! deliver a letter into the hands of anybody 
but tibe person to whom it is addressed ! " 

* Do you know how to write, Mr. Orderly? " 
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"^What a question I Ask me another I Why, if 
I could write I should have become a sergeant long 
aga" 

" Why don't you take off that shako? If s pretty 
heavy, ain't it?" 

''Now, my little wench, that's quite enough I 
Right about turn, quick march I They are calling 
you in the kitchen." 

The nurseiy-maid scuttled off. The veteran was 
getting quite angxy at all these simple questions^ 

In no very long time, however, the neat little 
wench came sidling back again. First she poked 
her head through the kitchen door as if she wanted 
to &nd out whether the big soldier there would bite 
off her nose — ^which was a httle snub^ and small 
enough already. 

** Mr. Orderly, the cook has sent you three hearth 
cakes." 

••Good." 

* Take them thea" This she said, still keeping 
at a safe distance, and thrusting forward the nice 
lard-made hearth cakes as if she were offering them 
to some snappy, snarling watch-dog at the end of a 
long chain. 

" I canV answered the gallant defender of his 
country sturdily. 

" Ain't you got hands, then ? " 

*• No, not for them. But if you like you can tuck 
tibem into my cartridge-box behind there." 

" What, in there ? " inquired snub-nose amazedl/g 
* But ain't there gunpowder inside? " 
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" Shove 'em in, they won't hurt it* 

•'Won't it explode?* 

** Not unless a spark from yoar eyes catches it" 

The nursery-maid timidly lifted the brightly- 
polished lid of the cartridge-box, peeping half up 
at the soldier to see if he meant to frighten her, and 
at die same time gazing curiously at the many 
funny round little things in the cartridge-box, at 
which she pretended to be desperately afraid. 

The gallant soldier was in duty bound not to 
move his hand, but he so far relaxed as to allow 
the tips of two of his fingers to crook downwards 
and give the plump round arm of the wench a good 
tweak. 

"Be off with you, I'm afraid you're a bad man 
after all, Mr. Soldier!" 

''I fancy I am top, otherwise I suppose there 
would not have been so much of me — ^little and 
good you knowl* 

''Do you know why the oook sent you those 
cakes?" 

" That I may eat them instead of you, I suppose.*' 

^ Go along, you naughty man I You do say such 
naughty things I No, she sent them that you might 
tell her when the next public whipping will take 
place." 

"Does the cook want to see it then? A nice 
pastime, I must say. You don't want to see it too, 
do you? " 

- No, not L- 

"You ought to see it It is just the thing for 
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wcncbea There are always as many ladies pnse&t 
QO such oocasioDS as if it ¥ras play-acting.'' 

* Ohb I should like to see it then, the sooner the 
batter. Will there be another soon? Thafs for 
the Genenl to decide^ isn't it? If I were a General 
I would order a flogging every morning, and make 
the band play every evening.* 

* That would be very nice Come hither, and I 
win whiqper it** 

'Truly?*' inquired the wench, half turning her 
head round " But don't shout in my earl " 

When she had got near enough to the seedier for 
him to be able to whiq)er in her ear, he suddenly 
planted a smacking kiss on her red cheek. 

In her terror the wench gave a bound bade to the 
Idtcfaen door, but there she remained standing, and 
nibbed her foce vigorously with her blue apron. 

*YeS| yen are indeed a bad man» Mr. Orderly. 
And still you have not yet toid me when the next 
will be." 

fret; my little sister. The q>ectacle will 
be better than you think. There will be a shooting- 
tOKleath shortly." 

"A shooting-to-death 1 OhI that wilt be mcel 
And Vibo is going to be shot? * 

"A soldier, my little sister." 

* And you'll have to shoot him, perhaps, eh?* 

* It is quite possible^ my little sister." 
-"Oh, Mr. Soldier, thafs too bad!" 

The snub-nosed wench made haste to quit a room 
in which stood a man heartless enough to shoot 
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doim has hying feUow-xDan, and ootiide m Ibe 
Idtchen she had a long diacuaaioD with the eook 
about it; and tfaey casQie to the cooclusion that it 
must be a veiy fine entertainment to see a man shot 
right through the head. First there would be the 
getting up early, for such spectacles generally 
take place at dawn, and it would never do to sleep 
away such an opportunity as that, especially as it 
was just as likely as not that the poor devU would 
be placed in the pilloiy first What could he have 
been doing? But suppose ibty were to pardon 
him? Oh. no! no chance of that; for the Genend 
never pardons anybody; even if it were his own 
MO he would not pardon him if he were found 
guilty, for he was * the iron man.** 



Meanwhile^ inside there; " the iron man " is sitting 
in his wife's room on a small embroidered armless 
chair. Opposite to him oa a large elevated divan 
lies his wife; a tiny, elegant, transparent little kdy, 
with a foce of alabaster, and wee wee hands which a 
child of two would not have known what to do with 
if they had been doled out to her. Her small straw- 
beny-like mouth scarcely seemed to have been made 
for talking purposes ; all the more eloquent^ on the 
other hand, were her large dark-blue eyt% which 
were saying at that moment that those who can 
love are very, very happy. 

The iron man was sitting in front of her with his 
elbows planted on his knees and both his hands 
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stretched forwards Extended on tbese two huds 
of his was a skein of thread, which the elegant httle 
woman was winding with great rapidity. 

He need only have stretched his arms a wee 
bit more to burst the whole skein to pieces, but he 
has learnt to watch very carefully lest the thread 
gets entangled, and he laughs heartily every time he 
moves his hands clumsily, at the same time begging 
pardcm and promising to do better in future. 

" My darling, I have an old sword — ^it served me 
well in the French war — do you think it would be 
of any use to you? " 

The htde lady laughed, and how charmingly she 
could laugh; it sounded like the bells of a glass 
harmonica striking against each other. 

" I understand the allusion. If you can use the 
owner of the sword for unwinding thread, you might 
use his sword instead of scissors." 

** I mean what I say." 

** That doesn't matter a bit; you must wait till the 
akein is unwound." 

" Naturally that is as it should be, of course. Nor 
would I suffer anybody else to take my place. To 
hold a skein of thread requires great strength of 
mind, not every man is up to it A giddy head 
would very soon give way beneath the task. It is 
a science in itself. Besides^ I swore before the 
parson I would take you 'for better or worse.' 
You see how I keep my word. Look there now I 
The thread has tied itself into a knot again. Now, 
if one of your parlour-maids had been holding it; 
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you would have been ^ngry with her, but as my 
darling little wife it is not lawful for you to be 
angry. Do you hear me? It is not lawful for you 
to be angry with me, I say.** 

The little lady undid the knot again, and her 
husband texiderly kissed the little intervening hand 
as it drew nearer; the little lady affected not to 
have observed this, but she knew it well enough. 

^Look now, my darling! it is you who have 
taught me to consider myself an extraordinary fine 
fellow. Formerly, when people used to say: 
General V^rtessy is such and such a man, I only 
used to hold my tongue and think to myself : Talk 
away! talk awayl I happen to know that V6rtessy 
is as timid as a child, there is one thing he is as 
much in dread of as any schoolgirl, and that ]»— 
unravelling a skein of thread When I was a little 
chap I twice ran away from home to avoid this 
very thing. And now my dear little spouse has 
made it quite clear to me that General V6rtessy 
is no^ afraid of it after alL Honour to whom honour 
is due! General V6rtessy is a brave man." 

" Naturally ; why the thirteenth labour of Hercules 
brought him more fame than all the \tst — don't you 
remember how he held the skeins of Madame 
Omphale?* 

''That was the greatest of his heroic exploits^ 
certainly. You ladies cannot imagine what tyranny 
you practice upon the masculine gender when you 
constrain them to this terrible servitude. To wear 
chains is a mere jest, but when you bind a man with 
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a ikdn of tbread, a mere gossamer, in fact, and tben 
tell him he must not break it asunder, that is cruelty 
indeedl Why don't the English invent a machine 
far this sort of hard labour? They rack their 
brains about steamboats^ about woman's rights, and 
iht emancipation of the negro, but as to fAesi fetters^ 



* Come, corner attend to your skein! ** 

And indeed those dangerous fetters, as %ha 
Geneial called them, were themselves in great 
dangeTi for the General in his ardour had made a 
■light gesture which had almost ripped them 
■sunder. 

** 111 take it away from you if you don't behave 
yourself properly. Fancy making such lamentations 
over a little skein-unravelling 1 " 

" OK I am not q>eaking of myself. I am used to 
■n sorts of hardships. I pity more particularly those 
poor innocent children who come to groan under 
tfiis unnatural yoke. Just picture to yourself, my 
dear» one sudi innocent eight or nine years old, a 
little lad whose blood bubbles over like champagne, 
who sees the sun shining through the windows, who 
hears the boisterous mirth of his comrades outside 
■s ibty play at ball, and would give anything to run 
away himself and romp and wrestle and turn somer- 
nults ; fancy such a one obliged to remain shut up 
ID a room, fettered by a string of thread or cotton, 
and made to move his hands up and down just as 
if he were some stupid machine ; fancy him fidget- 
ing first on one leg and then on another, and 
waiting; waiting for the end of the interminable 
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tkeinl I wonder they don't become utter block- 
heads beneath the straia I wonder their teachers 
d<Mi't f<»:bid it If I had a child he should not be 
allowed to hold a skdn. No son of mine, I teU 
yoo, should ever become a mere skein-miwindang 
marhinr . . /' 

And it seemed somehow more than a jest» for the 
gallant soldier now suddenly forgot all about the 
skein entrusted to him, and with tender emotion 
pressed his blushing little wife to his bosom. 

The little lady with infinite patience slowly dis- 
entangled the chaotic labyrinth of threads agaii^ 
and then exclaimed with a deep sigh r 

"Life and death lie between . . ." 

They both knew the meaning of the allusioo. 

Then the uninterrupted labour proceeded BfpSaL 
The iron man was now completely silent, but one 
could observe from the tmconsciously radiant ex- 
pression of his face that his mind was occtq>ied by 
some very pleasing thought, and in the delightful 
contemplation thereof he had no longer any idm 
that he was holding a skein of thread 

Presently^ however, he saidr 

''Let us begin another!* 

He must certainly have found it a very agreeable 
pastime to say that 

It was this time a skein of silk that the little lady 
wanted to have unwound. This was a still higher 
symbol oi tenderness. Not in vain does the folk- 
song sing <tf the captive of love being bound willi 
silken *4*^***^ 
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* But, my dear, when I was a little boy, and had 
to hold skeins^ my sisters» by way of compensation, 
used to tell me tales^" 

-With all my heart'* 

- Fire away, then : once upon a time ... I * 

* Once upon a time there was a girl who alwaj^ 
wanted to die." 

•Ah! I scarcely bargained fcM: that" 

- She was constantly pale^ and took it for a com- 
pliment when people said to her that she was as 
white as death." 

"She must have eaten lots oi raw coffee and 
chalk, rU be bound" 

** Dcm't interrupt, I want to tdl a tale, not circu- 
late scandal" 

* I am all attention." 

* Sometimes she carried her bizarre ideas so far 
«s to appear at dances in a white dress trimmed with 
blade, and with a myrtle wreath on her head, just 
«s the dead are wont to be arrayed for the tomb. 
By way of a breast-pin she used to wear a small 
skeleton's head carved out of mother-o'-pearl, and 
she boasted that her gloves had been taken out of 
the coffin of a deceased friend." 

''Shall I be veiy unfeeling if I allow myself to 
smile? ** 

" Pray do nothing of the kind, or youTl be very 
sorry in a moment" 

"Ah, hal I know a man who fell in love witb 
this girl" 

- All the more reason to be serioos," 
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* And sabsequeatty that man got the better of his 
passion altogether." 

" Do not be too sura*^ 

"Too surel Why, I hi:ve been studying the 
whole case these four yeaxa'' 

••As defendant?" 

" Defendant indeed I I wanted to make that girl 
my wife. Ohi you were quite a little thing then, 
a wee wee little lass^ scarcely so big as my finger. 
Yoo were learning to dance in those days and had 
not yet appeared upon the scene." 

''And you deserted that girl on the eve of the 
w€ddingl" 

^I had reasons for doing so^ of which nobody^ 
I fancy, is aware." 

" They said at the time that you found oat that 
Benjamin Hetfalusy, the girl's father, was over head 
and ears in debt, and that you withdrew for that 
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"*! did not take the trouble to contradict the 
ramour, it was so like General V^essy to many 
for money." 

" And the H^tf alusy family became of coime your 
bitterest enemies ever afterwards?" 

" They have insulted, but they cannot wovnd me.* 

"And you forgave them for it?" 

" I never troubled my head about tbeok* 

* Say that you forgive them." 

* I Sco't want to flatter myself. I simply forgot 



^Ytgy well, BOW let us go oa with our storf< 
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This poor family has had many heavy visitations of 
late:" 

VArtcssy's face grew very grave. 

'*My dear, I am afraid your skein of siHe will 
break asunder on my arms if you go on with such 
stories. Don't speak to me of the calamities of the 
Hitfalusy family. I am not at all interested in the 
happiness of these people, and if ihey are wretched 
I don't want to hear anything about it They seem 
to have always been bent upon tempting Fate, so 
Aat it 19 not surprising if Fate at last has turned 
upon them But I don't want to know anything 
about it I am not good enough to grieve with 
them in their misfortunes^ and I am not bad enough 
to rejoice in their misery. Leave the subject alone, 
ny dear Cornelia." 

Cornelia put down the little ball of silk, relieved 
her husband's arms oi the skein, and then sitting 
beside him on a little stool, kept on stroking him 
with her tiny hands until she had quite smoothed 
out all the angiy wrinkles on his face, and he had 
brightened up again and declared, like a good little 
boy, that he was not a bit put out and would listen 
tothe stoiy agaia 

"Poor LeonoiAl her married life was voy un- 

happy" 

" But she got yrbBt she wanted" 

* It seems to me that you know more of ny stoiy 
than I do myself." 

*"! only Imow the happy part of it Was not 
ker husband ker youthful ideal? " 
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''Yoa amize me. Whenever we used to meet 
sabsequently, she was always fall of lamentations^ 
and described herself as very tmhappy. To my 
mind she only took Sz^halmi out of bniTado^ 
because you deserted her." 

" My dear, after that I most whisper in your ear 
something which only one other soul in the world 
but myself knows anything about I am sure you 
will not say an}rthing about it; because you are good, 
and that other person will be silent because she is 
a&aid to speak. That pale lady who was so fond 
of thinking of death, who went to a ball in a myrtle 
wreath and a white dress with a black fringe, used to 
have assignations in the dilapidated hut of an old 
Tillage granny with a youth who was no other than 
Sz6phalmi, her present husband. The afiFair was 
kept so secret that nobody knew anything about it 
The old hag; why I know not, confided the secret 
to me on the very day when I arrived at H6tfalu 
Castle in readiness for the wedding. It was as I 
have said. My pale moonbeam, when everybody 
was asleep in the castle, used to put on a peasant 
girl's garb, wrap her head in a flowered keithief» 
and glide all alone, along the garden paths, to the 
old woman's hut at the end of the village, where the 
youth, disguised as a shepherd, was waiting for her. 
Ohl this intimacy was of long standing. I heard 
them talking to each other. In my first mad 
paroxysm of rage^ I was for rushing out and killix]^ 
the pair of them on the spot ; but gradually I re- 
cofered my senses, and I asked myself whether It 
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was not more shamefal for me^ a soldier, to 
have pried upoQ a woman than for that woman 
to have deceived me. Besides, what was there to 
be done if she loved another? She ought not, of 
course, to have promised me her hand — a hand 
without a heart must bring dishonour with it I 
said nothing to anybody. I went back to the castle, 
and the next day I had an interview with the girl's 
father, and made pecuniary demands upon him, 
which, in view of the shattered state of his finances^ 
I knew it was impossible for him to comply with. 
We split upon that very point There was no 
marriage. The guests separated. The world 
laughed. I was cried down as a money-grubber, 
and for a long time I was in such bad odour, that 
111 wager anything that if I had sued for the 
hand of any respectable girl her relations would 
have shown me the door in double-quick time. My 
darling little Cornelia certainly displayed great 
strength of mind to accept a man who was notorious 
for having jilted his bride." 

" And you had to endure a whole heap of perse- 
cations in consequence." 

* Yes, a great many. The H6tfalusys had power- 
ful kinsfolk who did their utmost to make life in- 
tolerable to me. A nephew of Benjamin's, who was 
an officer iii the guards, insulted me publicly in the 
street The most damaging insinuations were made 
against me in high places All my measures were 
openly and freely criticized. They sought to embroil 
me with the county authorities. I was persecuted 
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by high and low. I defended myself and held my 
tongue. I fought duels, I had an answer for every- 
one. I suffered in silence — ^but I never betrayed 
that lad/s secret Keep what I have told you in 
the depths of your heart, xny darling, as I have done 
hitherto." 

Cornelia kissed her husband's high open forehead. 

" Yet poor Leonora had her punishment too^" said 
she; "he whom she longed after so much when 
once she possessed him made her wretched. 
Sz6phalmi was unfaithful to her/' 

"My dear Cornelia, you cannot have love 
without respect Sz6phalmi only married his wife 
because her desperation drove him to do sa I 
have often heard people say that Leonora used to 
dance at parties as if she wished to kill herself, and 
would drink quantities of iced water when she was 
in a most heated condition. It was no longer 
a pretence with her. What scenes took place at 
home between her mother and herself it was no 
business of mine to pry into ; but this I know right 
well that the girl one day went straight to Sz^phalmi 
and threatened him there and then with something 
terrible if he did not many her. I will not tell you, 
Leonora's former friend, the nature of this threat ; it 
would revolt your pure mind too much, for a heart 
like yours could form no idea of it ; but it is certain 
that it was fear rather^ than love which induced 
Sz^halmi to lead her to the altar* I know, 
however, that the marriage was not unblessed ; they 
have two 
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•They had* 

"What! are they dead then? *• 

*A terrible destiny seems to oppress the whole 
ftumly. The little girl, her father's darling^ dis- 
appeared one day without leaving a trace behind 
her, and the other child was struck dead by light- 
ning while the mother was watching by its sick 
bed ; the mother was killed at the same time." 

The General was deeply affected by these wocdsi 
The heart of the iron man trembled 

- Merciful God • . .1" 

* Old H6tfalu^ had a stroke when the dreadful 
tidings reached him." 

" No^ no I He did not deserve so much suffering. 
Fate has been more rigorous towards him than he 
deseived 

*And as if this were not enough — you knew 
H6tfalu^s son who became a soldier? " 

" I knew him. He was a hot-blooded youth, war- 
fare might have made a good soldier of him," 

* Well, he quarrelled with his captain in Poland 
and fired a pistol at him." 

*A misfortune, a great misfortune,* said the 
General, pressing his &sts so tightly together diat 
if there had been an}rthing inside than it would have 
been crushed to pieces. 

•• After tins deed the youth fled" 

* That is worse still," murmured the General, and 
he pressed his iron &sts still more violently together. 

'* And if I am not mistaken, this is the third time 
tibat he has run away^,"' 
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There were now two beads of sweat on tine 
GeoexaTs forehead ; he would have wiped it dxy widi 
his hand, but he oould not» for his fists were fiixnly 
denched^ and it never occurred to him to open 
tben^ 

" My dear ComeUa," said he^ " if you know where 
this young man now is^ I implore you to tell me 
nothing about it You know that I cu^bt not to 
hearif* 

* You yery soon will know all about it ; the un- 
happy youth appeared in his father^s house on tibe 
very day when his sister and her son lay in their 
ooffinsw" 

" Then he has been arrestedB" cried the General 
quickly. 

* What makes you tihink that ? * 

" Because his own father would be the fiiat penoB 

to deliver him up." 
Cornelia regarded her husband with amazement 
"Is it not so^ I say?" he cried passionately, 

springing from his seat " H6tf alusy has given up 

his fugitive son, Fll swear he has^ even if I had not 

been told it beforehand." 

* So indeed it is^" said Cornelia sadly. 

"And how came you to know it before it has 
been officially reported to me?" 

" My uncle is a magistxate there^ and he told me. 
He came from thence in his carriage while tibe 
[Hisoner was being brought along on foot" 

" They are bringing him hither— hither to me^" 
groazMd the General impatiently and turning pale. 
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"They will hand him over to me, and I shall have 
to pronounce judgment upon hirQ." 

How he feared, how he shuddered at the thought i 

"You could not have told me a worse tale," 
resumed the General, turning to his wife, and 
supporting her tender little head against his bosom. 
** That is a sad, a very sad story/' 

" But the end has yet to come.'* 

''Yesi, and the saddest part of it is that the end 
of it b in my handa" 

"And to my mind it could not be in better 
kmda" 

" How can you say that? Is not every member 
of the H6tfalusy family my personal enemy? If I 
could forget everything else, must I not remember 
that they have insulted you? Why, this very young 
windbag actually insulted you, you my wife^ at a 
public assembly, and now Fate has cast him at my 
feet, him the last scion of the family, and I must be 
his judge and pronounce sentence of death upon 
him I The whole world will believe that I have 
gladly taken advantage of this grievous opportunity 
of revenging myself in the most bloody, the most 
exemplaiy manner upon my enemies! They will 
fancy that I condemn the son of my bitterest enemy 
to the gallows because I am thirsting for his blood 
And you say it is well that it should be soi " 

" I said it and I will stick to it I am quite con- 
fident that you will save biia'' 

"7 save him?" cried the General, opening wide 
his blue eyes with amazement ; ** it is impossible.^ 
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"I believe that General V6rtessy, that rigorooa^ 
inflexible man, whom his admirers and his detractocs 
alike called ' the man of iron,' who has never relaxed 
die rule of discipline to favour friend or kinsman, 
will do everything in his power to make an exception 
for once in his life, and save the son of his enemy 
from the rigour of the law. Oh 1 I know this gen- 
tleman right well, I am confident that so he will 
act" 

^ It is impossible, impossible ; if he were my own 
brother I would n,ot save him in his unfortunate 
position.'' 

^ A brother you could not save. 111 allow ; but tfaii 
youthr— oh, yesi I am persuaded that you will not 
be satisfied till you have devised some method of 
saving this unfortunate youth." 

And in saying this, she knew right well how to 
read the veiy depths of the heart and mind of the 
man of iron. 

The General impatiently quitted his wife's room^ 
but the moment he had crossed its threshold, there 
was not a trace of impatience to be seen on his 



The orderly was still standing in the ante-chamber 
and, turning on his heels in the direction of the 
General, presented to him the sealed dispatch whidi 
he had thrust into his bosom. 

It was the official report of the arrest of the 



The General made a sign to the soldier that he 
night depart 
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Then tbe General returned to the room he had 
quitted, ^read out the document in f rcmt of hin^ 
nt down over it, supported his bead in his hands, 
and for a long, long time struggled with oppressivf 
and wearying thougfatu 
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CHAPTER VnL 



THB POLISH WOIIAV. 



"WBO ii at home here? ** inquired a strong tooocoui 
Toice at the door of the headsman's dwelling, and 
immediately afterwards a shape huddled up in a 
grey mantle passed through the kitchen dooi; 

By the hearth were sitting Ivan and the woman of 
die houses it was a dark tempestuous night outside;, 
it might have been about ten o'clock and every door 
was do sf d i 

> The youth and IIm woman gazed stupidly at die 
atanger and said nothing. 

"Who it at home here?** repeated he, drawing 
nearer to the fire, in whose flickering light his 
smooth handsomfj young face seemed transparent 
with its sharply defined eyebrows^ soft but masterful 
lips and courageous eagle eyes which gazed fixedly 
before them. 

The youth and the woman exchanged glanoea 
Tnitrad of answering, Ivan fell to questionings 

** How could anyone possibly enter here? " 

*'I leaped over the fences" replied the stxanger, 
flitting down beside the fire without the least 
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ceremony. "The door was bolted and barred; 
twice^ thrice did I knock, but nobody opened to me. 
I was forced to get in somehow." 

" How about the dog? " inquired the woman of 
the house much perplexed. 

" I didn't mind him. 1 know how to talk to dogs. 
It is a way I have: There's a plaguey bad tempest 
roaring outside, the rain is falling in torrents. I 
could not wait outside any longer." 

"But what do you want here?" inquired the 
woman, looking into the face of the stranger with 
some timidity. 

"That is just what I am going to tell you, my 
dear! But iirst g^ve me a glass of water, for I am 
perishing with thirst" 

The woman was involuntarily constrained to obey 
without more ado. 

"And you, my friend, spread out my mantle 
before the fire ! " said the stranger turning towards 
Ivan, and stripping from his neck and shoulders the 
heavy mantle which was dripping with rain. 

The youth and the woman incontinently obeyed 
his commands as if they were under a spelL 

The mantle was removed, the slim, muscular 
fig^ure of the stranger was clearly visible, it seemed 
too soft for a man's. His hands as they grasped 
the beaker seemed white and delicate: 

"That is certainly a woman," murmured the 
headsman's wife to Ivan, staring suspiciously at the 
stranger from beneath her thick contracted bushy 
eyebrows. Then approaching him and looking him 
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fall m the face she said: ''My Doveyl It seems 
to me that you are in no good way. Whom do you 
seek?" 

" The master/' replied the stranger curtly, resting 
his elbows on the hearth. 

" Possibly you may suppose diis house to be an 
inn because it lies at the extreme end of the town? " 

^ I think nothing of the sort; my pretty mistress. 
I know that here dwells Master Zudir, the worthy 
ferry-master/' 

" Ferry-master? " 

" Yes, ferry-master 1 Does he not tran^xnt men 
from this world to the next? " 

" How come you to know the master? ** 

" I have never seen him, yet I know him well for 
aU that It is not possible to speak to him now 
because he is a-praying. He prays regularly for a 
whole hour at a time^ and then it is not well then to 
disturb him. That is why you two are crouching in 
the kitchen here You, my pretty mistress, are 
Master Zuddr's wife^ and this young man is his 
'prentice. I know you very well alsa" 

" But who are you yourself then ? Speak ! What 
do you want? " asked the woman much puzzled. 

''I shall tell that to the master himself, inside 
there, when he has quite finished bis devotions. It 
it his habit every night* before he lies down, to 
fire oS his gun, then I will approach him. Mean- 
while sit down beside me! Look ye, this bench 
can very well hold the pair of us, let us have a little 
talk toother." 
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Tke stnnger tbereiqpoa doffed his little loimd 
furred oqp and his long blade trussed-up loda fell 
m cnriiog ringlets about his shoulders 

"Tis a woman, a woman indeedl"* whispaed 
iTan and the dame of the hoiise to eadi otfao: 

The latter now s^roached the enigmatical ihape 
a little more boldly^ and sitting down beside hin^ 
opened a conyetaation with him. 

"Wba^piay, is your business witih my husband ?* 

"Coiac, corner my dear czeaturel You have no 
lOf^t to put such questions to me. You ought 
father to ask me whether I am hungry and would 
Iflie some siqpper: You would not have to mk me 
that twice I can assure you." 

The woman, at this hint arose sullenly and took 
from a wainscot cupboard a plate of hearth cakes 
whidi she set before the stranger. 

* I suppose^ sir, you don't mind eating oK the 
headsman's platter? ** said she. 

* Stuff I What if I am of the same profession I ** 
'Ob^ of oourse! I can see that from those soft 

white little hands of yours which are npt such as the 
hands of a man oii^bt to be." 

But the words were scarce out oi her mouth when 
the virago uttered a loud scream, for the little ^niiite 
paws she had just tapped suddenly pressed her huge 
leshy palm so vigorously that every bone in it 



^ Satan take him ! — ^tis a man, not a doubt of it t ^ 
whiq)ered the woman to Ivan. "He has a hand 
like an iron vica*^ 
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The stranger had an excellent appetite. There 
was absolutely nothing at the bottom of the platter 
when he had finished eating. 

" Pardon! ** cried be at last, " perhaps I ought not 
to have gobbled up everything. Perchance this was 
let aside for someone who does not happen to be at 
home just now." 

" Oh, don't be uneasy on that scores we have all 
had our suppers." 

"But tlds is not the whole family I suppose? 
Have you no children? " 

" Yes," replied the woman, and as she ^oke she 
durst not lift her eyes to the stranger's face, '^I 
have a daughter." 

" Really your own child? " 

The woman looked hesitatingly at the stranger, 
twice she attempted to speak and twice the wordi 
seemed to stick in her throat 

" Yes^ my own child," she said at last 

" And have you no other 'prentice but this one, 
DameZuddr?" 

~No^ why should I?- 

" And are you two able to cany on the business? 
•^or I suppose there are all sorts of thii^ to be 
done?" 

"* Good heart alivel The less you say about the 
headsman's trade the better." 

"But why should I not talk about it? It is a 
regular profession, is it not, like any other? And 
just as respectable too, eh? Nay, it is more prcAt^ 
able than most trades, because there is less of 
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compctitioQ in it Now, as for mc; T have a perfect 
passion for it Why, tfie only reason why I am 
here is to oome to some arrangement with Master 
Zudir. I want to buy of him, my pretty dame; 
the business which you loathe so much." 

The headsman's wife regarded the stranger with 
eyes full of doubt and astonishment 

"You are a very young man ior the business^" 
said she suspiciously. 

''Oh, as for that, my dear, pray doo't imagine 
that I am going to put up with all die disagreeables 
of the profession for the fun of the thing. I mean 
to have lots of help I can tell you. I shall live in 
town and frequent the best taverns and coffee 
houses. I shall live like a gentleman and nobody 
will know who I am. I shall only appear on the 
scene officially when an execution worthy of my 
skill awaits me— a nice beheading or something of 
that sort, you know. OhI I shall have a fine time 
of it I can tell you." 

Dame Zuddr felt a shudder run all down her 
back. She durst not lode again at the stranger. 

'' Tt is a pity you have not more than one 'prentice 
now. It looks as if you had veiy much neglected 
the business I am annoyed at that It will be 
difficult to give it a fresh start Had you not more 
than one apprentice a little time ago? " 

''YeSk there used to be another,** stammered 
Dame Zudir involuntarily. 

"Then why did you pack him ofiF?" inquired 
die unknown, picking from the fire with his ddicate 
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index-fnger a burning rmber, tossing it lightly 00 
to his soft palm, and thence chackix^ it adroitly into 
the bowl of his little pipe. 

The woman and Ivan exchanged a look as if 
deliberating together what answer they should give, 
and then the woman hastily replied : 

** He went away of his own accord ; the business 
is a pretty one, but he got disgusted with it" 

" Oh — ^hoi what a rum 'un the fellow must have 
been. And has he a better time of it now? " 

" I don't know," replied the virago defiantly. * It 
is not my business to find out what has beccMne of 
my discharged apprentices. He got sick of this 
trade and took to another — ^that is the whole thing." 

" You are quite right, my pretty dame, not evay- 
one is fit for this business. A man must have a 
natural liking for it I, for instance, would never 
take as an apprentice a man who had not spent 
some time in a dungeon, or cooled his heels in jail 
two or three times running in five or six yesn% for 
all the others are for ever wishing themselves back 
in polite society, and want to live in town. And 
then, too, they are always sighing and groaning 
and trying to make out that they are too good for 
the business. I don't like such people mysdf. 
Those who are likely to excel in this business show 
Aeir teeth betimes. Those children who put out the 
eyes of birds, nail bats to bam doors, and love 
to shoot at little dogs, those are the sort of fellows 
from which apt pupils can be trained." 

" That is quite true. Why y oo, yoorsdf , most be 
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the son of a headsman, or else you would not know 
all the conditions of the trade so well" 

* YouVe hit it, that is jtist what I am. My father 
was an executioner and my grandfather before him, 
the business has steadily descended from father to 
son. 

" Where do you live then ? " 

* In Poland Rochow is where my father dwells. 
You must have guessed already from my accent that 
I was a Pole." 

'^ Yes» and from your face toa" 

** My brother and I divided our heritage between 
us. He got the Rochow business and paid me out 
io cash that I might set up for myself elsewhere. 
I heard that the executioner of H6tfialu was getting 
sick of his office, for of course he is not growing 
younger, is he? Come; now! you silly little thing, 
you must not be angry with me for sa3ang that! 
You know very well that your husband t; an old 
man, and there are lots of old men who have pretty 
young wivea There is no great harm in tluit I 
only asked you whether he was old, because in that 
GMe he would be more likely to 9ctk for repose." 

" Yes; young sir, my husband loathes the business 
with all his souL** 

" But there^s a great deal of fun in it too^ if only 
joa look at it properly. I have often gone to 
Lemberg togged up like a swell, with a ine jewelled 
pin in my scarf, a gold chain and a little whale- 
bone stidc in xny hand I have turned the heads 
€< two or three fine ladies and insinuated nyadf 
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into the best society— and what a joke it was when 
they found out who I really was How pale they all 
went, and how their hair stood on end. Ha, ha, 
hal'' 

"But didn't they make you pay for it after- 
wards?" 

" Well, once I was called out by a young cadet 
Officers of higher rank thought it beneath their 
dignity to fight with me, the utmost they did was 
to pitch me out of the window. The lad who 
challenged me was a Hungarian, and I promised to 
appear at the rendezvous. I am afraid, however, 
that he waited for me a very long time. I like to 
shed blood, but only when I run no risk myself." 

All three laughed heartily at this witticism. 

** But listen to the sequel of my story. My father 
has an amiable whim of his own — ^he always prefers 
to have deserters from the army as his assistants^ 
He is well aware l^t men of that kidney have 
practically renoimced the world Now who do you 
think rushed into his house one evening all ragged 
and travel-stained? Why the very soldier-youngster 
who had wanted to fight a duel with met To 
avenge his sweetheart he had shot his captain and 
had to make a bolt of it" 

The woman and Ivan involuntarily looked at each 
otlier witk terror. 

* You may imagine how I laughed the poor youth 
oat of countenance when I recognised him. Every 
time I met him I used to say to him : ' Well, what 
do yoo say to our fighting oar duel now?* He 

I 
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ocmld not stand such heckling long. On tike third 
day he skedaddled, and I don't know what became 
of the poor fellow. I have little doabt, however, 
that since then he has been shot dead." 

*If they have not done it yet it won't be very 
long before they do^" observed IvanL 

^ Hush I "— Ussed the woman with a warning 
gesture^ 

The unknown did not seem, however, to have 
noticed this little piece of by-play. 

At that moment the report of a gun was 
heard from the headsman's window. At night he 
used regularly to discharge his firearms and load 
them again immediately afterwards. He was afiaid 
that someone might have got at them in the course 
of the day and eidier extracted tfie bullets or 
damped the powder. He did not fed himself safe 
in lus own houses and always locked the door of 
his room before he lay down to sleepi 

" Now you will be able to have a talk with him 
if you like," said the virago. ** The girl will come 
down presently, as usual, to fetch him his water for 
the night, you can let her know that you are' here 
and want to speak to him." 

Shortly afterwards the door opened and, with a 
lighted taper in one hand and a ewer in the other, 
the moon-pale little maid entered the room. She 
came veiy quietly, as if afraid of making the 
slightest noise. Her beautiful blonde locks bad 
been unloosed, for it was bedtime, and stngfed 
freely over her smooth snow-white ihooUen^ kit 
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tiny bare feet seemed to kiss rather tliaa touch tiie 
ground 

The stranger gazed at the gentle creature with 
rapt delight She did not appear to notice him in 
the semi-darkness, as she glided past him tfaroogh 
the vestibule on her way to the well 

" Is that your own child, my fair dame? ^ asked 
the unknown, flashing his eagle eyes full upon the 
woman. 

" Yes^ my own childl ■* 

" How fair she is, and how palel * 

The woman laughed. 

** While I am so brown and ruddy, eh?  

And again she laughed aloud. 

The face of the unknown blushed deeply. Onu 
could have sworn it was a woman. It was the blush 
of shame that covered his face. 

In a few moments the child returned with the 
filled ewer in her hand& 

" Come hither, my little girll " said the stranger, 
m a tender, affectionate voice. 

The child started violently. 

"Don't be alarmed 1" growled the viraga 
* Don't you hear that this gentleman wants to speak 
to you? Are you afraid he will bite your nose 
off?" 

And with these words she seized the diikf s hand 
roughly and pushed her towards the stranger. 

The stranger softly patted the child's little head. 

"^ Don't be afraid of me, my little girll You have 
no reason to fear me. What is your name?" 
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" Betsey ! " replied the virago. 

" Ah, why Betsey? Such a coarse, common name 
foe such a tender child! I would call her Elise, 
that is far prettier. Besides, the two names mean 
one and the same thing." 

"Nay, nay, you will spoil the child, sir. As if 
she was not spoilt enough by her father akeady. 
Peasant folks call their daughters Betsey or Polly ; 
Elise and Lisetta are the names of gentlefolks' 
children. You must not listen to such nonsense, 
child; but go and tell your father that there is a 
gentleman here from Poland who wants to speak 
to him immediately before he lies down." 

The child timidly withdrew her little hand from 
die stranger's^ who seemed very disinclined to let 
it go, and hastened to her father's room. 

The stranger thereupon tidied up his clothing, 
smoothed back his hair on both sides c^ his fore- 
head, thereby giving to his features a gentle amiable 
expression, and softly tapped at the headsman's 
door. 

" Come int ** resounded a deep melanchoty voice 
from within. 

The unknown youth entered and carefully closed 
the door behind him. 

The moment he was well within the room, the 
smile of frivolous braggadocio he haul lately 
assumed entirely disappeared from his face; the 
defiantly thrown back head bent meekly down; a 
kK>k of devout inspiration was visible on the tfain 
lips and in the veiled eyes ; the whole figure of tke 
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man seemed to have grown smaUer, the ahouldeni 
contracted, the breast receded; he had now the 
air of a gracious and benignant missionary. 

And a benignant missionaiy indeed it was who 
now stood face to face with the headsman. 

The herculean figure of the headsman arose 
slowly and tremulously, and while his hand with 
furtive anxiety sought the hand of the little girl, he 
asked the stranger in a scarcely audible voice what 
he required of him. Perchance the latter did not 
catch what he said, he spoke so low. 

'' Peace and blessing be upon this house! " said 
the unknown in a voice full of tender unction. 

" Amen, amen I " the headsman hastened to reply. 

"Heaven's blessing descend upon thy heart, my 
son! " said the youth to the old man raising his 
hand in blessing. 

" He is a pastor, a priest," said the headsman to 
himself, " he has all the appearance of it" 

Peter Zuddr stooped down towards the youth's 
hand and kissed it He durst not touch it with his 
own hand but with his lips only. 

"A priest in my house, forsooth! My child! 
take the gentleman by the hand and lead him to 
the arm-chair, make him sit down ! Thy hands are 
clean, they may touch him. Oh! a man of God in 
my house ! I never dared to hope so much." 

"I come from afar," said the imknown youths 
sitting down in the arm-chair provided for him, while 
the old executioner stood before him bare-headed, 
with his large muscular arms folded across his 
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bcMom. The little girl wound her hands round lui 
ann and stood beside him. 

*I come from afar» I say. I do not belong to 
your nation, though I understand your language 
wen enough to be able to converse in it intelligibly. 
In olden times the Apostles of our Holy Faith 
received direct from Heaven the gift of tongues, 
wc^ their unworthy successors, must, with great 
hbour and weariness^ acquire the languages of those 
to whom we have to preach the GoqpeL I am the 
member of an English religious society whose 
missioo it is to seek out those who are suffering, in 
whatever rank of life they may be^ and endeavour 
to administer to them, so far as we are able^ diose 
divine consolations which God so freely distributes 
to the broken-hearted. We have our spedal 
missionaries for every section of humanity, and we 
•end them forth continually to minister to their 
sufferings and bring them peace and healing. 
Some ot us are sent to the palaces of the mighty, 
others to the hovels of the poor. For everyone on 
earth has his own particular sorrow, ajod everyone 
finds his own sorrow veiy hard to bear. Some of 
us have diosen the dungeons and jails as our spheres 
of consolation, others prefer to comfort the secret 
woes of family life, others again visit the needy 
masses of the work-people. To me has been 
assigned the task of ministering to those terrors 
pt evil doers, the public executioners." 

At these words the youth looked steadily at the 
&ce of the man. who was standing there before him^ 
with downcast ^es and quivering lips. 
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* For the last nine yeaxs I have been going about 
m this strange world of mine," continued the youth 
*I have learnt something of the deepest wounds 
and of the sublimest woe. All the suffering in this 
department of sorrow is very much alike. Some 
can hide their wounds better than others — that is 
the sole difference. There are amongst these heads- 
men cold impenetrable natures^ hearts closed against 
the world, whom it is veiy difficult to get at And 
then again there are devil-may-care; extravagant, 
passionate dispositions who fancy they can find 
oblivion in wine, excitement, and other external 
delights. And then, too, there are defiant, haughty 
souls, who mock and jeer at those things which 
ordinary people are afraid of — but at the bottom of 
all their hearts it is the same worm that is ever 
gnaw-gnawing. Some of them die young, others 
grow grey, and have a late old age before theoL 
And it is the selfsame worm which kills the one and 
will not let the other die. I have known among 
them men who^ drink as they would, could never get 
drunk. I have known others who loathed the sight 
of wine and yet have been haunted by phantoms in 
broad daylight The evil was always one and the 
same. Yes, and the mercy of God is always one 
and the same likewise." 

''God's mercy is indeed over all I" stammered 
the headsman. 

"And if this endless mercy did not cover the 
earth what could defend all living beings from 
judgment? If the Lord were one day to prodaimi 
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' Let Justfee prevail in the world instead oi Meny t * 
must not we all be instantly consumed by tbe divine 
vengeance? Tbe Lord does not look at the out- 
ward appearance of men but at their hearts. He 
judges him who charitably distributes alms at the 
chiurch door to make up for the secret sins tiiat he 
has carefully concealed at the bottom of his heart, 
and raises once more the broken-hearted sinner who 
has fallen beneath the stress of temptation.'' 

The headsman slowly sank down upon his knees 
before the chair of the unknown, and rested his 
folded arms against it 

* What are we after aU? Impotent tools in the 
hands of all creative Power. Greater in the eyes 
of God is humble weakness than haughty strength ; 
dearer to Him is the repentant sinner than the 
man who boasts of his virtues. All that is power 
is His gift, and His gift must needs return to Him 
agaixL Strength will turn to dust, merit will become 
but as an empty sound, God's mercy alone will 
endure for ever. Heaven is always open to him 
who seeks it" 

The youth tenderly stroked the old man's hands 
whilst he tried, tremulously, to draw them away. 

" Oh, sir, touch not my hands ! " 

The youth seized one of the executionei^s hands 
by force and drew it towards him» looking as he did 
to, now at the old man's hand and now at his face. 
Then with his delicate index-finger he pointed at 
the headsman's forehead. 

" I see here a whole network of wrinklesi" said 
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he, 'and tills cross of ill-omen here betokens the 
angfuish of a heavy heart Thy hand trembles in 
mine because it feels upon it spots of innocent 
blood- 

"True, truel" groaned the strong man, hiding 
his face in his hands. 

"Thou hast executed a death sentence upon a 
man whose innocence shortly afterwards became as 
clear as noonday." 

''So it is. You can read right into my heart 
It is even as you say.'' 

" This thought haunts thy mind continually and 
the mark of it is on thy forehead." 

And at that moment could be plainly seen on 
the old man's forehead the deep cruciform mark 
of the intersecting furrows. 

The youth laid his fresh cold hand on the man's 
forehead 

" Who can tell why the Lord hath ordered it so? 
Who can tell whether the blindly executed convict 
did not deserve his punishment after all? Who 
knows whether he was not worse at heart than he 
who actually committed the bloody deed? What if 
he wished his father's death, and therefore was 
gsiltier than he who carried out that wish? A wise 
monarch in the East once hung up twelve robbers 
by the roadside, and placed watchers there at night 
to guard the bodies. While the watchers slept, the 
comrades of the robbers cut down, the body of their 
leader and made ofiF with it The awakened 
watchers, full of the fear of punishment, hung up 
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a wayfaring peaaaat in the place of the missing 
body. An innocent manl — ^And bdxold wben they 
searched the baggage of the peasant^s mole they 
fotind the bloody limbs of a freshly murdeied 
traveller 1 Twas the judgment of God But sup- 
pose that the youth ^om thou didst execute was 
really innocent? Who shall dare to say, even then, 
that Heaven distributes death by way of punish- 
ment? What if it were sent as a favour, as a 
reward? — Once, in the olden times^ a God-fearing 
couple prayed Heaven to bestow its greatest reward 
upon their twin sons for their filial piety, and next 
morning they were found dead. — A^o knows from 
what calamity Heaven may have saved him by 
dealing him that blow ? Mi^t he not have grown 
base and vile had he been spared? Might he not 
have been plunged in misery and ruin? Might he 
not have become a murderer or a suicide? Might 
he not ultimately have come to die on the selfsame 
scafiFold, aye, and deserved it too ? Only He is able 
to answer all these questions before Whom the 
future lies dear and open. We can only see 
through a glass darkly ; we do not even know when 
we ought to laugh or when we ought to weep." 

The youth removed his hand from the old man's 
forehead, and, lo! that ugly wrinkle had been 
smoothed away, and the headsman could raise aloft 
eyes full of comfort, and folding his hands across his 
huge heaving breast, he began to stammer softly : 
"Our Father ... I" 

When he had ffronounced the ""Amenr" the 
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uolmown youth xaiaed him tenderly from his knees^ 
and the pale little girl embraced the old man's arm 
and leaned her head against it 

^Hast thou not always had about thee here 
Heaven's messenger of mercy?" said the youth, 
pointing to the fair child " Has not Heaven sent 
her to thee witfiout any efiFort or foreknowledge on 
thy part, so that even to this day thou canst not tell 
from whence she came? " 

The man tapped his bosom t 

* Sir/' said he^ " read into my heart You know 
c?eiythmg. 

The stranger thereupon turned to the Uttle girl 
and addressed her in a gentle tone which instantly 
inspired confidence. 

** My good little child, go downstairs and tell them 
to put my horse, which I have left standing outside 
tile gat^ under cover, lest it be drenched by the 
storm." 

"'I myself will lead it to the stable and give it 
food and water." 

" Thank you, my little girL" 

Little Elise sought for something in the ward- 
robe, and, concealing it in her apron, went out 

The stranger looked after her till she had closed 
the door behind her. A solemn silence then pro- 
vailed in the room, the youth looked at the old man 
in silence as if he expected him to speak. 

In a short time Peter Zudir approached the 
door and opened it*— in the kitchen all was now 
dark. 
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"They are asleep now/' he mattered, partly 
gpeaking to himself, partly addressing his words to 
the stranger. "The woman has gone to rest, the 
lad is witli the horses, the child will remain in the 
kitchen, she has something to do there I know. 
This, my good sir, is the time for us to talk. Out- 
side tfiere is nought but storm and darkness, I can- 
not let you go further on your way while it is like 
this." 

It was only after much persuasion that the old 
man consented to sit down beside the youth and 
began to speak. 

" I am an old man, sir, my hoaiy hair speaks the 
truth. I have gone through a great deal My 
father also was an executioner, and my grandfather 
before him. I inherited ' the business ' so to speak. 
In my yoimger yean I was wild and frivolous. I 
loved racket, wine, and boisterous mirth. A sort 
of heavy indescribable load oppressed my heart 
continually, a sort of blinding darkness enveloped 
me which I would gladly have chased away had 
I only known how. This heavy mental oppression* 
this black weariness tortured me more and more, 
according as my sad reminiscences multiplied with 
my advancing years» and I drank more and more 
wine;, and plunged all the more recklessly into vile 
debauchery in order that I might not hear all round 
me those faint sighs and moans which troubled and 
terrified me most when there was not a sound in my 
room, and I was all alone. My acquaintances used 
to laugh at me because I sat all alone drinking 
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silently till far into the night, just as they used to 
laugh at me afterwards for sitting by myself and 
sing^g h}ami&" 

The fellow sighed deeply and was silent for a 
time, as if he were trying to gather up again the 
threads of his scattering thoughts. 

" You may perhaps have noticed a woman outside 
there. That is my wife. I married because I 
fancied that I should thereby find rest for my soul. 
I imagined how hsppy I should be if I were to have 
a child. I should then have something to knit me 
to life, to the world again. No^ I said to myself, 
he shall not inherit the curse of my abhorred exis- 
tence. I will choose for him a career in which he 
will be happy, honoured, and respected. I will 
provide him with a comfortable maintenance and 
have him educated far from me and my house. I 
will make a worthy, honest, sensible man of him 
For two years I comforted myself, with such visions 
and was happy. My mind shook off its horrors 
and became bright and cheerful And then — ^then 1 
began drinking heavily again. Evil memories com- 
menced assailing me worse than ever, and my fair 
hopes abandoned me — for life and death, sir, arc 
both lodged in a woman's heart, and some find the 
one and some the other. Once more I was visited 
by that midnight sighing, by that speechless moan- 
ing, by diose voices that terrified my solitude and 
pursued me sleeping and waking, and I began to 
drink and run riot again once more.'' 

The man hid his drooping head in las hands. 
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Even now those dreadful memories weighed him 
down when he thought upon them. 

"Suddenly I began to be deaf. A continuous 
humming sounded in my ears which kept me in a 
perpetual whirl I did not understand a single 
word unless I looked at the lips of the speaker. I 
never noticed anyone coming into my room until I 
suddenly caught sight of him. Oh I dea&iess is 
indeed a horrible torture. The deaf man is far 
more completely shut off from the world than the 
Mind At first I hid my wretchedness lest they 
should make sport of me. Nobody is merciful to 
the deaf. Whenever two people talked to each 
other ID my presence I fancied tbey were plotting 
against me. I feared to go to sleep lest I should 
be murdered without hearing my door burst opea 
And then, too, in the night, in the darkness> in my 
lonely deafness, I had an ear all the keener for 
those sighs and moans which nobody could hear but 
myself. And in vain I drank, in vain I sang 
riotously. After every bimiper of wine it seemed 
to me as if I was plimged more and more deeply 
into a roaring bottomless sea, and at last I could 
not even hear my own howling. Then my soul 
died away within me^ I cast myself despairingly on 
my bed, and then for the first time in my life it 
occurred to me to pray. The only thii^ I ooold 
think of to say wasi 'My GodI my GodI' as I 
wrung my hands, and the tears ran down my cheekai" 

And at these words tears stood oooi mora in Umi 
headsman's qrea 
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"That night I slept quietly, nothing disturbed 
me. Thus I slumbered for many hours like one 
dead, and was only awakened at last by a feeling 
of moisture all over my face. I had been lying face 
downwards, and a ru^ of blood had come through 
my nose and mouth and wetted my couch. I arose, 
douched my face in a large tub of water, and felt 
that my head was veiy much relieved. I no longer 
heard that roaring sound as of a deep sea rolling 
over me ; there was no more whispering and moan- 
ing around me ; but, instead of that, I heard through 
the deep stillness of the night the crying of a child. 
The crying of a child in my own housel I fancied 
it was but a dream-voice — for was I not deaf 7 — 
and that instead of a pursuing, the voice of an 
enticing ^ectre was now sounding in my ear. But 
again the crying of a child penetrated to me from 
the room where my wife usually slept What could 
it be? I walked thither, and lo! I could hear the 
soft pattering of my own footsteps I must walk 
more s<^tly, thought I. And I did walk more softly, 
and then I also heard distinctly the light cracking 
of the boards beneath my feet And through it all 
the weeping of that child soimded continuously. 
The door was only closed by a bolt I slipped it 
softly aside so that not a sound should be heard 
Softly I opened the door. And behold 1 on the 
table in the middle of the room was a tiny babe. 
The night-lamp flux^ a flickering flame across its 
face, it could not have been more than a couple of 
months old It was wrapped xxp ia ine swaddlii^ 
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clotfaeSk a tiny embroideied chemise covered its 
little body, and its wee round head was covered by 
a deep cap trimmed with pearls, from underneath 
which weUed forth tiny little ringlets like fine gold 
thread. Just like those little painted angels of 
whom you only see the heads peeping out cl the 
sky." 

The unknown smiled so sympatheticalty at the 
childish simile of the old headsman. 

Then Peter Zudir^s face again grew clouded, he 
drew his chair closer to his guest's and thus con- 
tinued: 

"My wife was not in the room. Her bed was 
empty and I could see through the door, which she 
had left open behind her, that a large fire was 
flickering in the kitchen. My wife was busy with 
something at the hearth and with her was her 
mother, a sly, wicked old woman, whom all the 
people hereabouts look upon as a witch. What 
were they doing there so late at night I asked 
myself? The younger woman was holding a pan 
over the fire and the elder was casting into it all 
sorts of herbsL There was nothing to be afraid 
of, and yet they were speaking to each other in 
whispers and peering timorously around. I know 
not how the thought occurred to me; but I suddenly 
thrust into my bosom the little suckling lying on the 
table and carried it oS into niy own room. There 
I laid it down upon my bed and put into its hands 
again its plaything of little bells which it had 
dropped, wfacge up on it ceased to ay. Tbea I 
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returned to watch and see what the two women 
would do next The contents of the pan were 
already frizzling. Now and then it boiled over into 
the fire and the flames shot up all round it Then 
the old woman would skim it carefully with a spooa 
And all the time they were muttering together! 
""Are you sure nobody is awake?* 

* * No^ everyone is asleep.' 
■'How about the old Knacker?' 

" ' He is drunk by this time and so deaf besTdes 
that he could not eren hear the blast of a trumpet' 

"At last they finished what they were about, 
poured the mess into a large dish, and the pair of 
them came back again into the room. And there 
was I standing in the midst of iti It had the effect 
vpon them of a thunderbolt The old woman let 
fall the dish and the young one rushed at me like a 
maniac: 

" ' You deaf hog, youl what have you done with 
the child?' 

* * Don't bawl so loudly, my good woman,' I said 
• I can hear you just as well if you speak softly.* 

" ' What have you done with the child? ' 
* ' Doo't be uneasy about it, it is in a safe place.' 
**YoQ okl fool, you; you will bring the whole 
tot of OS to ruin. Do you know what you are 
doing ? ' 

* ' I know this much, that however you may have 
got hold of the child it shall not fall into y0ur hands 
again. I will take it and care fcMr it oiysdif, and 
whoever dares to come into my room after it shall 

K 
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bave good canse to remember that I am the public 
executioner I 

* And with that I went into my room and locked 
it behind me. The women cursed aloud and 
hammered at my door, and the old witch threatened 
to undo me in all sorts of ways ; but I quietly and 
comfortably got out my milk-warming machine and 
heated a mash of breadcrumbs and milk over my 
spirit lamp. When it was ready I took the little 
child upon my lap and fed it nicely myself. Then 
I made a cradle for it out of my coverlet, which I 
slung upon a beam, and rocked it to sleep, and 
when I looked at it in the morning it was still 
slumbering." 

After saying these words the headsman took out 
of a little cabinet a small bundle, carefully wrapped 
up in paper, and, unwinding it gradually from its 
manifold wrappings, set out its contents before the 
stranger. 

In the parcel was a dainty littie child's smock, a 
pair of socks^ and a bab/s cap trimmed with pearls. 
Everyone of these items was marked with a red 
"E." 

" I keep these things as souvenirs," he continued. 
"This crisp littie smock, this baby's bonnet em- 
broidered with rosebuds and forget-me-nots, are 
more precious to me than all the treasures of 
life, for to them I owe the soothing moments which 
poured balm into my souL It was by the side of 
this child, sir, that I learnt to pray. Something 
whiq)ered to me that this child was sent to me from 
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Heavea And so it must have beexL Nobody 
under heaven loves me save she^ and I love 
nobody, nothing else in the world. I have never 
tried to find out who the child might be^ nay, rather 
I have trembled lest she might one day be dis- 
covered and demanded back from me. But all 
these years nobody has inquired after her. I hncy 
she must have had a bad mother whom they told 
she was dead, and she was glad to hear it Perhaps 
she even wished it to be killed. Ahl sir, there are 
those bom outside the headsman's house who ought 
to end their lives on the headsman's threshold. 
Never for one hour^s time have I quitted that child. 
I taught her to walk, to talk, I prepared all her 
food for her, and now she prepares mine for me. I 
have eaten no codced food which her hand has not 
made ready. While she was still but a wee thing 
I watched by her bed while she slept, now she 
watches over me while I sleep. When I go a 
journey she comes with me, I never leave her 
behind. Only one thing troubles me when I think 
of her ! What will become of her when I die? what 
will become of her when she grows up? " 

The youth tenderly pressed the old man's hand, 
and said to him with a voice betraying some 
emotioot 

*' Don't be uneasy I Thou hast been a good father 
to the child, if thou shouldst die I will find a good 
mother for her. Make a note of this name and 
tddresst 'Maria Kamienszka, Lemberg.' WhexH 
ever tboa dost write to the above address oo tibia 
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subject tiioa ahalt receive an answer with full isfor< 
mation. Nay, perhaps thoa mayest hear sooner 
from that quarter than thou desirest** 

The dd man kissed the youth's hand and stUB- 
meied some unintelligible words of blessing. 

At that moment the door opened, and little E&e 
came in with two glasses of wine-soup on a plattef 
from the kitchen. 

She placed the fragrant steaming drink on tfte 
tables ^nead beneath it a snow-white diaper, and 
with her sweet gradous voice invited the stranger 
to partake thereof, as it would warm and comiart 

UflL 

The stranger gendy stroked her sweet pretty, 
face; Idssed her fair head^ and touching glasses with 
hb host, emptied his own at one manly gulp. 

'And right good it iS| my little hostess! It has 
jonde quite a man of mcL** 

The old man needed far more pressing. The 
Ittfle girl had to taste it first to put him in the 
humour for it It was quite clear that this adopted 
father ran a great risk of being qx>iled. 

Peter Znddr's face was now quite bright and 
cfaeofuL 

*Ah, skP said he to the stranger, *I have never 
fdt before as I feel now. My heart feels as light 
as if no load had ever lain upon it I feel myself 
a maa How long will you remain with me? I 
hope it win be for a long time." 

"It cazmot be, my worthy fellow, my vocation 
m^ elsewhere. By the way, hast ibaa anj; 
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apprentices or assistants who require spiritual oon- 
•olatioaa?'' 

Peter Zuddr's face grew dark at these words. 

* I have only one 'prentice," said he at last, ^ and, 
sir, waste not any wofds of the Lord upon him— 
one must not cast bread before dogs^** 

"* Hast thou no other? * 

^Not long ago this 'prentice of mine brought a 
stranger to my house Early next morning, before 
I could see him^ he escaped through the loft and 
over the fence, why or whither I know not to this 
day. This was not the first case of the kind.*' 

" Then my mission to this houte b ended,** said 
the stranger, sighing involuntarily. ^Accept from 
me this little Prayer Book as a souvenir ; as often as 
thou dost read it thou wilt find consolation. On its 
cover is the name of that lady whom thou must not 
forget'' 

The oU man pressed the Uttle book to his 1^ 
and concealed it in his coffer. 

^ And I, what shall I give, what can I give to you, 
iny q>iritual benefactor, and, after God, my legcofD- 
rator, as a token of my gratitude; what can I give 
you, I say?" 

The stranger hastily replied 1 

** If I might be so bold as to ask for somethings 
give me the half of thy treasures^ the Uttle em- 
broidered bab/s cap." 

For a moment Uie hradsman was overpowered 
with astonishment; then he quickly undid once more 
the little bundle of do^^ drew forth the pearl- 
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trimmed cap^ regarded it steadily, and a tear fdl 
from hb eye as he did so, then he kissed it; and 
handed it to the stranger without a word. 

* If tfaoa dost fcnd it so hard to part with it I will 
not take it** 

" Nay, it will be well disposed of," whispered the 
old man, and he pressed it into the hand of the 
youth, who thrust the little relic into his bosouL 

^And now God be with thee, and go and lie 
down, for it is late. As for me, I have a long 
joom^ to make before daybreak. 

The headsman would have gone with him to help 
to saddle his horse, but the stranger restrained 



* I will arouse thy lad," said he^ ** I have a word 
for his ear." 

" But the watcb-dogs are vicious" 

"They will do me no harm." 

The stranger would not be persuaded. On reacb- 
ing the kitchen he wrapped himself in his mantle; 
and after inquiring whereabouts near the stables 
the 'prentice usually slept, took a lighted lamp in 
his hand and went forth into the courtyard. 

The mastiffs when they beheld him slunk away, 
growling timidly and uneasily, and only b^ran to 
bark with all their throats when they found them- 
selves safely behind the house. Those strange eyes 
had the effect of a spell on man and beast Mean- 
while the headsman could be heard singing within 
his room the hymn t 

*' Ere slumber fall upon mine eyes.*' 
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The youth hastened towaxds the night-quarters 
of the headsman's 'prentice. On the way thither 
he encountered the young woman. He pinched her 
ear and tapped her on the shoulder. 

" Gret along with you, you naughty boy I ** said 
sheL 

And then the virago sauntered back into the 
kitchen, leaving her guest to go where he liked. 

His quest was an easy one now. He had only to 
proceed in the direction from whence the woman 
had come. Ivan feigned to be asleep. 

"Hiel my Uttle brother! up! upl* cried the 
s&anger, and tugged at the fellow's hair till he 
opened his eyes in terror. 

" Weill what's the row? what do you want with 

* What do I want? I'll vexy soon let you knoWf 
you rascal, get up, I say 1 " 

Ivan made no very great haste to obey. 

The stranger wasted no more words upon him 
tMit began buffeting him right and left, till his head 
waggled on his shoulders. 

Full of fury Ivan started up from his couch and 
fen upon his tormentor ; but the Etter, with serpen- 
tine agility, clutched the fellow^s throat tightly with 
his right hand and pressed his head against the waU, 
while with his left he held a large pistol in front of 



" You dare to move^ you rogue, that's all, and 111 
spread you out over the wall like a painted 
picture;* 
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The lad was awed by the umexpected stxeogth 
of that bat and the threatening proximity of the 
pistoL 

" But, air, what in heaven's name have I done? * 
he babbled. ** Who are you, and what do you want 
of me?" 

"Who am L eh? I am a police-sergeant; you 
rascal I am pursuing a deserter, whom you have 
conceal e d Corner speak, what have you done with 
him?" 

Ivan had already bq^ to recover himself a little. 

' 111 tell you the truth, I will indeed, only let me 
ga It is true that I enticed a deserter hither, but 
it was not to conceal him." 

" You did not bring him hither to conceal him, 
efa? You lie, you dog. Another falsehood, and 111 
tie you to my horse's tail and drag you all the way 
to Dukla. What did you do with him? " 

'Til tell you everydiing, Mr. Sergeant, I am a 
man of my word. It is true that I enticed a young 
gentleman here, at one time I was his lackey. 
Later on we became soldiers together. I was 
subsequently discharged because I was growing 
blind. I am speaking the truth, I was blind tbea 
The young man had con&dence in me, and one 
day, when he saw me in the street at Dukla, he 
implored me to hide him." 

** What were you doing in Galida? " 

** My master sent me to buy horses, but I could 
not get any &t f or us. I am speaking the truth, I 
assure you I am." 
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*Do yoo know why that man deserted?" 
"Yea, he shot his captain because of a woiBUt* 
" Did yoa hear the woman's name? ^ 
" I heard it; but I have f oigotten it* 
"Youlie. You know it now. Come,outwidiitl* 
TU say it then— OhI my throatl— the Counter 

Kamiensdca.* 
" Did you hear it from him? " 
" Nov it is my own idea, for he wrote her a letter 

while about to fly and sent me to the post with it, 

that is what put them on his track, I should think.** 
" That is none of your business, where is the man 

now? Don't lie! I shall know if you do, and in 

that case I will make an end of you at once." 
"He is safe enough now, Mr. Officer, I assure 

yoo. He escaped before daybreak, but I denounced 

him» and he was arrested at the house of his own 

father.'' 
The stranger dashed the fellow's head furiously 

against the wall, then flung him on the floor and 

kicked him 
"You denotmced him, eh? OhI you detestable 

dogi" 
** But what is the matter, sir? Why do you strike 

me again? Surely I did right? I had him arrested, 

and they locked him up. He is in the pilloxy 

already, I daresay. What harm have I done? " 
The stranger made an effort to master his passion^ 

and, controlling his rage, answered coldly, 
" What harm have you done, you fooll Haven't 

yoa made me take all ay trouble in vaii^ and done 
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me out of the promised reward to those who ferret 
CHit and hand over deserters. You dare to meddle 
with my affadrs again, that's allt " 

Gnashing his teeth, he kept his pistol grasped 
firmly in his hand ; he would very much have liked 
to have beaten the fellow's shaggy poll about with 
the butt end of it 

" Go and saddle my horse this instant! " 

Ivan was only too delighted to get clear of the 
narrow little room where he was so close to this 
dangerous visitor's muscular fists^ and went to saddle 
the horse. While so employed, he could not help 
reflecting that the nag was just a trifle too good to 
be bestridden by a secret police-agent 

The stranger did not wait till he was ready, but 
hurried after him. Then he quickly mounted his 
hearse, and presented somediing to Ivan. 

"Hcre^ take that!" 

The fellow dodged his head, thinking he was 
about to get another buffet Then the stranger 
flung a thaler at his feet 

"Take that, you dog, for your trouble. And 
now open the gate! * 

The horse splashed the 'prentice's ^es and mouth 
fall of mud as the stranger galloped away. 

At the sound of the rapidly retreating hoofs Uie 
headsman thought to himself : " That was Heaven's 
own gracious messenger.'' The headsman's young 
wife, however, sighed : " Ah ! that was a gay gentle- 
man." But the 'prentice growled furiously i * It was 
old Nick himself." 
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And with that he picked up the thaler, wiped the 
mud off it, put it in his pocket, and then turned 
furiously upon the watch-dog and kicked out one 
of its teeth. 

" Take that for not barkingi * cried ha 



The whole house of H6tf alu was still in mourn- 
ing. The doctor from town looked in every day. 
There were two invalids to be seen ta Yoimg 
Sz6phalmi was able indeed to go about, but he was 
like a wormrcaten plant, there seemed to be but 
little life within him. Old H6tfalusy, on the other 
hand, had altogether succumbed to his woe, he had 
taken to his bed, and was frequently tormented by 
qpileptic fits. 

The doctor, worthy Mr. Laurence Sarkanty6% 
regularly every day deposited his round-headed 
bandxx) cane in the doorway, rubbed his short- 
cropped grey hair all over with his pocket hand- 
kerchief for a minute cm: two, felt the respective 
pulses^ wrote out prescriptions for unguents and 
syrups; ordered baths» blisters^ clysters, and cold 
douches — and all to no purpose, as both patients 
secmnH to dwindle away more and more day by 
day. The only really doubtful point seemed to be^ 
which of the two would bury the other? 

One day, when Dr. Sarkantyiis was superintend- 
ing the preparation of a hot bath, a light chane 
drove into the courtyard of the castle, from which 
oar unknown friend descended, dressed in a stylish 
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Uack firodc coat, and shod with elegant 
shoea His long hair was combed back and 
smoothed down behind his ears on both sides, and 
he had an eyeglass cocked knowingly in one eye. 
Altogether he looked very different from what he 
was when we last saw him. His characteristic sang 
froid, that peculiar rigidity of the lips^ that faint 
furrow in the middle of the forehead between the 
eyebrows, and the gravity of the somewhat languid 
£Jbce^ made the metamorphosis complete. A savant, 
a scholar of pcactical experience^ a cosmopolitan 
physician stands before us. 

He inquired for Mr. Sz^phalmL The servants at 
once announced his arrival, and presently a broken- 
down, prematurely aged man appeared, with sunken 
cheeks, pale withered lips, and staring eyes starting 
from their sockets, and with but the ghost of their 
former brilliance and eiq^ressivenesa 

After the first greetings the stranger handed 
him a letter. Sz6phalmi broke it open and read it 
with an apology for so doing, and all the time his 
hands treniUed. 

The letter was from his friend, Ambrose Ligety, 
who infofsned him that the bearer of the letter was 
a fcimous physician^ who had just come from France, 
and cured maladies by means of magnetisoL 
Would he allow this doctor to make experiments 
npoa the okl squire? He had reascm to believe 
that such experiments would not be thrown away, 

Szdphalmi sighed deeply, and conducted the 
stranger into the parlour where he beckoned hias 
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to take a seat As yet they had not exchanged a 
single word professionally. 

Then Soiphalmi went into an adjoining chamber, 
where he encountered Dr. Sarkantyt!is^ and showed 
him the letter. 

Dr. Sarkantyiis thereupon told him that his 
honour, Judge Ligety, was a big donkey, that the 
French doctor was a still bigger one^ but that the 
old gentleman would be the biggest one of all if he 
allowed himself to be meddled with. Let them tiy 
it, however, by aH means, if they choose, be added. 

Nevertheless^ he could not help going out to have 
a look at this miraculous Scarabmis that professed 
to be able to cure men with the tips of its antennae. 

The young man greeted him with refined courtesy, 
and the Doctor anxious to show him that he under- 
stood French, addressed him in wbaX he supposed 
to be that language, a smattering of which he had 
picked iq> as f ar back as the time of the Emperor 
NapoleoD L 

" Vooe-ate oon medesen, monshoo? " 

* Oui, monsieur, mon collogue:" 

"The Devil is your collogue, I am noti — Vooc- 
ate oon magnetizoor, monshoo? ^ 
" Oui mon cher bonhomme." 

* Zat»— ooo— fiharlatanery, monshoo I * 

* Comme toote la m6decinc; monsieur.* 

Dr. Saxkantyds put both hands behind his back; 
measured the young man first from head to foo^ 
and then from foot to head, scratched his own fasad 
violently, and retreated pcecipitatel/« 
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And now Sz6phalmi rejoined the stranger, and 
begged him to come in and see the invalid. 

In the adjoining chamber where old H6tfalasy 
was lying, the curtains were drawn and the floor 
was covered with cari>et9, so that no light and no 
noise should disturb the sufferer. 

On the lofty bed lay a motionless figure, with 
closed eyes and hands folded across his breast, a 
motionless^ helpless bit of earth, worse off indeed 
than other bits of earth, because it had the con- 
sciousness of existence. 

The stranger approached the bed, seized one of 
the cold bony hands^ tested the pulse and laid his 
hand on the invalid's forehead. It might have been 
a corpse that lay there. The eyes did not open, the 
blood scarce seemed to flow through the veins, the 
respiration was hardly perceptible. 

" He lies like that all day long," said Sz6phalmi 
to the stranger. 

The youth took his rings from his hands; asked 
for a glass of water, and drew the tips of his fingers 
first round the rim of the glass and then along the 
cjreballs and the temples of the old man in a down- 
ward direction. 

Sz^phalmi stood beside him widi a dubioos 
expression. The young man at once observed 
it 

"You, sir, are also a sufferer," said he; "flqr 
method can cure you also." 

Sz^halmi smiled bitterly — galvanised 
may smile in the same way. 
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"The balm that is to cure me does not exbt,** 
said he. 

''My method does ix>t depend on material sub- 
stances You shall see. In an hour's time you shall 
have actual experience of my treatment Your cases 
are very much alike." 

-How so?" 

* They are due to the same cause. The hidden 
seat of the evil in both your cases is the mind, both 
of you are suffering from terrible bereavements^ you 
have lost your wife and two children, the old man 
his daughter and two grandchildren." 

The sick old man drew a long and deep sigh at 
these words» but his eyes still remained dosed. 
Sz6phalmi sat down on a chair beside him, hid his 
face in his hands, and fell a weeping. 

The young unknown continued to draw his fingers 
softly round the rim of the glass, producing a ghostly 
sort of low wailing sound. 

* The water wfll become magnetic before long/' 
said he, " and then we shall see." 

" Yet," pursued he, " there is an even more evil 
malady than the sorrow of bereavement, and that 
is — remorse. You are both troubled by the bitter 
memories of an irrevocable past You did not 
always love your children, your grandchildren, as 
you do now that they are boUi dead — and this is the 
greatest affliction of alL" 

At these words the sick H6tfalusy opened his 
eyes and gazed at the speaker in astonishment 

Sziphalmi stammered sorrowfully t 
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"Ohb sir! why do you torture us with these 
words? They make the poor old man's heart 
bleed" 

"I see: Already he bq^ins to rcvivcL The 
medicine is a violent one, no doubt, but for that very 
reason all the more efficacious. SuflFering sopcr- 
YCDe% and in suffering lies the very crisis of the 
malady. But a few more drops of this water. So! 
The reaction will be still more violent presently, as 
you shall see. The sick man will groan and have 
convubions. Cold drops of sweat will exude from 
his tem{^e& After that, however, he will grow 
calmer, and the cure will be complete if God help 



The youth continued to magnetise the water. 

" The sick man's greatest pain proceeds from the 
recollection of those years when first you made the 
acquaintance of his recently deceased daughter." 

" What do you know, sir, of diose years? " stam- 
mered Sz6phadmi« modi surprised 

''As much as a doctor ought to know whose 
business it is to cure the hearts of his patients^ He 
strongly opposed the marriage of the girl with yoa. 
He was wrong in so doing. True affection when 
cocchtded from the right road seeks out secret paths 
for itself. Yoo discovered for yourselves some such 
secret path." 

-Sirl" 

** Hush ! The patient is groaning. The cure is 
operating. These secret relations had consequences 
which could not be hidden. Your wife became a 
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mother before she was yet your wife. Pardon me^ 
sir» but it is as a doctcv that I address you." 

" How do you come to know all this? " faltered 
Sz6phalmi, in a scarcely audible voice. " And when 
it was kept so secret tool *' he thought to himself. 
The same instant the old man made a violent effort 
to rise from his bed and compel the speaker to be 
silent 

" It is having a strong effect, a very strong effect," 
said the youth, feeling the side man's pulse. " His 
pulse is beating ten strikes more a minute that it 
did just now. Squire H6t£alusy/' he resumed, " on 
hearing these evil tidings flew into a violent temper ; 
he was always a very passionate man. He told his 
daughter that if she did not kill her child, he himself 
would kill the pair of them. He would have married 
her to someone else, to a rich man of high rank. 
This tmlud^ accident must be kept secret The 
girl was very miserable. Her brother stood forth 
m her defence^ and took her part against his own 
father, and his father cursed him in consequence, 
expelled him from the house, and forbade him ever 
to show his face there again. And the uninvited 
guest, the little suckling who had no right to be 
bom, also atoned for its fault ; they said that it was 
dead. Oh, how the sick man is pressing my hand 
with his cramped fingers I This method of treat- 
ment is working wonders." 

Sz6phalmi sank back into the depths of his aiiD- 
and shivered as if with an ague fit 
The rich man, however, abandoned the bride 

h 
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oo the very day of the wedding, and in that same 
ycM the elder IKtfalusy suddenly grew grey. Yoa 
see, sir, I am well informed A doctor ought to 
know every little detail relating to a case if he is 
to cure the patient The father was now ready to 
let his daughter marry her former lover, but you 
were no longer inclined for such a marriage. One 
day, however, the girl went to you of her own aoconi 
widi the face of a Itmatic, and threatened • • •* 
" Hush, sir ! for Heaven's sake ! " 
" Ah ! how much more rapidly his blood is circu- 
lating. His muscles are twitching, his lips are 
convulsed, his arteries begin to throb — the girl 
threatened to reveal the fact that she had killed her 
child and so mount the scaffold, unless you made 
her your wife.** 

The sick man began to throw about his arms» 
and cold drops of sweat, like transparent pearls» 
welled forth from his forehead Sz6phalmi arose 
and walked about the room wringing his hands. 

"Who told you that?*' he adced the stranger, 
suddenly planting himself right in front of him. 

" Softly, sir, you are disturbing me. The patient 
is about to take a favourable turn, look how he is 
sweating. His sufferings are violent, and I am glad 
to see them, it shows that his vital energy is return- 
ing. Repose is a symptom of death, pain is a sign 
of life. Let us go on with our magnetising. These 
long passes from the temples to the shoulders work 
wonders. The whole soul of the sick man now 
dingi to the thought that just because he himseU 
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cast forth his irst grandchild, which he hated, there- 
fore God took from him tiie other two which he 
loved Notice, sir ! that heaving bosom, those fieiy 
red eyes, those swelling lips — all of them are in 
their way the interpreters of that one thought 
God has punished him and you, the father and the 
grandfather ; He has removed from you the blessing 
which you rejected of your own accord, and now 
you stand by yourselves in the world, so lonely, 
so comfortless, joined to each other by nothing 
but the recollection of a terrible loss." 

Sz^phalmi buried his head among the pillows of 
the speechless invalid and sobbed bitterly. 

Then the youth arose and took the old man's 
hand in his hand, gazed steadily into his burning 
eyes with his eyes> and with a voice of exaltation 
thus addressed the unhappy wretch, who seemed 
to be bearing in his bosom all die torments of Hell t 

" Suppose someone were to come here to you now 
and say, 'Behold! that outcast child, whom you 
wished to thinic of as dead, nay, or murdered ! whose 
birth you cursed, and whose death you prayed for, 
I now give her back to you 1'— how would yoa 
fed?" 

The sick man there and then drew the youth's 
hand up to his lips, and with an effort raised himself 
iqp in his bed His lips were wide open, his tongue 
babbled something unintelligible^ while Sz6phahm 
rq^arded him with amazement, and tugged away at 
Ids own hair like one possessed 

The youth put his hand into his bosom and diof 
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forth the litde bab/s cap embroidered with rooe- 
bads and forget-me-nots^ and hdd it iq> before the 
two men. 

''What if someone were to restore to yon tiie 
darling wearer of that little cap? What if I were to 
tell you that a single consolation still remained to 
yoa, an angel sent from Heaven in whom yoa could 
learn to rejoice once more? What if I were to 
tdl you that she had grown up as gentle and as 
beautiful as tiiose angels who are permitted to 
minister to the earth? " 

At these words the feiher knelt down at the 
stranger's feet and kissed his hands iif a transport 
of joy, while old H6tfalu^, in a sort of paroocysm 
threw himself off the bed, made a snatdi at the 
little pearl-embroidered cap, and exclaimed in a 
piercing voice i 

-Eliser 

The remedy had indeed been efficacious. The 
old man was actually sitting up and had r e c ov e red 
the use of his tongue. 

The broken-down old man, who had been in a 
state of collapse now violently seized the youth's 
arm with his still tremulous hand, and groped his 
way along it till he was able to touch the little cap 
with his lips. 

'Elise, Elise, wore that I How beautiful she 
wasl" he cried. 

'Where is she?"* sobbed Sziphalmi, hiding Ut 
face in his handa 

''Now she is indeed beautifoL She is m WfH 
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huids toa She has found a loving feither who 
guazds her as the apple of his eye. And she is 
wise as well as beautiful Her glorious eyes are as 
blue as the expanse of heaven, and radiant with 
innocence and goodness^ Her lips are as small as 
wild strawberries^ and when she smiles her pretty 
little face is full of dimples." 

" Yes, yes, she promised to be like that I ** stam- 
mered Sz^phalmi, pressing the stranger's hand to his 
heart 

But old H6tfolu^ was sitting up in bed and 
insisted upon getting up. 

** I am going. I am going for her. Lead me to 
her. I will fetch her." 

** Sof dy, sof tly» sir. Lie down again 1 Remember 
that I am a doctor, and I have still to cure you. You 
must continue to lie in bed for some time^ and 
cannot yet see your grandchild The girl is with 
folks who love her. Her adopted father is all love^ 
you have been all hatred. You must first be cured 
of that evil sickness" 

" Of what sickness? I am no longer sick. I am 
quite cured." 

" Of hatred. You have a cast-ofiF son who perhaps 
at this very moment is standing on the threshold of 
destruction. You have no tiiought for him. You 
have still some hard stones in your heart Those 
stones must first of all be pulverized and dissolved. 
Now if this son of yours were standing here^ and you 
wece to stretch out your arms to him and say, ' My 
child 1 ' then you would be cured, ihen you might 
veiy well say^ ' I am no longer sick.' " 
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''And shall I not see iiiyr cbild tm dien?* waOei 
Szephalxm. 

"Sir, you are very exactmg." 

* Ask of me what you will, I place all my property 
at your disposal If you will not bring my child 
hither, at l^st take me where I may see her. You 
need not tell her I am her father, I only want to 
exchange a word or two widi her. Whatever price 
you may put on such a service I shall not consider 
it too great" 

" Sir, I am no impostor who wants to make money 
out of you. The only recompense I daim for restor- 
ing to you your lost child is that you welcome back 
the youth who was driven from this home: I have 
odd desires sometimes^ but I stick to diemL" 

The young man shrugged his shoulders, refolded 
the little pearl-trimmed cap, thrust it into his bosom 
again, and coldly replied : 

** And if we cannot save this young man? " 

" Then I shall keep my secret and you will never 
know where the girl ia" 

Old H6tfalusy sighed deeply. 

^ Bring me pen and paper," said he to his aoo-i*- 
hw. 

The latter looked at him as if he did not under- 
stand. 

The old man insisted impatiently. 

''Place the table here and give me writing* 
materials^ I say." 

When he had got what he wanted be beckoned 
to the stranger 
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"Listen, sir, to what I write,'' said be. 
Then he arose from his bed, took up the pen, and 
wrote with a txembling hand the following letter ij 

"To General VfeRXESSY. 

^ Sir, — By a divine nmade I have recovered 
within die last hour my power of speedy and the 
use of my fingers The very first word I am aUe 
to speak and to write I address to you who have 
such good cause to hate me^ and diat word i»— 
mercyl I ask of you mercy towards that son of 
mine to whom I myself have never shown mercy. 
I ask for mercy from you who in your judicial 
capacity have never shown mercy to anyone You 
Imow full well that all the faults of this child of 
mine are due entirely to me. You know that xny 
cruelty has made life a wilderness to him and filled 
him with cynical bitterness — he who was always so 
tender-hearted that even an angry look was pain 
to him. Behcdd, sir! the one man who could venture 
to insult you with inqnmity now lies in the dust 
before y<m, and begs for your compassion. And in 
order duit such compassion may not appear as rust 
on your iron character, show this letter to the world 
and say: 'My mortal enemy has wept before mo 
in the dust in order that I might condescend to 
stoop down and raise him up.' Your humbled^ 
eternally faithful servants 

"Benjamin Hetfalusy.*' 
"Would yoQ look at this letter, sir?'' asked tbi 
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old nmn, tnmiiiK towudt tbe itraiigcr mtd 
were tan in Us eye^ 

''I thank yoo," feltered the tfbm^ps, and hs 
lelf hastened to fold up the letter and seal it 
" S7^halmi will deliTer it* 
" Nay, sir» I will see to thai mysdf .* 
* You will? But who, then, are you? *^ 
" That I will tell you — perhaps— aooie day * 
The old man took the youth's hand in both ltt% 
and pressing them warmly, said in a Toioe that 
trembled with emotion i 
•God help you!" 

At that moment Dr. Sazkantyds peeped in at 
the door, and was amazed to see the old man talking 
and writing the address on a letter with his own 
right hand, while his whole countenance was warm 
with feeling. This magnetic cure was truly mar- 
vellous. 

He approached the youth and, bowing respect- 
fully, remarked, 
^ Mossoo! vooz ate oon anshantoor ! " 
^Possibly, but why should we not gpcak Hun- 
garian? " replied the other smiling. 

''Then yoa are not French?" asked the dumr 
founded doctor. 

"Why should I be? It does not follow because 
a person may have just come from France that 
therefore he is a Frenchman, does it? " 

"All the better pleased, I am sure, my dear 
colleague! " — and then it suddenly occurred to him 
that only a short time ago he had said to him in 
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Huapmnt *The Devil may be your ooIleBgoe, 
I'm not!'' 

** All you have to do now is to give the patient 
tonics; that won't interfere widi my cure. I shall 
come back again in a few dayS) and by that time 1 
hope he will be quite strocig. Till then, let us trust 
inGodl" 

The young unknown then hastened to his 
carriage, Sz6phalmi accompanying him the wfade 
way. 

Everyone who had recently seen the old man 
apparently on the verge of the graven and now 
Ix^ld him completely changed, going about with 
a lively irritable temper and rosy cheeks^ were 
amazed at this' wonder-doctor who could perform 
cures by the mete touch of his &nger-tipa 

* He must be a magicianl " said they. 



The unknown next presented Umisdf at ibt 
residence of General V6rtessy. 

They told him this was not the official hour for 
being received ; at such times the General was wont 
to be with his wife. He replied i 

** So much the better ; what I have to tell him 
will be better told in the presence of his wife" 

The General was informed of this odd wish, and 
took to the idea so kindly that he ordered the young 
man to be instantly admitted 

And, in a few moments^ a handsome, courtly youth 
stood before him, who greeted the General frankly 
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and die General's wife ceremoniously. In bis hands 
he carried a small forage-cap with a border of thin 
gold diread round it, and his whole style and bear- 
ing testified to the fact that, somewhere or other, 
he had been brought up as a soldier. 

** I beg your pardon, General, for disturbing yoo 
so unconscionably, and robbing you of your most 
predous moments^ but the business on which I have 
come admits of no delay. My name is Count 
Kamienszky, I come from PolaxKl, and I bring a 
petition in favour of yotmg H^tfalusy, who deserted 
in the belief that he had shot his captaia" 

The General's face grew suddenly cold He had 
becoow a cast-iron statue^ just as he was wont to be 
when on parade. 

** From whom is your petition? " 

* From the very officer for whom his bullet was 
intended. That bullet did not strike home, but 
stuck fast in his laced jacket ; yet it was well aimed 
too at thirty paces, just in the middle of the heart'' 

•* And what does the crfficer want? " 

"Pardon for the deserter. He admits diat he 
was in the wrong. He in^dted a woman — ^I speak 
with absolute certainty, for I am that woman's 
relation — and he would now make good his fault 
by imploring pardon for liie man who stood forth 
to wipe out that insult" 

"To implore pardon is not enough. What can 
he say in the man's defence? " 

"He certifies that the youth was a pattern of 
soldierly honour, valour, and discipline that 
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comrades idolized him, his superiors liked him, and 
they now unanimously imite in this petition for his 
pardoa I hare brought letters with me to prove 
all that I say ; be so good as to peruse them! ** 

The Genexal took the letters and read them 
through. He discovered more than one old com- 
rade, more than one dear friend amoi^ the names 
written there. The young man had spoken the 
truth But what was the use of it alL The daima 
of duty ooly became tbe more urgent 

"Sir/' said the General coldly, folding up the 
letten again and pladng them on the tabl^ "I 
gather from your manner and bearing that you 
were biought up as a soldier/' 

" You are right, General I passed the years of 
my childhood at a miUtaiy institutioo, and a Uttir 
time ago I was a soldier myself/' 

** In that case you must have some notion of thr 
absolute necessity of the strictest discipline so long 
as the soldier is under arms" 

" I am well aware of it; and it was not that which 
made me abaxKlon a military career. If he ii^om 
I am now addressing were to say to me, ' I stand 
here as a judge,' I should sini^ly withdraw, knowing 
that my cause was lost But, sir, I am now address 
ing the man that is in you, a man with a heart, z 
being blessed with human feeling, 'tis to hliB that I 
would speak" 

And the large black eyes of the stranger had suck 
a heart-searching expression in them that tib« 
General turned awa^ from hink 
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Then, as if still in search of hope and a 
the youth glanced in the direction of the General's 
wife^ and her bright eyes gave him in return such a 
look of encouragement, as if to bid him not to 
fear, tor they two were certainly at one in the 
matter. 

But now the General turned sharply round upon 
die stranger again. 

"Do you know what I am commonly called, 
whether from fear, or fun, or respect, I will not say, 
that is all one to m^ but do you know what they 
conmionly call me?" 

" Yes, they call you ' the nnn of iron,' yet even 
iron melts in a smeltii^-f umace." 

** Do you fancy there in sudi a smelting-fumace 
in the wotW?" 

* I hope sa I have got one more letter f cm: you. 
I ought to have given it to you first of all, but I have 
kept it till last The handwriting will be familiar 
to you. Take it and read it through." 

The General was dumfounded when he recog- 
nised the handwriting in which the address was 
written. The hand which had penned those lines 
had been somewhat tremulous^ that was plain from 
the irregularity of the script, but he recognised it 
perfectly all die same. 

As he r^rarded it he grew a shade paler. 

He opened the letter, and his eyes remained 
riveted on the very first line as if he were too 
astonished to proceed any further. 

"Read on. General, I beg. Read it out aloud," 
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murmured die youth; ''we shall see whether the 
iron will melt or not" 

The General stared stiffly fcMr a time at die young 
xnan, then he read the letter through in silence, 
finally refolding it and thrusting it into his breast- 
pocket 

Then he turned to die window, and remained for 
a long time in a brown study. 

Suddenly he turned once more towards the youth 
and said: 

** Sir, devise some means whereby I may save this 
man. Find, I say, some way or mode of salvation 
compatible with soldierly honour, and I will pursue 
it" 

The youth, surprised, overcome, rushed towards 
the General, seized his muscular hand, and would 
certainly have kissed it had not the General drawn 
it back. 

V6rtessy was veiy near losing his composure. 

" Stay here ! " said he. " There you have," point- 
ing at Cornelia, "a confederate who would also 
take die stronghold by assault Deliberate together, 
and devise some expedient I leave you to your- 
selves." 

And with that he quitted the room^ leaving the 
young man alone widi his wife. 

And when he had gone, when the door had closed 
to behind him, the fig^e of the strange youdi lost 
its soldierly bearing, and his limbs with a painful 
spasm subsided into that picturesque pose in which 
artists generally represent Niobe^ or die Daughters 
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of Sion mooming by the willows of Babylon. Every 
trace of energy and vigour vanished from his face^ 
his eyelids clewed over his tea^ftd eyes, and his lips 
parted with an expression of the deepest emotion. 
Once more he raised his languishing head to show 
his strength of mind, but the e£Fort was useless. In 
the presence of a woman such affectation was no 
longer possible^ and when his eyes met those of 
Cornelia, he suddenly burst into tears, fell sobbing 
on his knees before her, seized her hand pressed it 
convulsively to his breast, and trembling and gasp- 
ing, said to her in a voice full of agony : 

''Oh, madamr, by the tender mexcies of God, I 
implore yoo to help me and not forsake me." 

Cornelia r^rarded him with wondering eyes, her 
shrewd intellect had already deciphered die enigma^ 
but her eyes still looked doubtful. 

• Who arc you? " she asked. 

The stranger covered his blushing face mth botti 
hands and sobbed forth : 

^A woman, an imhappy woman^ 1^0 love% 
is beside herself, who is xcady to dim tot him 
lofea'* 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE PLAGUE. 



TiHSSE is a mighty Potentate among us here hdaw, 
the secrets of whose existence are still unknown to 
our wise men, although they have a lot to tell us 
about her power ; a Potentate whom they have not 
yet taught us to fear, or else everybody would not 
itill be turning to her full of hope. 
This Potentate is not Hell, but the Earth 
YeS| the good, the blessed, the peaceful Earth 
She is not violent like the other elements^ fire, water, 
and air. She calmly allows herself to be trampled 
underfoot; lets us make great woimds in her; lets 
us load her broad back with cities and towns ; crush 
her bones by driving deep mining-shafts into ber — 
and for all that she allows us who plague her so^ 
to Uve and multiply in the midst of her dust 

Has anyone ever inquired of her: OH ^ 
sovereign mistress! tibou good and blessed EarthI 
art thou pleased with the deeds we do upon thee? 
Can it please thee, perdbance^ to see us root up tby 
beauteous fresh woods from off thee, leaving tl^ 
tormented body all naked in the blaze of tbc Sun?. 
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Can it please thee to see us constrain thy flowing 
rjvers within narrow basins, dry up thy lakes and 
leave thee athirst? Can it please thee to see us 
tear open thy body, break it up into little fragments,, 
and compel these fragments to produce meat and 
drink for us? Can it please thee to see us drench 
thy flowery meads with blood and hide away the 
bones of our dead in thy bosom? Can it please 
thee that we live upon thee here, and bless and 
curse thee that thou mayest nourish us, and rack 
our brains as to how we may best multiply our 
species in those portions of the earth where men 
are still but few? 

Nevertheless, the Earth patiently endures all this 
ill-treatment Only now and then does she tremble 
with a fleeting horror, and then the palaces heaped 
upon her totter to their very f oimdations. Yet are 
there any among us who tmderstand the hint? 

And then for centuries afterwards she gives not 
a single sign of life. She puts up with her naughty 
children as every good mother does. She overlooks' 
and hides away their faults and endures in their 
stead the visitations of Heaven. She is never angry 
with them, she never punishes them. She cherishes 
and nourishes them, and expects no gratitude in 
return. She only pines and pines, she only frets 
within herself, she only grieves and is anxious about 
the fate of her children, her selfish, heartless 
children: grief and ai^^sh, the nastiness and the 
wickedness of man slowly undermine her strength 
and suddenly the Earth sickena 
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Oht how man foils down and perishes when the 
earth is sick I — like the parasitical aphis-grub from 
the jaundiced leaves! 

New sorts of death for which there is no name 
appear in the midst of the terrified peoples, and a 
breath of air carries cS the bravest and the 
strongest In vain they shut themselves up within 
stone walls^ anoint their bodies with salutary balms, 
and hold their veiy breath. Death invisible stalks 
through the fast-closed doors and seeks out them 
that fear hint No vitiated air, no contagion is 
necessary ; men have but to hear the name of this 
strange death and they tremble and die. 

This is no mere mortal malady, the Earth, the 
Earth herself is sick. 



And how comical too this terror isl 

1 remember those times. I was only a child then, 
I fancy, and the general terror affected me but little ; 
nay, the novelty of the situation rather diverted me. 
We were not allowed to go to school, we had a 
vacation for an indefinite period at which I was 
much delighted I must confess. Our towns were 
8q>arated from each other by military cordons, and 
all strangers passing to and fro were rigorously 
examined My good father, whose gentle, serious 
face is one of n^ most pleasant memories, buckled 
on his silver-hilted sword and went off himself to 
mount g^ard somewhere. I had greater confidence 
in that sword thaa in the whole English navy. My 
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blessed, thoughtful, mother hung round each of oar 
necks little bags with large bits of camphor in 
tihem, in the beneficial effects of which we believed 
absolutely, and strictly forbade us to eat melons 
and peaches. And we were good dutiful children 
and strictly obeyed her commands. And yet in that 
very year, just as if Nattire had resolved to be 
satirical at our expense, our gardens and ocdiaids 
overflowed with an abundance of magnificent fruit 
And there we allowed them all to rot We had a 
doctor in those days, a flne old fellow, who, when 
the danger was at its height, went fearlessly from 
house to house. He had white hair, rosy cheeks^ 
and a slim, erect figure, and was always cracking 
jckes with us. He used to say : " No funk, no risk 
of Death I " and would pick up the beautiful golden 
melons before our eyes and eat them with the best 
appetite in the world, and he took no harm from 
them, for he feared no danger. You had only to five 
r^;ularly and trust in God, he used to say. He 
would laugh when we asked him : " Is it true that 
the air is full of tiny scarce visible insects^ the in- 
haling of which brings about the disease? " "If yoa 
believe in these insects you had better keep your 
mouths shut lest they fly into them while you are 
talking," he would say. And subsequently when 
we heard the drowsy monotonous tolling of the bells 
and the funeral dirges sung day after day, morning 
and evening, beneath our windows, and saw orphans 
following in the track of the limibering corpse- 
carts; when they told us that everyone in the 
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ndghbouringf hoases hid died off in two ithys» and 
we saw all the windows of the house opposite fast- 
dosed, and not a soul looking through them; at 
such a time it was good to fdd one's hands in 
prayer and reflect that we were still all togedier, 
and that not one of us had been taken away, but 
God had preserved us from all calamity. Our hope 
was weak, for there was no foundation for it to 
build upon, bat otv &itfa was strong and all- 
sufficing. 

Such is the sole unprrssi op I have retained of 
Ihat memorable year. 

Ah I elsewhere that same year was not oontent 
with embroidering its mourning robe with mere 
tears, it used blood also, and taught the land a two- 
f okl lesson at a heavy oost 



The circular ktters issued by the ooonty authori- 
ties flew from village to village, informing the local 
sages of the approaching peril of which even the 
well-formed knew no mc^e than they bad known 
ten years before, no more than they actually know 
now. 

The local sages^ that is to say the justices and the 
sdioolmasters, were directed to explain to the 
ignorant people the contents of these circular 
letterSw 

Explain indeedl Men whose own knowledge 
was of the most elementary description, men who 
looked for supernatural causes m tiie most natural 
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phenomena, were to explain what was still a pro 
found mystery to the collective wisdom of the world ! 

Mr. Kord6, whom we remember as one of the two 
schoohnasters of H^tfalu, accordingly, by dint of 
bellowing, gathered all his subjects around him. 
It was the day before breaking up for the holidays, 
and drawing from his pocket the folded and 
corded vellum document, he gave them to understand 
that he was going to explain it to them. They, in 
their turn, were to explain it when they got home 
to their dear parents. 

" Blockheads ! " this was his usual mode of 
addressing his jeunesse dorie — ^"blockheads! you 
see here before you the letter patent of His 
Honour, the magistrate, signifying that all the 
schools are to be shut up, and the whole village is 
to be on the alert, inasmuch as a terrible diseiise, 
called the * morbus,' is about to enter the kingdom 
When the morbus lays hold of anybody the indi- 
vidual in question has not even time to look over 
hia shoulder, but falls down dead on the spot 
Down he drops, and there he stays. 

" The morbus begins in this way. The gall over- 
flows into the vital essences, and becomes gall-fever 
or cholera, consequently take care you don't aggra- 
Tate me. 

* Moreover, the morbus in question is to be found 
inside this year's melons, apricots, and all sorts of 
fruit ; so every man jack of you who doesn't want 
to be a dead 'un mustn't go guzzling berries and 
such like,'' 
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Here a couple of Scythians from the northern 
counties began squabbling loudly on the back 
benches 

''Hie, there, you blockhead! Mike Turlyik, I 
know it is you — ^what was I talking about? " 

"You was saying that — ^that — ^that — no more 
apricots were to be sneaked from his reverence's 
gardea" 

" Come out here, my son, wilt thou? Tve a word 
to say in thine ear! " 

And he leathered the imfortunate Mike soundly. 
Yet the lad after all had reasoned not illogically, 
for he had started from the assumption that the 
prohibition in question had been inserted in the 
letter patent for the express purpose of scaring the 
people away from the priest's orchard, his reverence 
being the only man in the village who cultivated 
fruit-treea 

" And now let us return to the matter in hand 
Listen now, you addlepates! 

"Bathing, too, is very dangerous just now, and, 
in fact, every sort of washing with cold water, for 
thereby the vital essence within a man is easily up- 
set On the other hand, brandy-drinking is very 
wholesome, for thereby the volume of ^iritual 
essenoe in man is at any rate increased. Work on 
an empty stomach is also dangerous, as also are 
too much reflection and brain-racking. On the 
other hand the eating of roast meat and aa 
httle walking about in the sun aa possible aie vtxy 
profiUblc'' 
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This passage delighted the addlqpates immenaefy; 

** Tnasnwirh, however, as it is quite possible that 
a man from a neighbouring village might easily 
odovcj to us in his jacket or knapsack this morbus^ 
which, by the way, is as catching as sheep-ticks; 
therefore it is ordered that nobody is to quit his 
own village, either by cart or on foot, and xk> 
stranger is to be admitted from without Should 
anyone require; however, to pass through the district; 
he must first of all be locked securely in a cowshed 
beyond the limits of the village; and there his 
dothes must be well smoked (* fumigated ' they call 
it^ and he himself well doused in a ducking-tub, and 
if he has any coin about him it must be rubbed with 
ubts, which life-imperilling occupation will be dully 
attended to by the local gipsies.'' 

After a pause; Mr. Kord£ resumed fats femoi 
instructions as follows t 

"If, nevertheless^ anyone despite these wise 
regalations; should catch the morbus^ there is only 
one antidote; the name whereof is Vismuthum. 
Viamuthun; vismuthi* neuter gender* second deden- 
sioa In Hungarian viszmuta, in Slovak vismu- 
thnuD; in English bismuth." 

At this point the worthy preceptor was overoome 
fay a violent fit of coughing, for he was now bound 
h^ bis di r ectioos to eoqplain the properties of this 
iqysterioQS substance whose name he bimsdf had 
JBit tiiat momanr kamt for the first tme txoax his 
juBCter naoBDiL 

"Wdl^iMiwI tistso all of you, for I shall examine 
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yoo presently upoQ all that I have been telling you. 
Vismuthum is a powder, or rather a fluids or per- 
haps 'twere better to say a powder of a — a quite 
indefinable colour. It is prepared in all sorts of 
ways» and has no particular odour, and in substance 
mudi resembles piskotum.* Eveiyone who par- 
takes of it instantly becomes quite well again. First 
of all it is to be taken in a cofiFee spoon (his reverence 
will supply the spoon gratis), and then, if that has 
no effect; in a tablespooa If that also has no effect; 
then two tablespoons must be taken, and so on in 
increasix2g doses^ until the morbus leaves the patient 
altogether. It is to be had in tlie apothecary's shop 
at Kassa, so whoever does not go and get some has 
enly himself to blame if he dies Poor men will 
receive it gratb from Dr. Sarkanfyiis^ and those who 
wca't take it willingly will have it crammed down 
their throats by force, and it will be also q>rinkled 
in all tiie wells of drinking water that the people 
may get some of it that way. It will therefore be 
smdi better to make the acquaintance of vismuthum 
in a friendly manner, than go to the devil one way 
or other for not taking it" 

The young people appreciated this last witticism 
and roared with laughter. 

One of Mr. Kord6's cubs took the liberty, how- 
ever, of stretching out two finget% which signified 
tiat he had a question to ask. 

• WeU» SUpikp out with itr 

• Aitimoaf • 
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* Mr. RedoUp is the stuff sweetish like? " 

" Ajine ! have I not told you what it was? Yoo 
have not been attending ; hold out your pawl * 

The urdnn got a smart rap on the palm of hia 
band with the ruler. 

* And now the other I * 

And so both hands smarted instead of his ears. 

* And now, Guszti Klimpa, stand out and repeat 
to these blockheads what I have been saying/' 

Guszti Klimpa was the head boy, because his 
£ather rented the village pot-house, and he himself 
wore the best jacket of tihem all, so he was the 
master's favourite. The urchin hastily pocketed the 
pen-knife with whidi he had hitherto been carving 
hit bench, blushed deeply in his embarrassment, 
and his eyes ahnost started from his head in his 
endeavoiu3 to find an answer to the question put to 
him. 

* Well my son, come, what did I say now? •• 
The lad took a plimge at random. 

^Nixnus is a fluid which becomes a powder* 
whidi can be made from anything, and very much 
resembles a piskota."* 

" Bgfify prcestanter^ eminentissime. Only not pis- 
kota but piskatum ;t not feminine, you know, but 
neuter gender, second declension." 

So Guszti Klimpa returned to his seat very wdl 
satisfied with himself. 

^ Moreover, this I must add — and mind you tdl 

* Biicalt t ABtimwy. 
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k to your parents when you get home — that nolliii^ 
is 8o good in these dangerous times as to drink one 
glass of brandy in the early morning on an empty 
stomach, another in the afternoon, a third on lying 
down, and as many times more as one feels any 
foreign substance in the stomach. That is the best 
remedy of alL And, oaszti Klimpal mind you 
don't forget to inform your dear father that your 
schoolmaster, the rector, is very much afraid of the 
morbus, and that my spirit flask is still with you/^ 

Guszti Klimpa's face assumed a pious expression 
at this reminder, and shoving beneath his hymn- 
book the shaft of his quill pen out of which he was 
manufacturing a pocket pistol, he promised to 
deliver the message at home. 

" And now let us sing a hymn and say a prayer. 
And after that there will be no more school till the 
morbus has departed." 

Great was the joy of the promising youths at 
these words. Guszti Klimpa fired off his impro- 
vised pistol underneath the bench, and the pellet 
hit Mr. Kord6 full on the nose, whereupon he wdl 
trounced J6ska Slipik, though he knew very wdl 
that he was not the culprit 

Whilst the wrongfully flogged urchin was still 
howling, the others began singing the hymn. So 
long as the low notes predominated Mr. Kordi's 
voice was alone audible, but at the crescendoes the 
youthful believers had it all their own way, and 
shrieked till the windows rattled, the rector beat- 
ing time the while by lightly tapping the heads of 
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tbe Faithfcil with his ruler whenever they dep art ed 
from (^ ixx^xcacticable melody. 

After that; Guaa:ti Klimpa grappled with a prayer, 
and recited the morning devotions instead of the 
evening derations by mistake, a lapse of which the 
rector, however, took no notice. The Amen was 
no sooner uttered than the youngsters, with a wild 
yell, made a solid rush for the door, bearing in 
mind Mr. Kord6's laudable habit on such occasions 
of lambing it into the hindermost by way of pro- 
testing against the general uproar. When the whole 
dass was fairly out in the street again, its delight 
at being released from school for some time to come 
was too much for it; and in the exuberance of its 
high spirits it fell tooth and nail upon the Lutheran 
lads who were playing at ball in front of their own 
churchy broke a couple of their beads, scribbled i 
" Vival Tacatio " on the walb of every house th^ 
came to^ slanuned to every gate they passed, and 
roused eveiy dog in the village to fury pitch — ^thus 
giving the whole world to understand that tht 
rector, Mr. MirhaH Kord6, had given his pronus- 
ing pupils an extraordinary holiday, because the 
morbus was coming, and it was not good for people 
to congregate together at such tirne^ 



And now the village ancients and the women 
were trooping home from church. 

Every face was dominated by an expresnoa cl 
dumb terror. 
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In tfie cKuith tibe priest also had read alood the 
letter firom the county authorities, adding a ahort 
discourse of his own to the effect that a cakn c(m- 
idence in the providence of God and a dear 
Christian conscience were worth far more than all 
the medicaments, coacdoxis, and bismuCh powder in 
the world 

" We are all, however, in tihe hands of God," he 
said, ''and if we live well we shall die well A 
righteous man need never fear Death." 

The old hag, ''the death-bird," was aooching 
there on the church steps with a bundle of healing 
herbs in her lap^ and her crutch tmder her armpits, 
and witb her chin resting on her knee. She kept 
counting all who came out of the church: 'Onel 
two! three I" Every time she came to three she 
b^;an all over again — every third person was 
supeifluousL 

And now all had gone, only she remained behind, 
she and shaggy Hanik, the bellringer. 

After the departure of the people a little white 
dog came running along, and, as often happens, 
peeped into the church. 

" Clear out of that! " cried the sextno^ fltngixig 
the large church door key after hint 

The aged sybil lifted a skinny finger and shook it 
menacingly at the sexton. 

" Hanik ! shaggy Handk ! Why dost thoa drive 
away the dog? I tell thee, and I tell thee the truth, 
that it were better for thee, aye ! and for others alsa 
if they could be as such dogs instead of the two- 
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legged beasts they really are, for ere long we shall 
be in a world where not the voice c^ thy bell» but 
the howling of dogs will accompany the dead to 
their last resting-place. Therefc^e trouble not thy- 
^If about the dogs, Handk, shaggy Handk." 

The bellringer durst not reply. He closed the 
cfaurcfa dooT softty, got out of the woman^s way, 
and while he hastened off, it seemed to him as if 
his head was dizzy from some cause .or other, and 
his feet were tottering beneath him. 

When he handed the church door key over to the 
priest his reverence gave him to understand that by 
order of the authorities the church bells were not 
to be tolled for the dead during the outbreajk of the 
phgue to avoid alarming the people. 

As he went home that evening shaggy Handle's 
head waggled from side to side, as if every hair upon 
it was a heavy debt As he went along he heard 
all the dogs howling. Well« henceforth thty would 
have to follow the dead to their graves. 

After that Handk had not the heart to go home, 
but sought comfort in the pot-house, where the 
village sages were already sitting in council together 
and disniMJng the problems of the Futuia 



CHAPTER X 

A LEADER OF THE PEOPLB. 

The other rector, Mr. Thomas Bodza, had icad a 
lot of things in the course of his life. 

He had read the history of Themistodes who» 
with a handful of Gredcs^ converted milli(»is of 
Persians into rubbish heaps; he had read of the 
exploits of the valiant Marahas, whov when one of 
their warriors flung his sandal into the air and uttered 
thrice the words "Marha, Marha, Marhal'' swept 
the Roman leg^ions from the face of Pannonia ; he 
had learnt from the Spanish historian all about 
Ferdinand VIU who chased the Moors from the 
Alhambra where they had held sway for hundreds 
of years; he bad read of the Scythian Bertezen^ 
who^ starting in life as a simple smith had delivered 
his race from the grinding yoke of the Geougs ; — 
and finally he had not only read but learnt by heart 
all the great works of our savants in which it is 
demonstrated with the most exact schdarship and 
the most inflexible logic, that the Greeks^ the 
Maraha% the Spaniards^ the Sc3rthians^ and» in £act» 
all the most famous naticms of the ea^ have 
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orisfinated from a single powerfal race which ntimr 

bers among its chiefest branches, such noble nations 

as the Russians, the Poles, the Bohemians^ and die 

Croats, &c, inasmuch aa the languages of all these 
various nations are so crammed with original 

Slavonic words, that if these words were suddenly 

demanded back from them by their rightful owners^ 

any sort of verbal intercourse amongst the nations 

in question would be henceforth impossible. 

All this Thomas Bodza had read and crammed 
into his head. Once he had even written a disserta- 
tion in whicli^ with astonishing profundity and 
ingenuity* he had denx>nstrated the striking resem- 
blance and the identical significance of the Gredc 
ov and the Slavonic tiszt, which dissertation was 
received with general applause in the local mutual 
improvement society where he recited it 

In his library were to be found all those learned 
tomes which do our dear native land the honour of 
only noticing her in order to disparage her, attribu- 
ting inter alia a Slavonic origin to all our chief 
towns, and forcing upon us the crushing conviction 
that we Hungarians cannot even call a single water- 
course our own, inasmuch as all our rivers rise 
in other countrie»-<ertainly a most dq>ressing; 
poverty-stricken state of things, especially as regards 
our catde dealers and boatmen, who, of course can 
do so litUe without water. 

After long-continued scientific investigations* 
materially assisted by a vigorous imagination, 
Thomas Bodza had constructed a m^ of his owi^ 
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in which the various countries appeared in a shape 
diverging essentially from that which diey actually 
occupy, and indeed only the figure of the virgin 
Europa, and the outlines of the unchangeable 
water-courses made one siispect that it was a repre- 
sentation of the old world at alL Not only did the 
boundaries of the realm suffer strange permutations, 
but the classical termination "grad,"* unusual and 
unnatural as it seemed to all but the initiated, was 
tacked on pretty frequently to the names of pturely 
Htmgarian towns both small and great ; and there 
was also noticeable this slight and fanciful deviation 
from the strict truth, to wit, that whereas cities of 
unappropriatable Asiatic origin like Debreczen, 
Kecskemet, Nagy-Koros» and others^ appeared 
degraded into insignificant villages by being marked 
with tiny points^ every little twopenny-halfpenny 
Slavonic village in the Carpathians was magnified 
into a cathedral dty, or starred to represent a for- 
midable fortress. 

The worthy paedagogue used to sit brooding over 
this map for hours. He would draw his boundaries 
with a pair of compasses^ construct imaginary roads 
from town to town, and reconstruct a fortress from 
the imposing ruins in the bed of the River Waag. 
Nay, he even ventured upon the audacious experi- 
ment of cutting through the mountain chain separa- 
ting the River Hemid from the River Poprdd^ and 
imiting these two rivers (in a state of nature they 

* The SUfonio wotd for ** towot* tlrai ComiUiidiiopk b Tiaigrad. 
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flow in diametrically opposite directions) into one 
broad continuous water-course, thus bringing to- 
gether all the various branches of that scattered 
£amily of kindred nations which dwells between the 
White Sea and the Black 

In those days very little was known among us erf 
railways beyond the rumour (the newspapers 
mentioned it as a sort of curiosity) that a certain 
Ei^lishman, called William Griffiths, wanted to 
make a wheel-track of iron. Thomas Bodza*s idea 
therefore of a continuous European waterway almost 
deserved to be called sublime. 

Such exaltation is innocent enough in itself. It 
is found, more or less, in every race, and is especially 
vigorous wherever an impoverished, orphaned stodc 
is aware of the existence of a powerful, d(»ninating, 
gigantic kinsman beyond a mountain range.* Un- 
fortunately, however, this exaltation did not remain 
an empty poetical dream in the bosom of our 
village paedagogue. 

Even as a student his heart was full of a bitter 
hatred of everything Hungarian. He went to sdiool 
at Pressbui^, that peculiar town where the traders 
are German, the gcoXry Hungarian, and the poor 
Slavonic. The traders pick holes in the gentry and 
the poor folks hate them both. He saw the heady 
young squires of the A/fo/df idle away their time 
It school in unedifying contrast to the diligent 

* jff^-a The SloTaks in oorth Haoguji who know that Russia 
Bes beyond the Carpathians, 
t TIm great Hungarian plala. 
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sober conduct of himself and his friends^ and yet 
the masters treated them with the greatest distino 
tiocL Some of them scarce^ attended the lectures 
at all, and yet they sat on die front benches. They 
were able to have private lessons^ and thus easily 
outstripped the poor scholars who had to slave night 
and day to keep pace with them. They marched 
about in fine clothes and got their poorer fellow- 
students to copy out their exercises for them. At the 
public examinations they declaimed Hungarian 
verses with such em^hasis^ with such a fire of en- 
thusiasni, that even that portion of the audience 
which did not understand a word of their fulmina- 
ting periods cheered them vociferously, whereas h^ 
Thomas Bodza, recited the affected, pedestrian, 
poetic effusions of the Slavonic School of self- 
improvement without the slightest effect Even in 
the rude arena oi material strength the Asiatic race 
showed a determination to be paramoimt The 
youths of the Alfdld were the better wrestlers, 
more skilful in gymnastic exercises^ and in all serious 
encounters asserted themsdves with more self- 
confidence and greater enthusiasm; they boasted 
ostentatiously of their nationality, and scornfully 
lodoed down upon hi& 

And dien, too, during the sessions of the Diet, 
when the haughty Hungarian gentry flocked to die 
capital from every quarter of the realm with extra- 
ordinary pomp and splendour, a new and clamorous 
Ufe filled all the streets, and the brilliant visitors 
SBonopolized evfiy yard of free space. It frequently 

M 
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happened, in the evenings, that a dozen or so of 
high-spirited jurati would join hand to hand, 
occupy the whole road, and squeeze against the wall 
any shabby-coated alienist who happened to come 
ill their way. The poor devil might be carrying 
hoTtte his meagre jusculum^ under his mantle in a 
Q»^r?e unvarnished pot, with a piece oi brown bread 
8CUC1C into it, revolving in his mind the whole time 
the story of another poor scholar in days gone by 
who, once upon a time, used, in the same way, to 
cany home his htmible mess oi pottage in just 
toch another coarse earthenware pot, and who^ 
nevertheless, came to be one of the princes, one of 
the great men of Hungary, with a great big coat 
of arms, and castles to dwell in. He forgot, however, 
to reflect that he, with whom he compared his own 
fate; was gifted at the outset with intellect and 
virile courage, qualities with which he himself had 
only been very modestly equipped by nature ; their 
common misery in early life was the sole point of 
resemblance between them. 

These first bitter impressions never left his mind 
He registered the disfavour of f(Mtune and the 
fruits of his own limited capacity among the griev- 
ances of the oppressed nationality to whidi he 
belonged. Years of want, his little dilapidated 
dwelling — granted him in his capacity of village 
teacher but shoved away into an obscure comer of 
H6tf altt— his meagre barl^-bread, his socdid frock* 
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coat — all these things aggravated the anguish of 
his soul. 

His occasional intercourse with the lord of the 
manor, the arrogant and pretentious H^tfalusy, was 
not calculated to reconcile him with his destiny. 
Hetfalusy regarded as a profitless loafer every man 
who did not seek his bread with spade and hoe, 
unless, of course, he happened to be a gentleman by 
birth. He applied this theory to the schoolmaster 
race especially, whom he conceived to have been 
invented for the express purpose of eternally hound- 
ing on the common folks against their lawful 
masters, the gentry. As if the world could not go 
on comfortably without the peasant learning his 
letters ! What he heard in church was quite enough 
for him surely I On one occasion, when mention 
was made in his presence ot a village shepherd who 
had forged a bank-note^ he observed that if the 
fellow had not learnt to write he would never have 
gone astray. The national school teacher^ he said 
were the natural attorneys of the agricultural popu- 
lation as against the landlords. And H6t£alusy 
gave practical expression to his belief whenever he 
had the chance. The com he was bound to supply 
to the schoolmaster was always measured out to 
him from the bottom of the sieve; he seized the 
courtyard of the school for his threshers, so that 
during school-time not a word of the lessons could 
be heard for the racket; he never repaired the 
building set apart for the cultivation of the muaes^ 
but looked on white the ■chodmaiter himself 
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patched up the holes in his wall with balls of day 
borrowed from his own garden, and re-thatched the 
dilapidated rush-roof with his own hand. Fre- 
quently he would rate the schoolmaster in the public 
thoroughfare, in the presence of the gaping rustics^ 
on the flimsiest pretext, and bully him as if be were 
the lowest of his menials. 

Thomas Bodza totted up all these outrages on tiie 
back of his map, and whenever he was immersed in 
that odd production, his eyes always fastened them- 
selves on three red crosses which he had marked 
over the little town which indicated H6tfala ; and 
at all such times he would heave a deep sigh, as if 
he found this long waiting for the day of retributkm 
almost too much for his patience. 

For that a day of retribution would arrive soomer 
or later was his strong belief. 

Frequently, on popular festivals^ you might niOtioe 
on his index-finger a rude iron ring (the handiwork 
of a blacksmith rather than of a jeweller, from the 
look of itX the seal of which was engraved with the 
three letten s U. S. S. On such occasions, anyone 
observing him closely could have remarked that 
he carried his head higher than usual, and whenever 
he was asked what these initial letters signified^ he 
would simply shrug his shoulders and say Aat he 
had got the ring from a comrade in his student days^ 
and really did oot know wkat the letters meant 

During vacation time he would regularly under^ 
take long journeys on foot into distant parts of tlm 
hnd^ travelling no cod of mountains ai|d fi!kp| 
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and always returning home more mxcVfy disposed 
towards the lord of the manor than ever, at the 
same time dropping mysterious hints in the presence 
of his confidants, and talking darkly of old expectar 
tions being realised, of extraordinaiy forthcoming 
events, and of important changes in the general 
order of things here below. 

Nowadays people will scaicdy believe that there 
are men whose whole course of life is determined 
by such baseless and centrifugal ideas. Such a 
species of fauman ambition is certainly a great rarity. 
It resembles tibat cryptogram which goes by the 
name of "star-ashes^" whose tremulous spray-like 
masses only appear in rare seasons and odd places 
after the warm summer tains. No ordinary soil 
is good enough for them. 

At any rate^ Mr. Thomas Bodza would have acted 
more wisely if he had endeavoured to inoculate 
the minds of the faithful committed to his charge 
with a little reading, a little writing; and some slight 
knowledge of geography, ethnology, natural history, 
and fruit cultivation, instead of assembling round 
him all the loafers of the district in the pot^-house^ 
the meeting-bouse, at the hut of the forest rangers, 
or in some underground cellar outside the village, 
and there putting into their heads ideas which, 
interpreted by their ignorant fanaticism, could only, 
be productive of infinite mischief. 

Hi had in all the villages round about personal 
acqvaintances, whom he was wont to visit succes- 
sively in the course of every year, and whose 
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fontastic aspirations he constantly did his best to 
keep alive. 

And at last the opportunity had presented itself 
for beginning his great woric 

Being a very well-read man himself, he had been 
the &rst to learn from the newspapers of the 
approach of that dangerous contagious sickness, the 
antidotes against which were still unknown. 

Suddenly a mysterious rumour began to spread 
through the villages that a powerfid foreign nation 
was about to invade the kingdom for the purpose of 
reconquering for the descendants of the Quadi and 
the Marahanas the Pannonian provinces that they 
had held centuries before. 

The coimtiy folk coidd see for themselves the 
soldiery hastening on its way through the land to 
the frontiers; every carter, tramp, and traveller, 
brought news of the military cordons which were 
drawn far and wide, from town to town, and re- 
quired every person passing to and fro to show 
his passport, a very unusual institution in those days. 

The wiser and better informed persons quieted 
the whisperers by explaining that these measures 
were not adopted against any foreign foe^ but were 
simply taken to prevent the spread of the terrible 
pestilence which was already raging beyond the 
limits of the kingdom. 

And then a still more terrible rumour b^[an to 
raise aloft its dragon-like head. 

It was generally said, muttered, whispered, and 
at last proclaimed aloud, that it was no pestilence 
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the people had to fear, but tbat the gentry them- 
selves who had resolved to exterminate the commoDr 
foUcsl 

They had determined to exterminate them in an 
execrable horrible way — by poison! They were 
casting into the bams^ the wells^ and the vats of 
the pot-house a deadly poison of swift operation — 
that was the way in which they meant to destroy 
the people. 

The doctors^ apothecaries, and innkeepers had all 
been corrupted ; everyone with short cropped hair ; 
everyone who wore a cloth coat was to be regarded 
as an enemy ; nobody was to be trusted ! 

Who spread this terrible rumour? — spread it 
first of all in secret; in mysterious whispers from 
house to house, but presently proclaimed it in the 
public thoroughfares with a loud voice and amidst 
the dash of arms? Ahl who can say? So much 
only is certain that the tissues of this network of 
calumny spread far and wide. It is possible to make 
human weakness, ignorance^ and rustic stupidity 
believe almost anything. The severity of the 
gentry in the past had, no doubt, contributed some- 
thing to this end ; but certainly not much, for, as a 
matter of fact, the common people raged most 
furiously against those of the gentry who had done 
diem most good; it was their benefactors they 
treated the most savagely. And then, too, the usual 
vices of every commimity, the love of loot; the 
thirst for vengeance, blind ftuy, anger of heart, low 
greedy were so many additional predisposing causes 
of the horrors that followed. 
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Yet a red thread ran all through this woof of 
sorrow and mounuDg ; ** blind destiny,** upon whom 
man so cheerfully casts the burden of his sins^ had 
but little to do with it at all 



It was after vespers, and Thomas Bodza was 
taking a walk across the fields. This was his usual 
promenade. Sometimes he went as far as the 
boundaries of the neighbouring village with a little 
book under his arm wUdi he perused with philo- 
sophic tranquility. 

It was the works of Horace^ all of whose verses he 
knew by heart ; for, inasmuch as it had once been 
very wisely observed in his presence by some dis- 
tinguished scholar that no other human lute-strum- 
mer had ever sung so beautifully and so graxuUy 
as Horace^ it thenceforth became a point of honour 
with Mr. Bodza to read nothing else ; so he never 
troubled his head about any other poet or poets^ 
whatever language they wrote ia He made an 
exception in favour of himself indeed, for be also 
had his moments of in^iration, but even his poems 
were not quiu as good as those of Horace 

And now also he was reading over again those 
lines he already knew so well He had sat down 
to rest beneath a large poplar tree on a big round 
stone that had often served him as a seat before, 
and he had just come to the verses^ beginning with 
the beautiful words > 
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* None eit bihrnidgm I Noao pedo UbisOi 
Puhando tdios • • • •* 

when the sound of approadbing footitx^ diatarbed 
his tranquil enjoyment 

'' I have been awaiting you, Ivan," said the master, 
thrusting his little book benea;di his arm again, but 
not before he had carefully turned down the leaf 
at the place where he had stopped reading, lest he 
should forget where he had left off. 

" I could only get off late The old man would 
not let me go till vespenL** 

" Ivan, the long expected signal has at last been 
given." 

" How so? " inquired the fellow, amazed 

" It has been announced in every church, in eveiy 
school ; it has been nailed in printed form on every 
wall, on every post The county itsdl has given the 
signal That about which the people wei:e stiU in 
doubt, that which it refused to believe, it believes 
now, for it has been officially proclaimed. Death 
is approaching, and woe to him who fears it I fear 
it not Do you ? '* 

The fellow shuddered, yet he replied, 

"Not L** 

"* The plague will break out suddenly in vanous 
places^ and wherever there are dead bodies, these 
the living will fly to arms, and seek out those on 
whom they would wreak their vengeance.'' 

Ivan's face turned a pale green, but he stifled his 
inward terror. It was indeed a terrible time that 
was coming. 
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** In the town there is a great commotion, but that 
does not amount to mndh. I know the H6tfahi 
foSks, They are cowards and only half ours so far. 
There are many strangers^ many traitcxs among 
them. Even when their fury is at the highest point, 
a gentleman with silver buttcms has only to come 
among them with honied words, or a heyduke has 
only to appear among them with a stick, or, at the 
most, a couple of gamekeepers with loaded muskets^ 
and they scatter and fly in all directions like startled 
game. It is useless; they are a race of cowards. 
They are a mongrel set after alL Yet here must be 
our starting point We must compel the folks here 
to tackle to the business — a petty village cannot take 
tiie initiative without some stimulus from without" 

Ivan listened to the master^s words admiringly; 
he began to have the strong conviction that Bodza 
possessed the qualifications of a great general 

" We must bring in the folks from some neighbour- 
ing village just to stir them up. The people of the 
Tribo district are best suited for that I should think. 
Many of them are shepherds and herdsmen ; men 
who lie in the fields^ who can be brought together 
in the night time, without anyone observing it 
There is a distillery in the village too, and he who 
says that poison is concocted there does not lie in 
the least In general, eveiy village should choose 
its leaders from some other village, so that the local 
gentry may not recognise the strange faces. Some 
men are easily put out if people, when they b^;iii 
to supplicate, csdl than by their name,*^ 
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Ivan nodded his head approvingly at these sage 
suggestions. Bodza will certainly deserve a plume 
of feathers in his cap^ thought he. 

'"You will go at night to all the shepherds^ one 
after the other, and bring them together in front of 
the lonely inn near the main-road I will not tell 
you what you are to do, you must be guided by your 
own common-sense. You must not all remain on 
the high road however, some of you must march 
towards the village." 

"The best hiding-plaoe will be the headsman's 
dwelling." 

*' Will not the Zudir woman betray us? " 

''Not till she has burnt down the castle of 
H6tfaluqr, at any rate." 

'' Does she hate them then as much as her mother, 
the old crone?" 

** As much! far more. The old crone is all talk." 

** I have often heard her say that H6tf alusy seized 
her property, but one can't go by what she says. 
She says that one wing of the castle is built upon 
her land.'* 

** It was like this. Dame Anna's husband was a 
poor gentleman who had a little plot of land in 
the neighbourhood of the castle; which was the 
occasion of an eternal squabble between him and the 
lord of the manor. One day, H6tfalusy — you know 
how overbearing these great gentlemen are! — 
suddenly fell upon this poor gentlenian as he was 
walking on this little plot of land of his and gave 
him a sound drubbing. The result was a great law- 
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tuit H^tfadusy qocitiocifid Dudol^s geotilily. and 
die latter oould not make good his claim to be 
rq^axded as an armigir. He lost his case in the 
local court; and the suit dragged on for years. The 
heavy law costs soon swallowed up all the ^peUant's 
mean% till at last his little property was put up to 
auction to defray his expensea H6tf alusy acquired 
it for a mere song, and even while the suit was pro- 
ceeding, he revenged himself on his adversary by 
building a new wing to his house on the very plot 
of land the ownership of which was still a matter of 
dispute. Then Duddcy had an apoplectic strcJce 
which carried him oSL His Ofc^bzn daughter took 
service ioic a time in town. Thence she got into a 
house of no veiy extraordinary rqMitation where 
somebo^ suddenly found her and ofiFered her his 
hand in marriage. The wretdied woman agreed 
and accepted him. And ^^lo^ you will ask, was the 
luckless creature who sought out a wife in such 
a place? Shi only discovered it Ofa the wedding- 
day. It was the headsman of Hitfalusy. Thus 
Barbara Dudoky became the headsman's bride: 
If old Dame Anna became mad, her daughter 
was pardy the cause of it This also they 
put down to the account of the Hitfalusies. 
Since then Dame Anna has frequently sought 
<^)portunities for revenging herself on the Hitf alusy 
family — ^'the snail-brood,* as Barbara is wont to 
call them The old night-owl loves to torment the 
souls of those who anger her; she loves to fill 
the inner rooms of the ^kndid H6tfalusy castle 
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with tean and groaning; she loves to see her 
haughty enemy grow gtey beneath his load of sin 
and sorrow; she rejoices at the spectacle of his 
shame and remorse and agony of mind, for the old 
hag knows how to concoct the sort of venom that 
corrodes the heart Now Barbara is not like that 
Whenever that woman speaks of the H6tfialusies^ 
her downy lips swell out her chedcs flush, her black 
eyes cast forth sparks like a crackling fire, and if at 
such times she has a knife in her hands^ it is not well 
to approach her. She longs to taste the blood of 
her enemy, and smack her lips over it ; she longs 
to see his haughty castle in a blaze. I have often 
beard her say so, and then add, 'After that they 
may kill me if they like^ I don't care.' OhI that is 
indeed a terrible woman, you ought to see her/' 

^A veritable Libussa!" cried Thomas raptur- 
ously. ** If we win, a great destiny awaits her. Are 
you in love with her? " 

" Periiaps it is more correct to say she loves me. 
I am very comfortable with her, anyway. The old 
man does not mind a bit" 

" He must be got out of the way."* 

•Well take care of that" 

* All the exits from the place must be seized after 
nightfall, and a band of our bravest lads must make 
a dash for the town halL Take care that no close- 
cropped head* escapes from the phoe^ even if he 
be dressed as n peasant The test shall be way 



* lV«faitkaua^ 
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" All right, master." 

"Then we must have Mekipiros ready in front 
of the forester's hut" 

"Why that, master? The fellow is dumb and 
foolish. You know that he bit out his tongue under 
torture." 

" So much the better. He cannot talk. He must 
have brandy, and lots of it" 

" When he drinks brandy he becomes like a wild 
beast He can bite and scratch now, but when he 
is drunk you can make him worry people like a 
dog." 

"That is just what we want There may be 
things to be done whidi a man would willingly keep 
out of and yet have done all the same. Do you 
take me?" 

" Yes, perfectly, you are worthy of all admiration, 
master. We can let loose this wild beast in cases 
where we don't want our own hands to be soiled. 
When he has lots of brandy he would shoot his 
own father if you put a gun in his hands. And if 
anything goes wrong we can lay all the blame oa 
him." 

The master regarded his pupQ witli a look of 
solemn reproach. 

**And you are capable*" said he, "capable of 
saying in cold blood, 'if anything goes wrong'? 
Ivan, you are not a true believer. Ivan, you are a 
worthless fellow." 

The youth was greatly taken aback at these 
words, and made a feeble attempt to defend himselC 
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" Ivan, you are a wortbless fellow, I say. I regret 
that I chose you out to take part in this great worf 

Ivan grew angry. 

" What ! you chose me I Why, it was I who chose 
you! Am I not the head of the conspiracy?" 

" And am I not its soul? " 

"What! with those weak pipe-stem arms of 
yours! Look at my arms! Look!" said Ivan, 
turning up his shirt sleeves and exposing his fleshy 
arms. ** I could do more with one of my arms than 
you could with your whole body.*' 

" And yet you are a coward if you ask, shall we 
succeed?*' 

" I'll show what I am when I am on the spot,** 
said Ivan, sticking out his brawny chest and boast- 
fully thimiping it with his clenched fist; at that 
moment he wore the expression of a savage proud 
of his bones and sinews. 

" Till then, however, let there be peace between 
us^" said Bodza, extending his diy and skinny hand 
towards Ivan in token of recondUation, and Ivan 
squeezed the hand with all his might, not so much 
to convince the master c^ the firmness of his friend- 
ship as to give him some idea of the expressive 
vigour of his grip. 

Bodza did not move a muscle of his face during 
this violent tension; but, all at once, Ivan began 
writhing, his features contracted with pain, and he 
placed one hand on his stomach. 

* Well, what is the matter? " inquired Boda. 

The fellow doubled up with paixL 
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" I have a sudden stitch in the side." 

*What! is that all? and you make so much fuss 
over it! I didn't flinch just now, when you nearly 
crushed my fingers, did I ? " 

" But this is horrible— such qKLsms.** 

" Perchance, Ivan, you too have been poisoned* 

" Oh, don't joke like that" said the fellow with 
a pale and agitated facei 

"Why you know the whole thing to be a 
fable." 

Ivan gave a great sigh with an air of relief. 

* It has gone now. I felt so odd. It is a fable, 
of course. But what a peculiar pain it was ! " 

''Drive the idea out of your head and swallow 
some comforting cordial And now go and look 
after our confidants." 

Ivan was still a little pale, and It seemed to him 
as if the master's face also was of an odd ydlow 
colour. 

" How yellow the sky is ! " said he, looking up, 
" not a speck of blue anywhere. And what a long 
black cloud is rising up from the horizon — ^just like 
a large black bird." 

" Gape not at the sky, Ivan, but make haste and 
have everything ready against the night" 

'"You can lo<^ right into the son, there^s not a 
bit of light in it when it goes down," murmured he 
— and his head felt stzangdy dizzy. 

"* What have yoa got to do with the sky^ or the 
sun, or the doodt? ** inquired the master sarcastic* 

•1^ 
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''Nothing, I suppose^ nor with what is beyond 
them either. Good night, my master/' he cried 
after a pause, and turned truculently away. 

"A happy and peaceful good night 1'' said the 
other with an ironical smile. 

•* Pleasant dreams." 

"And a joyful awakening.'' 

And with that they parted The roaster returned 
towards the village, reading the immortal verses of 
Horace all the way along. But Ivan hastened 
towards the lonely forest hut, looking up from time 
to time at the yellow sky, the faded sun, and the 
long black cloud, and then glancing around him 
horror-stricken, to perceive that he cast no shadow 
either before or behind 

That sombre ydlow light, how odd it was! — 
and then, too, that brown, copper-coloured cloud, 
which was gradually covering the whole earth, and 
enveloping the whole horizon with its broad slug^sh 
wings like some huge bat-like monster of the Nether 
World I And the little black letters in the master^! 
open hock seemed to be dancing together in long 
dinying idw% and this is what he readi 

•• . . . PalUda Mors 
Aequo pede polsat 
Panpemm tabemas 
Rflfomqia tarrae • • • * 



CHAPTER HI. 

THE FDBtST SPAlK 



ICaIU Kamxeksika talkd for thi 11^^ 
hour with the General's wife. 

She told her all she knew of that unhappy family, 
whose fate was boond up with the General's by such 
tiagic xDemanesL 

She had leant to know the disowned and lejected 
son as a gallant young officer in Galicia» and the 
idatioDs which had sprung up b e twe e n ttiem were 
tfie tenderest imaginablci 

The calamity which compelled the jrouth to fly 
had profoundly affected but not overwhelmed her» for 
Maria, with that virile determination which has so 
frequently distinguished the Polish women, had 
followed up the tiack of the vanished youth step 
by step^ and when, at last, she had discovered hin^ 
she had devoted all the ingenuity of a loving heart 
to the desperate task of saving him. 

The enthusiastic words of the girl had electrified 
Cornelia V6rtessy ; indeed, she, the gentler, calmer 
of the two, was quite carried away by Ifarim's 
ooQiagc^ cncigyi icadinesB of rcsouoe and iinpilsinFi 
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enthusiasQi, 90 that she considered the most fian- 
tastic projects which the Polish lady elaborated oa 
the spur of the moment with the rapidity of cloud 
formation, as perfectly natural and feasible. 

They agreed between them that old H6tfalusy 
and his son-in-law should be brought together to the 
General's^ that Cornelia, at the same time^ should 
present to them the child who was believed to have 
perished, Maria undertaking to get it from its 
adopted father. They argued that the scene which 
wodd ensue, when the father and grandfather recog- 
nised the child they so ardently longed to see could 
not fail to toudi the heart of the General, who at 
the same instant, when the grandfather recovered 
his grandchild, would complete the old man's joy 
by presenting him with his son also. 

The dear conspirators had calculated all cc»- 
tingeodes, and the whole thing seemed to them as 
feasible as it was romantic, and therefore bound to 
succeed . . . but they forgot that Fate was, after 
all, mine host, and that the reckoning was in mine 
hosf 9 own hands and not in theirs. 

Nevertheless^ Maria, dressed in her masculine 
attire, which best suited her present purpose, 
mounted her nag again, and hastened off towards 
H6tfalu. On her way she posted a letter in which 
she instructed old H£tfalusy to get into his carriage 
and hasten to town as soon as possible, she herself 
WDcasA to go straight to the headsman's dwelling. 

It WIS already late when she turned into the 
aado-ffoad The sun had already sunk, and tfaoe 
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was in the sky that red glare, so trying to the eycs^ 
which envelops every object in a yellow l^ht and 
obliterates every shadow. In the western sky blood- 
red rays, like the spokes oi a wheel, cut up the oddly- 
coloured sky into segments ; while in the opposite, 
eastern firmament, solar rays of a similar description 
rose brown and Ic^ty, like the horns of the crown of 
an avenging angel 

There was a sombre air of homelessness about the 
whole regioa Not a bird was flying in the air, no 
cattle were grazing in the fields^ even the merry 
chirp of the crickets was no longer to be heard in 
the wayside ditches. The road itself was overgrown 
with grass on both sides^ scarce leaving room for a 
Uttle winding ribbon of a track in the centre, and 
even there the ruts^ which the last luckless cart had 
left behind it, were hidden by weeds. It was weeks 
since anybody had passed that way, for every village 
was afraid of the village next to it, every man avoided 
his neighbour, and feared to look upon his face. 

The lanes and byeways had been quite aban- 
doned, they were only distinguishable by the 
luxuriant crop of weeds which covered theii>— 
weeds more rampant and of darker colour than were 
to be found elsewhere. The whole land looked 
just as it used to look in the olden times after a 
Tartar invasion 

The horse trotted along all alone, before and 
behind him there was no trace either c^ man or 
beast, the rider looked round about her with m 
melancholy eye. 
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Here and there on both sides of the road crooked 
trees were tottering to their fall They had been 
stripped bare by the devastating army of caterpillars, 
and instead of their beautiful green leaves they were 
clothed with the rags of dusty spider-webs ; further 
away the fruitless orchards looked as if they had 
been burnt with fire, and, stretching to the horizon, 
as far as the eye could reach, the arid corn-fields had 
the appearance of being covered with nothing but 
scrappy stubble. 

The atmosphere was oppressive and lay like a 
stifling weight on the breast of man ; and if, now and 
then, a faint breatli of air flitted languidly over the 
country, it was as burning hot as if it had just come 
out of the mouth c^ a blast-furnace, and only in- 
creased the exhausting sensation of oppression. 

Then slowly, very slowly, it began to grow daric 
There was a long black stripe all along the edge 
of the sky, which gradually bulged out into a sort 
of black veil, and as the infrequent stars twinkled 
forth in the pallid sky, this dark veil blotted them 
out one by one; it was just as if some mighty 
spirit-hand had drawn a crape curtain across a 
fimeral vault bright with glittering lamps. 

It was already midn^ht when Maria Kamienszka 
perceived the first roadside csdrda* which, according 
to her calculations, lay midway between the cotmty- 
town and H6tfalu. In the midnight gloom and 
silence it was easier to distinguish distant sounds 
than to clearly recognise near objecta 

•Inn. 
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It seemed to Uaria as if die hevd m nedky of 
de^)airiiig ydb and savage inalrHirtioos^ and dmil/ 
discernible masses of men were moving vp and 
down all roand the house: 

Instinctively she felt for die pistols in her addle 
bow — there th^ were in their prc9)er jdaoe. 

In a few moments she was dose up to the house 
and perceived clearly at last, with a tremor of hcHior, 
the spectacle that had long been engaging her atten- 
tion. 

Some hundreds of peasants^ the dr^s of the 
agricultural population^ were swarming in and out 
of the csdrda door, savagely singing and shouting. 
Two large casks had been planted in &ont of the 
house, their bottoms had been stoved in» and those 
of the mob who had got near enough were ladling 
out the brandy th^ contained in their hats. Some 
of these gentlemen could only keep their l^;s at all 
by leaning upon the object nearest to them. A 
white-bearded Jew had been tied to the 1% of a 
chair placed between the two casks. The drunken 
mob was bestowing most of its attention upon him, 
and pulling out his beard hair by hair as they 
cross-examined him. The tortured victim was 
howling horribly, but would give his tormentors no 
answer^ only from time to time he inq>lored them 
to spare his innocent daughter. A childish shape, 
evidently a woman's, was lying across the threshold, 
and everyone going in and out of the door gave it 
a kick as he passed through. Fortunatdy she felt 
nothing more now. 
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Maria, full of indigDatioD, spurred her horse right 
into the midst of ihe mob that was tormeoting the 
old imikeepcTi and exclaimed in a voice of virile 
asBuianoBi 

** What ara you all doing here? *" 

The mob only first perceived the horse when it 
was right amongst them. 

A young loot with a stumpy nose^ which had 
evidently been broken some time or other, a bare 
breast, and a shock of ragged hair covering his 
facc^ answered the questiaa 

" We are paying off a poisoner, young sir, if yoa 
must know.'' 

" What poisoner do you mean? '^ inquired Maria, 
who had not the remotest idea what the fellow was 
driving at 

"What! " cried the stripling defiantly, "do you 
mean to say you don't know? Why, haven't the 
gentry got the Jews to put poison in the brandy 1 
Why, everyone knows that" 

Maria was so dimifouiided that she had not a 
word to say in reply. 

'^ Look I how he pretends to know nothing about 
it But we are up to them. They may weave their 
plans as artfully as they like, we've got ^es in our 
heads all the same. All is betrayed. Come, thou 
Jewl confess that there is poison in that cask! " 

And yet they all went on drinking out of the 
barrel as if they had made up their minds to dis- 
cover what poison really tasted like. 

The lout of a q>okesinan now filled his hat with 
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brandy up to the brim, and held it out Unvaidi 

Maria. 

" Come, young ^,*' said he, " if you don't believe 
that theie^s poison in it, just taste f(M: yoorsdf and 



If 



Maria, full of loathing, pushed aside the dirty hat- 
full of nauseous fluid. 

** You see I he wcm't drink it I he knows tiieie is 
poison in it** 

" Pull him off his horsel " cried a voice from the 
midst of the crowd. 

We ought to hang him up where the H6tfalusy 
squires are going to be hung! " roared the others^ 

The dirty lout, who had offered her brandy, 
quickly seized the horse's bridle, and several of the 
mob stretched out their hands towards Maria. 

These savage menaces acted like a stimulant upon 
the Polish lady, she recovered her presence of n^nd 
instantly. She brought down the round knob of her 
riding*whip like lightmng on the head of the fellow 
who was trying to hold her horse back, and he fell 
like a log prone to the ground Then giving her 
good steed the spur she leaped clear of the en- 
circling mob. A bludgeon came whizzing after her 
just above her head, and the belated sweeping 
strokes of a couple of scythes just missed her. One 
or two agile young ruffians even set off after her, and 
as two large waggons lay right across her path a little 
further on, they made sure of overtaking her there 
But the lady, with a single bound, leaped over tha 
obstacle, whereupon her pursuers remained bdiind^ 
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bat as she turned her back upon them they sent 
after her a horrible yell of laughter. ^ That's right 
go on ! " she heard them cry, " you are going to 
a good plac^ where youll be well locked after-— 
ha, ha, ha!" 

Maria had only proceeded a few hundred paces 
when she was thunderstruck to perceive that her 
horse was beginning to limp. More than once it 
stumbled heavily, and suddenly it went dead lame. 

The good steed, when it leaped the obstruction, 
must assuredly have sprained its front leg. 

Presently it could scarce put one foot before the 
other, and Maria was obliged to tighten the reins 
continually to relieve the poor beast and prevent it 
from stumbling as much as possible. It was as well 
that her pursuers had abandoned the chase, for she 
could scarce have hoped to escape from them 

DOW. 

But what sort of disorderly mob could this be? 
Maria, now growing thoroughly alarmed, began to 
ask herself; a mob which had the audacity to io- 
dulge in such excesses in the midst of a civilised, 
constitutional state, in despite of all law and order? 
She had not the remotest idea that it was a wide- 
spread rebellion of the most horrible description. 

Meanwhile, that black curtain had been drawn 
right across the sky, the whole region was in pitch- 
black darkness, one star after another had been 
blotted out, the horse hung its head and frequently 
whinnied. Maria fdt that she could no loogcr 
remain safely in her saddle fearing as she did tbst 
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tbe hone might at ai^ moment fall head fofonost. 

So she dismounted, and letting the reins hang over 
her arm, led the horse along beside her. 

It was hard to discern the grass-grown path in 
the dukneas^ and Maria immediately directed her 
footsteps towards a bright light in front of her a 
long way off» which seemed to proceed from the 
windows of some wayside house. 

As she drew nearer to this house it seemed to her 
as if masses of men were flitting backwards and 
forwards^ and the din of many voices strode upon 
her ear. 

And now it suddenly dawned upon her why her 
pursuers had laughed so loudly when they saw her 
take refuge in this direction, here also the road was 
barred 

For an instant she stopped short Fesoinine 
weakness for a moment took possession of her heart 
and a shudder ran suddenly through her whole 
body; it was one of those instinctive feelings <^ 
panic which we cannot explain to ourselvesw Where 
can I take refuge? she thought Shall I forsake 
the road and venture amidst the strange woods 
beyond? Then she bethought her on what errand 
she had come, and she trembled no longer, but 
drew forth her pistols from her holsters, looked well 
to their priming, placed one under her arm, took 
the other in her hand, and tying the horse to a tree 
by the roadside (for, indeed, of what further use was 
he now?), resolutely directed her steps towards the 
noisy mob. 
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It was XU3W so daric tbat it would have been easy 
to have avoided them altogether by maldng a short 
circuit; but that sort of perilous curiosity which often 
urges men to thrust themselves into the very situa- 
tions from which they instinctively shrink, would not 
now permit her to turn from her purpose of pene- 
trating those howling masses there and then 

Only when she was ahready in the midst of them 
did tbcy become aware of her. 

** Stopl " resounded on every side of her, and the 
point of a scythe pressed against the breast of the 
intruder. 

In the moment of danger Maria recovered in an 
instant all her presence of mind 

''Give me roomi two paces at the leastl'' she 
cried with a darion-like voice. ** A step nearer and 
I shooti What do you want here? " 

At die sight of the pistol the sordid mob drew 
back. If she had wished to proceed the path now 
lay dear and unobstructed before her. 

But now she had changed her mind. This 
nocturnal spectacle had put it into her head that 
here was some evil plot afoot against the H^tfalusy 
family. She must find out what it was^ and if 
possible defeat it So she repeated her question s 

^ What are you doing here? " 

At that moment the door of the wayside house 
opened, and out came Thomas Bodza with a lamp 
in his hand. 

"Who is talking here?" he asked, peering all 
around him into the darkness. 
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Some timoroas peasant lads behind the door 
pointed oat to him the new anival, at the same time 
calling his attention to the £act that tiie stranger 
had a pistol in his hand, and it was therefore not 
advisable to go near him^ 

The master, however, b<ddly advanced towards 
Maria, and held the lamp high above his head the 
better to read the intruder's face: 

''What a fine head that young squire has,* 
growled shaggy Hanik behind his back, " it would 
lode veiy well on the point of my scythe.* 

** Hush I " said the master. ** I want to speak to 
himi Who are you, sir, and what do you want? * 

" That is what I dcm't mean to tdl to the first 
blockhead I meet First of all I should like to 
know who you are. If you are robbers I shall 
defend myself against you to the best of my ability'; 
if you are fools I shall try to enlighten you ; if you 
are brave and honest men I will shake hands with 
you." 

The last idea only occurred to Maria when she 
caught sight of Bodza's face. She had encountered 
such enthusiasts before now, and had had oppor- 
tunities of studying them. 

Bodza's eyes sparkled. 

** We are neither robbers, nor fools, but brave men 
in very deed, who are battling for one great brother- 
hood, from the icy sea to the warm sea."* 

Maria at once stuck her pistol into her breast- 

* /•«.« From the White Sea to the BUck Sea; he meant the Skvi^ 
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pocket and confidentially extended her hand to the 
master. 

" Then I greet thee^ my brother, I have just come 
from Russia." 

Thomas Bodza squinted suspiciously at Maria, 
and holding the iron ring on his little finger right in 
front of her eyes, inquired : 

"Dost thou then know the meaning of these 
three letters : U. S. S. ? " 

Maria answered with a smile ti 

*• Ud slovenske stridnosce,"* 

Then the master did indeed press the hand 
offered to him. 

"Come inside I** said he, himself escorting the 
stranger, whilst the peasants, obsequiously raising 
their caps^ made a way for them right up to the 
door. 

The master dismissed everyone from the room^ 
and when they two were alone asked excitedly in 
Russian! 

"You come from Russia, you say? From what 
part of Russia?" 

" From the eternal city where stand the golden 
gates of the Kremlin," answered Maria, also in the 
Russian tongue. 

All Bodza's doubts instantly disappeared 

"What news in the Empire since the deatfi of 
Romulus? ^ 

Maria knew veiy well whom was meant by 

* **HemberoftheSlaTonioLeigiie|" Um langnagt is Slofik* 
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Romulos. It was none odier than Muravier, who 
was to be tlie builder of the walb of the new Rom^ 
tHiich was ere long to be the Lord of the whole earth. 

Ifaria was no pro8el)rte of tfab extravagant ooih 
federaqr, but; living, as she did, nearer to the main 
source of it all, she was better able, with the assist- 
ance of current rumours and her own lively icoagina- 
tion, to amuse Thomas Bodza with more fables tiian 
he oould have told her. 

''Romuhis is not dead, Romulus is still alive^^ 
whiq;)ered she to the interrogator mysteriously. 

''How so?** asked Bodza, much surprised ;i 
" where is he then? "• 

** He has disappeared — ^like Romulus. The Gods 
have taken him I " — and Maria smiled enigmatically^ 
as if she could reveal a great deal mote if she only 
chose. 

Bodza seized her hand violent^. 

" And in his own time he will appear again^ di? ^ 

The only answer Maria gave was to pre» boM 
hand significantly. 

"Then it is true diat they have not beheaded 
him? " continued the master excitedly, " and one of 
his good qnritual brethren sacrificed himself in his 
stead? 

" It was my own brother,^ said Maria, covering 
her ^es with her handsi Then she suddenly 
placed her hand on the master^s shoulder. " Weep 
not for himi " she cried. " Look! I do not weep^ 
and ]ret he was my brother. Romulus fldU tivei 
and demands sacrifice and obedience from a aH**- 
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The nnster pressed lliniis fauid sqU wbk€ 
warmly. 

" What is thy name^ my b d ofved brother? * 

""My name is Fabius Cimctatorl" said Mark, 
well aware of the weakness of these visionaries for 
classical names. 

**My name is Numa Poa^riKos^'* said Bodza, 
tossing back his head with proud self-coosdoosDess. 
"Numa Ponq>ihuSp ever true to the good causey 
fervent in actioc^ ludd in comoat^ pitiless in taoeoh 
tioo, and fearless in periL" 

And again they pressed each ottm^s hands in a 
fieiy masonic grip, and all the while Ifcria was 
thinking : how I long to seize the diy skinny throat 
of this fervent; pitiless; and fearless man while he 
b spouting his finest, and throttle him oo the 
spot 

" So you have raised the standard of revolt ch? " 
inquired Maria of the valiant Numa Pompi1iq% 
" who gave you the signal? " 

"Heaven and Earth,** replied the master. 
" Heaven which sends death down upon the people, 
and Earth whTch opens her mouth to receive their 
dead bodies Never was there a better oppartamty 
than AOfw. The terrible destroying angel is going 
from house to house, and striding from village to 
village; brii^png with him wherever he goes sorrow 
and terror. Men perceive that life is cheap and 
that it can*t hat long. De^>eratioD has severed 
every bond between niaslrni and servants; creditors 
■nd ddbton; superioca aoi iof erioc^ It nmb bat 
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one spark to ignite Ae whole mass. That spaxk 
has adready been kindled.'* 

-How?- 

" A blind rtunoor has began to circulate among 
liie masses to the effect that the gentry are about 
to poison their peasants en massed 

Maria looked at the master in amazement 

" But is there anyone who believes such a thing? ** 

" The tales dF wayfarers first spread the rnmoar, 
the thoughtless q)eedi of a drunken apodiecaiy's 
assistant established it; intercepted letters written by 
the gentry to one another served as confirmatory 
testimony." 

''And the gentry actually wrote to eadi other 
that they were about to poison the peasants? * 

'^ No, but those who read out these letters to the 
people, todc care to find therein things that had 
never been written down. 

In her horror and disgust Maria had been on the 
point of betraying herself. 

** Ohi I see. You read out forged letters to the 
illiterate people. A very judicious expedient; I 
must say. Village folks can be got to believe ar^- 
thir^. But how about the townsfolk ? " 

" Ohl in the towns there is even more fear than 
in the country, and more terrifying rumours toa 
But one loud cry and tlie walls of Jericho will fall 
down— fall down where nobody expected it" 

An idea suddenly flashed like lightning through 
Maria's brain. 

* Have our brethren who dwell on the banks ol 
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the Drave* and among the mountains of Chema- 
gora+ been informed of this movement ? " she asked. 

The master, somewhat confused, replied diat they 
had not 

" Then all our fine preparations will lead to noth- 
ing/' rejoined Maria, with self -assumed despondency. 
** While you are awake in one place they are asleep 
in another; in one spot the flames are bursting 
forth, in another they are being extinguished. 
Why, they ought to have flashed forth ever^here 
at once. Have you issued proclamations? " 

" No/' replied Bodza shamefacedly. 

" Then, Numa Pompiliu% you know not what you 
are about" cried Maria. ** Why, that was the first, 
the one absolutely indispensable thing to be done. 
You should have sent proclamations in every direc- 
tion, you should have kept the local leaders fully 
inf onned oi what was going on, yoo should have 
concentrated the whole force of tlie nuivement, 
you should have thoroughly systematized the whole 
concern. Ahl Numa, I see you are but a neophyte 
after all. Why did you b^in without inviting the 
aid of the Poles? This is just the sort of thing a 
Pole would understand I Have yoo writing materials 
handy?" 

Startled into obsequiousness, Bodza produced ink 
and paper from some secret receptacle. He was 
humbly silent now. He felt himself in the presence 
cf a man wiser than himself. 

*And now sit down and writel"* 

* lbs GlKStt Mid Serbi. i Tkt 
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Bodza obeyed mechanically. Maria dictated to 
him what he was to write, while she heradf, at the 
same time, was writing mmrthing dse od anodier 
piece of paper. 

•Brethren I 

''The long expected hoar has at lengdi 
strndc The flag is unfurled. The gentry want to 
extirpate us by means of poison, we will extirpate 
them with fire and sword The brave shall live, 
the cowards shall die Ye, who see your children* 
your parents tormented and grovelling in the dust, 
snatch up your arms and avenge them. Fear not 
the soldiers, they also will be oo our side Let 
none go who has short-cropped hair. Two deputies 
must p r o c eed forthwith from every village to H6t- 
falu, which is to be the centre cS our operations^ and 
there await our further instructions Valour and 
ooocord. 

" Given at our headquarters near HttftJa^* 

* Write your name beneath it : ' Numa Poinp ill «% 
praetor of Upper Pannonia.' " 

Thomas Bodza, with a spasmodic grin, accepted 
this title of distinction, and added his wpnmhng 
signature to the dangerous document 

Then Maria snatched up a pen, and subscribed 
k with the names Fahiiis Cunctator, qucstor of 
Volhynia. 

Then both documents were sealed with the 
femous signet ring, bearing the three mystenous 
lettexs^ aod also with Maria's hadfy 
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* And now send one of the documents by t rapid 
horseman to the Nyitia district, while I hasten with 
the other towards Slayonia. Meanwhile, you will 
organize here a standing army. You have ahready 
arranged, I suppose, to procure provisions and 
uniforms?" 

Thomas Bodza confessed with a blush that he 
had not taken thought for these things. 

** Well, write as soon as possible an open order to 
the presidents of the Tailor and Cobbler Guilds of 
Kassa and Rozsny6, commanding each oi them to 
provide, without fail, within ten days four thousand 
pairs of boots and just as many dolioans and sziirs,* 
and send them in carts to H6tfalu, otherwise you 
will levy upon them a grievous contribution.** 

This letter also Thomas Bodza wrote as he had 
been told. "These Poles have had such lots of 
practice in such matters^" thought he to himself. 

" And now despatch one of these open orders by 
a swift courier to Rozsny6, and the other I will take 
charge of. Do not foiget to have nimierous copies 
made of these proclamations for instant distribution 
throughout the length and breadth of the kingdom.** 

Bodza promised to make his pupils copy out the 
documents in question early oo the following morn- 
ing. 

" And now, niy brave Numa, don*t forget ihaX our 
watchword ist 'Valour and Concord!* Of valour 
we have no lack, but as regards concord I would first 



* ▲ «fir !• A sbeepikm waaktle inch « the pcMtnti 
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of all have ycm know why they call me Fabitis 
Cunctator. My principle is : judicious procrastixia- 
tionl It was a premature signal, you will remem- 
ber, which ruined the plots of Romulus IL If only 
he had waited for another half day, for anotiier six 
hours, his enterprise would have been a triumphant 
success. Only over-hastiness ruined us then. Lest 
a similar ri^ should befall us now, I would 
strongly advise you to postpone the general rising 
till tomorrow afternoon. To-morrow afternoon all 
the soldiery will quit Kassa for Eperies, and they 
will not be relieved for two whole days You wiH 
now understand therefore why I want the rising 
postponed till to-morrow aftemooxL" 

The master turned very pale. 

" Too late now ! " said he. 

" How so? " exclaimed Maria confotmded. 

" All my orders have been distributed already.* 

" Then they must be recalled." 

"It's impossible, impossible," cried the master* 
wringing his hands ; and he glanced anxiously, from 
time to time, through the window, through which a 
far distant reddish light was beginning to illimunate 
the room. " They have already fired the house of 
the headsman." 

" What ! " cried Maria beside herself. 

" That was to be the beginning dF it It is ifli- 
possible now to hold them back any longer."* 

'' Oh, fools and madmeni " hissed the lady. Um 
immediate impulse was to rush from the room. At 
the door, however, she recovered her samg fr0$d, zndg 
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tmdng bade, clutched Boda by Htm 9xm vA 
whispered in his ear : 

** There is now only one remaining way of cain< 
inf a complete victory." 

•What is that?" 

•We must revolt the county-town alsa If we 
succeed we shall have the Greneral as a hostage^ if 
we do not, at least we shall give the sddiers some- 
thing to da"* 

Thomas Bodza, witii his teeth all chatterinj^ 
approved of this project He would, however, have 
very much liked to know who would undertake this 
dangerous enterprise. 

Never had Maria had to exercise such self-control 
as now, when, gazing through the window into the 
night, she watched with the utmost sang fr$%d the 
distant conflagration which was lighting up the 
rocHn. 

For an instant the thought of what was happen- 
ing there and what might be happening elsewhere 
flashed through her brain. She saw vividly before 
her all those midnight horrors^ and all the time she 
had to afiFect an enthusiastic interest in the afiFair. 

" Numa Pompilius, we must make haste 1 Have 
you a good steed handy here? Mine I have left 
behind on the road, it was no longer of any service 
tome." 

• Be it so^ Fabiual It was n^ flrst care to seize 
all the post-hoTKS in order that the authorities 
should not send forth couriers for assistance. You 
see that I am provident Choose the best horse for 



I 
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younelf and hasten whither you would. I entnut 
thi» province to you." 

Bodia was magnanimous. The department of 
gre at es t danger and the gloiy of conquest he en- 
trusted to another. 

**! will hasten," cried Maria, flinging open the 
door-^and for some moments she remained stand- 
ing on the threshold. " Numa ! " she cried at last, 
** you would let me depart alone? " 

"Why not?- 

"* Yoo are making a mistake. The popular leaden 
mi^ht be suspicious. Suppose they took me for a 
spy or a traitor? Never put your whole confidence 
in a single person. Always send forth your emissa- 
ries in couples^ that one of them may be a chedc 
upon the other. That is a general rule. I am 
surprised that you have not learnt it hitherta" 

Thomas Bodza admitted his mistake, but of 
course Fabius had had so much more experience 
in these matters. An escort he must have certainly. 

Maria» on the other hand, required an escort in 
order to avoid being again detained by the mobs 
of rustics encamped in front of the csdrda. 

" Bring hither two good horsesl " cried Bodsa to 
the boor moimting guard in the corridor, and with 
that the pair of them stepped forth amidst the 
peasant host 

The peasants were scattered about in groups 
Here and there some oi them were engaged in 
sharpening their scythes. Others were standing 
round excited stunqp-orators^ or making a frightful 
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uprosa over a few pence which they had found upon 
some poor Jewish tramp and would not divide fairly. 

''My friends!" cried Maria, stepping into the 
midst of them, and speaking in a friendly confident 
tOQ^ "can I find among you half a dozen stout- 
hearted dare-devils who are ready, if necessary, to 
go through fire and water? * 

The gaping rioters did not respond veiy willingly 
It first, but when Thomas Bodza assured them that 
tfaey now saw before them one of the most powerful 
leaden of the movemyent, ten or twenty of them 
forced their way to the front, boasting loudly that 
th^ were prepared to face any danger. 

'^ Remember this is no joke, my sons," continued 
Maria. ''Are you ready to adventure yourselves 
with me in the coimty-town, read the proclamation 
in the streets^ stir up the people there, provide your- 
selves with weapons and powder, and seize all the 
bigwigs at one stroke like a pack of wolves in a 
spinney?" 

This little speech somewhat abated the ardour of 
the more clamorous heroes, yet two or three youths, 
well soaked with brandy, still persisted in beating 
their breasts with their fists, and declared that they 
were men enough for anything. 

Maria selected from among them shaggy Hanik. 
The fellow had a face as broad as it was long, one 
half of which was covered with hair, the other widi 
bristles ; it was impossible not to take to him at once. 

" You shall oQOie with mc Mount oo tba other 
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Shaggy Hanik did not wait for a aeoomd imritft* 
tioo. He managed somehow to scramble od to tks 
hoiae's back, and could not help smiling with joy 
at the thought that at last be had a good steei 
beneath him. 

Maria leaped lightly on to tbe aeooDd Kone. It 

was a somewhat lean and bony beast of great 
powers of endurance. 

To-morrow about this time you shall hear of 
ttSi" she said, addressing herself to Bodza. ''TiU 
then avcnd every decisive step. Whomsoever yo« 
may capture keep a strict watch upoa them, and 
see that no harm befall them. Do you take me? 
It is possible that the captives may attempt to p«t 
an end to their own lives. But we shall require 
them all on account of their confessions. There- 
fore take care of their Uves. We must judge each 
one of them separately. Numa! take care to be 
ubiquitous. Valour and vigilance I ** 

Then, after pressing Thomas Bodza's hand ones 
more, Maria put spurs to her horse and galloped 
briskly along the high road. As for the horse of 
her comrade it had to be almost dragged out of 
the courtyard, as it showed a disposition to f occe its 
rider to return to the stable. Only with the utmoflk 
difficulty did Hanik succeed in overtaking Maria, 
pursued by the yells of encouragement and exulta- 
tion of the mob he had left behind him. 

Maria pounded along the highway, glancing aside 
from time to time in the direction of the bumini^ 
house, the conflagration of which lit up the overcast 
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iky, tinging the clouds with an angiy poxple Tki 
wind drove the lurid amoke hither and ^tibor. 
There was as steady a glare as if a whole villaga 
was in flames. As they qped further and furtfao* 
away the flames lit up the road and the waysid# 
trees^ and the towering masses of clouds ever 
less and less. At last all that was to be seen was 
a large blood-red star rising from the plain, a mere 
point of light far, far away. Then even that vanished. 
Soon afterwards day began to dawn. The dnder- 
prey sky reduced the nightly glare to ashes^ and a 
dark grey column of smcke, standing out against 
the pale yellow horizoo^ was the only sign left of the 
conflagration. 

On approachmg the next csdrda, Maria allowed 
Handk to draw nearer to her; her escort had to 
explain to the mob of peasants drinking in front of 
the door on what errand they were speeding. He 
did so in his usual boisterous bombastic fashion. 

" We are going to town," bawled he. " We are going 
to read the proclamation and collar the sokliers 
and the bigwigs^ and bring bade with us guns and 
gunpowder, and lots of money. This is the cornier." 

Hoarsely bellowed " £1 jens I " greeted this mag- 
nanimous resolution. A guffawing scytheman, 
moreover, pressed with his homy palm the hand of 
Maria, for whom shaggy Hanik, in the fervour of 
his enthusiasm, could find no more important title 
than that of " courier." 

As the day slowly began to dawn, the sobering 
breath of the fresh morning breeze blew full in the 
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fmom ol ibt honenkCD, and the towers of tiie ooonly* 
town ftood out plainly bef oro them in tiie distsDoa 
And now Maria began to observe that her com- 
panion was lagging behind her at a considerable dis- 
tance. More than once she had to shoat back to him : 

" My brodier 1 don't drop behind so! ** 

''My horse is tired out," stammered Hanik« and he 
kept on mopping up the sweat from his towsled polL 

" Give him the ^ur, theni * 

-I would if I had 'em." 

" Then ride in front of me^ and IH vAap him «p 
from behind." 

And so they went along pretty well for tome timcv 
but when the towers and steeples of the ooonty-towa 
drew very much nearer, shaggy Hanik began to 
complain that his saddle was nearly falling^. 

" Dismount, then, and fix it tighter 1 " 

The fellow dismounted accordingly, but he wis 
fumbling about with it such a long time that Maria, 
growing impatient, herself leaped to the ground and 
tightened his saddle-girths. 

" And now up you get and off again! * 

Shaggy Handk studc all five fingers into his hairy 
poll and scratched his head all round beneath his 
cap, then suddenly, with an artful grin» he turned 
his hce towards Maria. 

"Harkyei Are we really going into the town? " 

" Of course we are." 

" And you really intend to read out the proclama- 
tion, to seize the General, take away the guna^ and 
capture the barrack? " 
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* Yes, and much more besides^ when the btisinoi 
has been fairly begun." 

Shaggy Handk began to scratch his head still 
harder, and seemed to have a thousand and one 
things to put to rights in the horse^s trappinga At 
last he came out with the following proposition : 

" Listen, comrade I Don't you think it would be 
better if, when you went into the town, I remained 
outside and read the proclamatioo to all the people 
coming to market? " 

"You can read then?" 

" Read I A pretty sort of sexton I should be if 
I couldn't read I " 

** Very welL I rather like your idea ;" whereupon 
Maria drew from her side-pocket a couple of dgars 
wrapped up in part of an odd number of the Leut- 
schau county newspaper, and gave the sheet to her 
valiant comrade, who glanced over it with the air of 
a connoisseur, and, after declaring aloud that he 
quite grasped its meaning, folded it neatly up^ and 
stuck it in the braiding of his capi 

" ril read it in my best style»" said he^ * and will 
come to your assistance at the head of a fresh band 
of them." 

Maria approved of his design, and, whipping up 
her horse, galloped towards the town at such a 
rate that shaggy Handk felt constrained to pray 
Heaven that his comrade might not break his nedk 
before he got there: 



CHAPTER XIL 

Of THE MIDST OF THE FOUL 

ZudXe was to-night more anxious than at othcf 
times Re had put up the iron shutters in front of 
his windows immediately after du^ and had gooe 
to bed much earlier than usual 

The evening prayer of the little girl soothed him 
for a while. "AmenI Amenl" he kept repeating 
after her, laying stress upon the word— and then 
something began agitating him again strangely. 

" An evil foreboding, an evil foreboding;" he kept 
oo murmuring ; " some great calamity is about to 
befall me:" 

"You have caught cold, my good father," said 
die little g^fl soothingly, stroking the old man's foie- 
head with her tiny hand ; "^ your hand is trrmhlinfc 
your head is burning . . J^ 

*' I am all shivering inside," said the old man ; '' a 
sort of deadly coldness seems to come from within 
■le. Don't you hear a noise in the courtyard? " 

** There is nothing, my father. Only the horses 
are stamping in the sts^le." 

** But don't you hear talkin|^ whispering beneath 
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the windows, just as if someone was digging at tha 
wall below?" 

** The dog is settling down for the night ; 'tis he 
who is scratching down below them Go to xes^ 
my g^ood father!* 

" I will lie down, but I shall not be able to slee|k 
Put my musket at the head of my bed." 

Elise took the gun down from the wall, examined 
it carefully to make sure that it was in pe rfect ocdei^ 
and then leaned it against the bed 

Then they both lay down. 

Zuddr kept Gonyersing for a long time with Elise 
in the darkness^ and assuring her that he should 
never go to sleep-Hneverthdess, suddenly, there was 
a deep silence^ followed presently by a deep^ 
thunderous snore, only inteirupted from tune to 
time by cries of tenor, as if &e sleeper were 
tormented by evil dreamy and at such times ha 
would fling himself violently against the aides of flie 
bed 

The child did not sleep. Resting on her elbows 
she lay there listening and gazing steadily into tbs 
vision-haunted darknesa 

Present^ it seemed to her also as if a large con- 
course of people was moving backwards and 
foiwards along the wall outside, and a great deal of 
whispering appeared to come from the kitchen. 

Suddenly she heard a soft knocking at the door, 
and the voice of Dame Zud^ inquired i 

* I say, Betsey I is your father asleq>? - 

"YeC itammcred the little girl 
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" Some people have come hither from Kassa, they 
don't understand German, come out and speak to 
them!- 

The little maid hastily pat on her clothes and!, 
opening the fast-locked door, went out into the 
Idtcben. 



Peter Zudir was continually tormented by evil 
dreams. Danger to Elise was the ever-recurring 
subject of his nightmares. Now he saw her wan- 
dering among rocks overhanging dizzy abysses, and 
would have stretched out his hand to lay hold of 
her and draw her back, but his hand could not reach 
her. Now a fierce wolf was pursuing the child, and 
he would have run after it with a gun, but his legs 
lefused their service, or he forgot where the gun 
was, or it refused to go c^. 

Suddenly a shrill scream sounded in his ear. 

•Father!" 

Up he jumped. That cry had pierced duough 
bis heart through every fibre of his body. It was 
Elise who was calling. 

* Elise! Elise, my child! are yoa asleep? Were 
jrou calling just now? " he inquired softly. 

Receiving no answer he turned towards the child's 
bed, which lay at the foot of his own, and sought 
for her little head on the pillow with his hand. 

She was not there. 

The same instant he heard the key of his toou^ 
door turning in the lock outsida 
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Vntfa one bound he was at tiie door. Not a word 
did he say, but he shodc the door till it trembled 
oo its hinges. 

At that moment he heard hasty footsteps quitting 
the kitchen and the hall, and once more imagined 
he could distinguish Elise^s stifled moansw 

Redoubled fuiy lent gigantic strength to his 
Sampsonian frame. The door burst into two pieces 
beneath the pressure of his hands^ and the upper 
portion containing the lode remained in his clendied 
fist 

He roared aloud for the first time as be rushed 
into the kitchea It was no human rckc, no in- 
tdb'gible sound, but the roar (^ a savage lioo wbo^ 
den has been broken into^ and who scents the flesh 
of the huntsman. 

And in response to this savage roar there aioae 
from the courtyard the mocking ydl of hundreds 
and hundreds of human voioes^ tntermongled wiA 
laughter, curses^ and threats 

For a moment he remained there dumfouoded. 
What could it be? Surely not a band of robbers 
in collusion with his wife? 

''Look outl" cried the shrill voice of Dame 
Zud^ rising above the din outside, " the dd carrion 
has a loaded musket, and would shoot at yoo if tiiexe 
were a thousand of you." 

But Zud^ did not even require the hdp of a 
loaded mudcet, he would have rushed out among 
them widi his bare fists, but the kitchen door was 
barred and bolted, and barricaded with all sorts of 
heavy obstaclesi 
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Panting hard, Zudir rushed back into his roon^ 
sought out a heavy axe^ and rushed back to the 
kitchen door. At the first vigorous strokes the 
joints of the door began to cradL 

"Quidc! throir the bundles of faggots in front 
of the doorl " shridced the savage virago outside^ 
"andsetitalig^itoocel Don't yoa see the door 
tt giving waty? 

The courtyard was crowded with a mob of louts^ 
armed with sc3rtfaes and pitdif orics^ among whom 
stood Dame Zuddr, with dishevelled hair and 
laming eyes^ like the very Fury of Revolt 

The peasant host quickly got together a heap of 
figgots^ and carrying them to the door, literally 
buried it beneath them. 

" And now a matchi Let him bum in his own 
denl'' 

It was Zudii^s own wife who thus exdaimed. 

The boor who tried to kindle the fire was such a 
long time about it owing to the damp tinder, that 
Dame Zudir impatiently snatched the flint and sted 
out of his hands, struck away at it till she had 
Ignited the tinder, then thrust it wiih, her own hand 
in the midst of the straw surrounding the faggots, 
fanned it with her apron till it burst into a vivid 
flame; and then ran across the courtyard to the 
other side of the faggot heap to set it alight there 
alsa Her wild and tangled tresses fluttered in tibc 
tempest 

* My fadier, ohi my good fadier! * wailed a scarce 
audible voice from the bottom of the reed-covered 
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waggon to which the headsman's horses had been 
attached 

The dry bunches of twigs and fire-wood suddenly 
began spluttering and cradding, and burst into a 
flame. The windows of die house were also 
crammed full with straw and sticks, and each heap 
of combustibles was ignited one by one. Soon 
smiything very like a big bonfire was blazing merrily 
an round the house. 

The man imprisoned witiiin there thundered away 
at the door with all his might, and at each terrible 
blow the besiegers laughed derisively. 

''Bravo, fire away I Frizzle away in your own 
den, old Bruin!" 



The thuds against the door had ceased; the 
flames were already leaping above the roof of the 
house; the whole building was burning with a 
steady glare, casting forth showers of sparks upwards 
towards the sky. And long, long after that, when 
the flames were towering upwards in each other^s 
embrace above the ruins of the house, it seemed 
to many as if they heard, arising from the deepest 
depths of this furnace of blazing embers, the half- 
smothered sound of a deep sonorous voice intoning 
the vesper hymn. Perchance it was only imag^ina- 
tion, only a delusion of the senses. Nobody could 
be singing there now, except it were the soul oi the 
headsman In a short half-hour the roof collapsed 
between the four waUa^ burying in a burning tomb 

Q 
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an that lay beneath it, and millions of spaiks 
straight up into the air. 

" So there we have settled your account for youl * 
cried Dame Zudar, as the hellish glare of the fixe lit 
iq;> her passion-distorted face. ''And now oooies 
the turn of the castlel " 

''Ol^ my feither! my poor fadterl* wailed the 
child, who lay fast bound at the bottom of the cttt 
beneath a covering of ru3he& 

The furious virago gazed at her with gnashing 
teeth. 

''Yoar father indeed! Your real fathei's toxn 
will come later, my chidcen. And now, my lads, 
lefs be up and doing elsewherel " 

And, with that, she leaped ^xgoa the car, seized the 
reins in her hands and whipped up the horses, and 
before and behind her tore the savage, bloodSiirsty 
mob with torches and pitchf orksL There she stood 
in the midst of them with dishevelled, storm-tossed 
tresses like the Genius of War and Devastation I9pt 
along on frantic steeds, with coiling snakes for hair, 
a terrible escort of evil beasts and semi-bestial men, 
and ruin and malediction before and behind her. 



Zudir, as soon as he had guessed tibe helUA 
design of his enemies, hastily abandoned all 
attempts to stave in the door, and rushed to the rear* 
most room of the house with the intention of 
escaping into the garden through the window. 
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But what was his honor when he per c e iv ed that 
here also the windows were corcred with a fence 
of diy reeds and faggots, through which the hissing 
fames were already b^^ning to wriggle like fiery 
mp e n ts-— clouds of smoke were already coming 
through the shattered windows. 

Back again he hastened into the front room, the 
windows of which were guarded by iron shutters^ 
which stopped the intrusion of the flames. Outside 
resounded the furious howling of the rioters^ and 
all round about him too was to be heard the soft 
hissing fizz oi the burning reeds and the licking of 
the flames, and the loud crackling of the dry beams 
.-all around him and above his head also 

The iron shutters over the windows were gradu- 
ally becoming red-hot and, like transparent panes 
of glass, admitted the rays of the fiery sea beyond 
them, spreading a horrible scarlet glare through the 
room which coloured every object, every shadow, 
blood-red. 

The imprisoned vn^tch kept running frantically 
up and down the room like a wild beast caught in 
a trap, striking the walls with his fist and hacking 
at the beams with his axe. 

In vain, in vain, slash away as you will, neither 
on the right hand nor on die left, neither from 
above nor from below, is there any way of deliver- 
I 

At last, in his despair, he hegBLn to «ng the l^nmii 

"On Sion'a Hill the Lord li God • • t" 
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and collapsed upon his knees in the midst of the 
room. 

And lol the Lord answered the man who cried 
oat to Him in his dire extremity. The boards re- 
sounding beneath him suddenly gave him a bright 
idea of deliverance. Above and around there was 
no place of safety, but might there not be a refuge 
below— down in the cellar? 

The entrance into the cellar was from the outside 
by an iron door ; but if the vault beneath the room 
where he was^ the ceiling of which had resounded 
so loudly beneath his footsteps, if this vault were 
broken open, it would be possible to get down into 
it that way. 

Ah! how nice and cool it would be down Aere. 
The atmosphere of the room was now burning hot 
Terror and exertion had bathed every limb of the 
headsman with sweat ; the glare of the iron windows 
was merg^ing into a dazzling white, and radiated a 
heat that burnt the eye that looked upoa it There 
was no time to be lost 

Zudir hastily broke up the floor with his axe;, it 
would not be difficult for him to ind the key-itona 
of the cellar beneath it 

Nevertfadess, he had to be careful lest he should 
stave in the whole vault, and thus open a way 
therein after himself for the Ere: He most 
cautiously pick out the mortar from the interstices 
with a knife, and lift up the bricks one by one. 

And, now and then, in the midst of his work, he 
would stop and listen. 
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And then he would hear on every side of him a 
hubbub of wild voices, hissing, shrieking, savage 
4ance-music, and bloodthirsty harangues. 

Or was it, after all, but the many-voiced gabble 
of the flames above his head? 

And on he went-— digging, digging, digging. 

The first layer of bricks over the vault was 
followed by a second. This cellar vault had been 
very strongly built, it was well lined with a double 
row of bricks. And he had to pick out each brick 
of the second layer as carefully as he had done 
with the first 

Meanwhile^ in the roof above him, a rafter here 
and there was gaping open, and fiery monsters, with 
blood-red eyes, were peeping down at him and puff- 
ing clouds of blue smoke through the interstices. 
Thousands and thousands of voices were bickering 
and chattering with each other, the voices of the 
fire-spirit's little ones quarrelling with each other 
over every little bit of rafter till their old mother, 
the evil flame, burst roaring through a huge tough 
beam and frightened them into silence. And, all 
the time, something was humming and crooning 
like a witch hushing Uttle children to sleep; and 
in the midst of the charred and smouldering embers 
a buzzing and a fizzing was going on continually, 
like the noise made by an imprisoned bee ; and the 
pent-up blast howled dismally down the chimney; 
Hoo! hool hooi 

" They are danring and singing outside therel * 
tturmured the headsman to himself. 
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Axid now tiie second layer of bricks was abo 
pierced, and up through the rift; like a blast oi wind, 
rushed the cold air of the cellar. Peter Zudir bent 
low over the gap and filled his lungs with a good 
draught of the life-giving air. He regularly in- 
toxicated himself with it 

The gap was just big enough to enable him to 
squeeze through it 

First however, with perilous curiosity, he cast 
a look round the room he was about to leave. The 
principal girder of the ceiling was bent in the middle 
from the intense heat smoke was pouring into the 
room through every crack and crevice, and filled it 
already to the height of a man's stature; it was 
slowly descending in regular layers^ lower and lower, 
like a gradually falling cloud. 

Little fluttering fiery threads were darting hither 
and thither, in the grey cloud, like tiny fla.shing 
birds. The fiery spectre, peeping through the rent 
in the roof, was already laughing a thimderous " ha I 
ha ! ha I ** Peter Zudir laughed back at it 

* If thou dost laugh, I can laugh too^ so the pair 
of us may laugh together I " 

Already he had crept half through the opening, 
whence he observed how the beams were cturving 
above his head, how they were bursting and 
cbamng. 

All at once he recollected something. 

Hastily he scrambled out of the hole again. To 
walk upright in that room was impossible, for the 
douds of smoke were now only three feet 
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Ike ground He crept along the floor on all foon 
to his oaken chest; opened it; and drew forth thete- 
from a little Prayer Book and a couple of ribb<»i% 
which he thrust into his bosom. 

Then he also drew forth a long leather bag whidi 
was fastened at each end by a clasp. These clasps 
he opened, one by one; with the utmost composureL 
Inside lay the f alios? that bright, two-edged 
inqplement which flashes at the command of the 
criminal law, the weapon of Justice. 

When Peter Zuddr felt it in his hand, his gigantic 
figure suddenly arose bolt upright, and there he 
stood amidst the smoke; amidst the flames, like an 
avenging demon, slashing about him with his 
sparkling blade as if he would say to the smoke and 
the flames^ ^ Fear mel I am the headsmanl "* 

At that moment a thundering crash resounded 
behind him. His gun, which had been leaning iq> 
against the wall, suddenly exploded by reason of 
the intense heat; and the bullets penetrated the walL 

The shock recalled Zudir, whom a sort of frenzy 
had seized ioit a moment, to his senses, and quickly 
crouching down upon the floor, he tore a cushion 
from the bed and dragging it after him, crq)t 
towards the gaping hole in the floor. The cushion 
he flung'down before him and then leaped carefully 
after it 

The cool air of the cellar graduaUy restored him 
to himself again ; the oppression of the fierce heat 

* Tbt iwofd of UiA public execodoiMb 
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no looger tortured his brain, the semi-darkneis wu 
so grateful to his eyes, ahready half-blinded by tiM 
flames, a semi-darkness but faintly illununatnl by 
the gleam of the fiery-world above shining throogk 
the gap. 

Then it occurred to him tibat this very gap wu 
now superfluous 

In the stands of the cellar were several Gtdc% 
hrge and small either empty or full of beer and 
wine 

He rolled one of the empty casks bdow the hols 
in the ceilin^^ and turned it upside down. Then hm 
stove in the top of a beer-cask and dipped into it 
the cushion, allowing the beer to well soak throogli 
it Hien he mounted on the top of the empt|] 
cask and thmst the saturated cushion into the bota 
above. 

It was now quite dark m the cellar, but Peter 
Zudir knew his way about there all the same. £Lt 
was well aware of the exact locality of the best caiU 
ct beer, and lost no time in staviog in the top ol 
i^ found a pitcher in a niche dose at hand, filled it 
with fresh beer, sat him down by the side of tbe 
barrel, and took a monstrously long pull at hia 
pitcher. After that he moistened well his head 
and face, and then he replenished his pitcher audi 
took another long draught 

Above his head there the roof now fdl in with 
m loud roar and a crash, and the whole tribe of 
flames laughed and roared in their joy at having 
their work so well 
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* We have roasted his goose for him, anyhowl ^ 
cried Dame Zudir outside^ and her band of rogiiM 
and scoundrels laughed and bounded for joy. 

But down in his underground asylum the M 
hfadtman sang from the depths of a fervent heait.ii 



«*To thee, O Lordl on Slon's Hill, 
An praise and glory bs.' 



•• 



And he drew his ingers along the double edgi 
of the sword — bright well had it been shaipenid^ 
nowhere was there the trace of a notch, nowhere; 



CHAPTER XnL 

THE LEATHER-BELL. 

We Magyars are very liberal in the distributioii of 
nicknames, in this respect, indeed, our fancy oat- 
runs that of the Princes of the Orient, and the titles 
we bestow are even more appropriate than theirs. 

In H6tfalu " Leather-bell " was the nickname of 
a peculiar man, whose real name had quite sliiq>ed 
out of everybody's memory. This derisive epithet 
was given to him by the housewives to whom he 
used to convey all the local gossip^ to wit: who it 
was who died to-day, where he was going to be 
buried, whose turn it was to work for the castle diis 
day or that, who was doing the rector's cooking 
for him, Slc, &c, &c This was the name he went 
by throughout the parish when he went about telling 
everj'body in which house there was going to be 
a birth, a marriage, or a funeral ; who was in need 
of the last sacraments, or how much wine die 
squire gave for the use of the Lord's Table. This 
was the title by which he was greeted at the castle, 
where he religiously presented himself to inform 
the good folks there where serviceable domestics 
could be got, or where anything was to be sold, or 
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what wete the current prices of com and poultry. 
He himself was half the servant of the gentty, ai^l 
half the servant of the community ; nay, he belonged 
somewhat to the village priest aIso» and indeed to 
any good fellow who had a glass of beer to offer 
him. He was perpetually scurrying from house to 
house, from the local magistrate's residence to the 
market-place^ from the market-place to the castle, 
from the castle to the parsonage, from the parson- 
age to the millcr^s, the pot-house, and the tavern, 
thence into the fields, and thence again into the 
courtyards He would pick up something here and 
something there, something he might, perhaps, have 
heard at the church porch or up in the belfiy; 
or something would catch his ear as he was 
dawdling among the waggons on a market-day» 
and he would immediately run and repeat it at the 
miller^s. By the time he had reached the pot-house 
he would hear his own invention, already well 
amplified and nicely embellished, circulating from 
mouth to mouth as an absolute fact Whereupon 
he would dash off with this enlarged edition of it 
to the castle^ stopping, however, to tell it to every 
living soul he met on the way with all the variations 
which struck him as most appropriate on the spur 
of the moment, so that he really well-eamed the 
epithet of ^ Leather-bell,*' inasmuch as he was per- 
forming all the functions of a bell, and, nevertheless 
was covered with a coat of skin or leather.* 

*Tbt Hwguka woid '*Ur " meani both ikin ud letUiM. 
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On this particular momentous evenii^ the 
Leather-bell, all hurry-scurry, rushed into tlie porch 
of the castle, where the old lord of the manor was 
nursing his invalided limbs in an ample easy chair, 
having so disposed himself as to be able to command 
a view of the western sky, still lit up by the faint 
hues of sunset 

Once upon a time the Leather-bell must have been 
It tall man, but excessive salutations had so bent his 
back, and an incessant to-ing and fro-ix^ had given 
his head such a forward inclination, that whoever 
bdield him now for the first time must needs have 
suspected him of an intention to run straight tinder 
the table incontinently. He was the very image 
«f obsequiousness, and he presented his back to 
the world as though he would say : " Smite away 
at it whoever has a mind ta" 

Old H6tfalusy liked to see the man. He had 
leave to come and go whenever he chose. He was 
bee to relate serious matters with a smiling face^ 
tad amusing incidents in a whining voices especially 
is the points of all the jdces generally turned 
against himself. 

^I kiss your honour's hand,'" said the Leather- 
bdl. depositing his hat and stick in the doorway. 
"I Idss your hand (and kiss it he did there axkl 
then). How fri|^tfully hot it b outside, and ohl 
what a lot of dust Those boors are always rooting 
it op with their ox-waggons. They make all the 
dost, I do believe. My throat is full of it, and it lies 
heavy on my chest Oh no! I humbly thank yaar 
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honour ! Don't put yourself about ! Ill not have t 
drink. Yes, I really mean it I didn't say I was 
thirsty on that account Wine does not suit my 
constitution at this time of day. Besides^ to tell yom 
the truth, I have had some already. For how dm 
could I endure this terrible heat and this horrib}« 
dust It weighed so upon my chest that I was 
obliged to lo<^ in at Samsi's tavern for an instant 
Ob no! I assure you I dad not go there on that 
account I only wanted to have a word or two witk 
my good friend the magistrate. He was not ther«v 
it is true^ but instead of him I found the sworn 
jurors^ Spletyko and Hamza, and a couple of 
peasants, who thereupon seized and oflPered me 
some biandy to drink. Your honour wiU graciously 
tmderstand that I don't like brandy very much, my 
coQstitutian won't stand it^ and then it was only the 
afternoon^ and it is not wholesome to drink so early. 
So, says I, thank you, but I won't take any, wherev 
upon eveiy man jack of them feU fiercely upon me^ 
' Oh, hoi ' they cried, ' so you too have already been 
primed what to drink and what not to driok, db? 
So they have told you that the brandy has bee« 
poisoned, eh?' 

" • What do you mean? * I cried. 

•"The brandy is poisoned' 

* ' Who has poisoned it? * 

* ' Who but the bigwigs tfaemsdvesi^ 

" ' Fire and flames ! here goes! ' I shouted in my 
horror, and forthwith, just to show my indignation, 
I seized and emptied every glass I oooU get boU 
§t one after tbc otfaiQc; 
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"'Poison, eh!' says I, 'poisonl how can it be 
poisoo if I drink it? I'm zs alive as ever I wi% 
ain't I?* 

"'WdL' says that squinting blodchead HMnum, 
'if there's no poison in that cask there is in tfie 
otfier, so draw us some out of that, Samsil ' 

"But Samsi durst not leave the room, he aoade 
out that an ague was shaking him, so his wife 
went instead of him down into the cellar in tbe 
presence of ihe two sworn jurors^ and brought m 
nmple for tasting out of every cask. I assure ycm 
honour it was very l^rd upon me, for brandy does 
not suit me at all, yet, out of gratitude to your 
honour, I drank all this new stu£F likewise. It is m 
marvel to me that I didn't grovel on the ground and 
root up the earth with my nose, so mudi did I diink. 

"'WeU,' cried I, 'should I not be dead by tkli 
time if there was really poison in it? ' 

* All that squinting Hamza could say in reply was t 

"'Well, if there's none in to-day there will be 
some in to-morrow.' 

• ' Very well,' says I, * I wiD come to-morrow abo^ 
and the day after to-morrow likewise ; and, in fact, 
every day, and 111 taste every one of your drinks^ 
one after the other, and show yxm that Fm none tfie 



* Those were my very wordsi And IH do it too^ 
your honour, that I will, although it will be very hard 
epon me^ for I can't abide spirits. But I won't allow 
your honour's noble family, to whom I owe so mud^ 
to be maligned by any pack of boors in the world,* 
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Old Hitfalusy let the Leather-bell rattle on, per- 
haps he did not even listen to him. He paid zs 
little attention to the tongue of the Le^ither-bell as 
he did to the clapper of tihe bell that hung in the 
diurch tower, perhaps less. For, indeed, in the 
solemn sonoroas ding-dong, ding-dong of the churdi 
bell, those who have ears to hear, and still preserve 
memories of the past, may recognise the voices of 
the dead telling them all manner of mysterious 
things. 

The brilliant expositioo of the Leather-bell was 
tntemipted by the arrival of Dr. Sarkantytis, who 
drove into the courtyard in a wretched chaise, 
dragged along by a couple of rustic nags, and im- 
mediately hastened up to the Squire. 

The Leather-bell hastened forthwith to the chaise 
in order to take out the doctor^s things, and as it 
was his ambition to load himself with as many boxes 
and packages as he could seize upon before the 
arrival of the domestic heydukes^ he managed in his 
excess of zeal to drop three of the parceb on to 
the ground, one of which immediately burst asunder* 
and a stream of whitish powder poured forth upon 
the marble floor. 

The doctor turned upon him furiously. 

* Am I not alwa3rs telling you not to load yonrsdf 
90 much? Yoa see the result, all my bismuth powder 
wasted* 

"TU soon pick it all op again,"* said the Lea&er- 
bell submissively, and going down on his hano- 
bones he began sweeping into the palm of his hand 
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what had been spSt and putting it back with the 



At this the doctor was ready to tiuash him on 
the spot 

" What! mix what is all full of dust with what is 
ttffl pure — go to the devil ! " 

" I humbly aave your pardon, doctor, but wouldn^ 
it do for the cattle ? " asked the mischief-maker with 
an obsequious smile. 

" Cattle indeed I Does the fellow suppose I caixjr 
about drugs for pigs and oxea" 

" I mean there's so much of it** 

" None too much for such cattle as you, but now 
what has been spilt must be swept away." 

And the doctor snatched the damaged box from 
the f elloVs hands, and hastened into the house with 
it 

The Leather-bell remained kneeling on die 
ground, staring amazedly with foolish, wide-open 
eyes at the spilt powder. Then he moistened the 
tip of his index-finger in his mouth, and dipping it 
gingerly in the powder, transferred a tiny morsd 
thereof to the tip of his tongue^ and instantty fdl 
expectorating in every directioa At last ht franti- 
cally scraped a good bit of it together, drew 
his handkerchief from his breast-pocket; shordled 
a portion of the suspicious substance into i^ 
looking round cautiously all the time in case any- 
one should see him, then shuffled out of the haJI, 
departed from the courtyard by way of the gardei^ 
and, once free of the houses set off ronnii^ rapidljr, 
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towards the inn on the outskirts of the village, as 
if the most fleet-footed of horrors were bdiind hini^ 
his bead, as usual, being a good yard or so in 
advance of his feet 

When he entered the tavern it never ooce struck 
him how very cahn and peaceful it happened to 
be tEere at that particular moment lylr. Martin 
Csicseri, the viUage justice^ was sitting at the head 
of the tables and before him on tho table lay his 
long hazel stick. 

* I wish you a very good evening; my dear ICr. 
Justice and good Mr. Comrade; if I may make so 
free. Tis a good job you are hereir And where 
may Hamza and Spletj^ be? " 

The village justice regarded him angniy. 

* They are in a very good place where diey will 
do no mischief — the stockSb" 

''Really? WeD. they wiU certainly be well looked 
after there. All the same it is a great shame tb^ 
are not here just now." Then, lowering hit voice 
mysteriouaiy» he addedt * Well, my honoured coid- 
rade, I myself can now say that it ia all iq> with 

USl" 

''How is it an qp with us?** inquired Martin 
Csicseri, leaning both elbows heavily on tfaa tMblt, 

"01^ ifs all up with us in every way, aU up, 
all upl " wailed the Leather-bell, rapidly padng up 
and down the room, and pressing his head b c twixl 
his handa " It is all up with the whole viOage^** 

" Will you teO me how it is all up with «% yoo 
old woman, you. Are you aware that tias stick has 

ft 
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an end to it; and I am very much inclined to give il 
•ome work to do on your back this instant? " 

The fellow made as if he would simply answer the 
justice's question, yet all the while he kept glancing 
about him timidly, till live or six inquisitive rustics 
had also gathered around him, only then did he 
exclaim in a strident whisper x "The poison has 
already arrived!"* 

' You're a fooll ** cried the justice, starting back 
as he spoke. 

" I am not I have seen and tasted it, and I have 
brought some of it with me. The doctor himself 
admitted that the county authorities had sent a 
large trunk of poison hither, and were going to 
make us drink it The box was in my hand. I lifted 
it down from the carriage. Divine Providence so 
ordered that it fell from my hands, and a whitish 
powder poured out of it The whole box was full 
of that powder. The doctor was horribly fright- 
ened, and swore at me like anything for my clumsi- 
nessw I saw him, I tell you, he grew quite yellow. 
I merely asked whether this medicine might not be 
for the cattle, but he savagely snatched it from my 
hand, and said he would make our heads ache with 
if* 

"Is that true?** asked a terrified boor on the 
other side of the table. 

"As true as I'm alive. The doctor immediate 
ordered the domestics to sweep the spilt powder 
away lest one of the animals should taste it and 
perish instantly ; but I managed to scrape togetfaoi 
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a little of it first, and here it is in the comer of my 
handkerchief." 

And the Leather-bell undid his handkerchief and 
poured the powder out upon the table. 

The boors, with the fearful inquisitiveness of prc^- 
fessed connoisseurs* carefully r^jarded the strange 
awe-inspiring powder from every side — so this was 
the murderous instrument of extirpation. 

Some of them had heard, somewhere or other, 
that it was usual to make preliminary experiments 
with such poisons on the brute-beasts. One of 
them accordingly smeared a piece of bread with the 
powder, and offered it to a large shepherd's dog 
extended at his ease beneath the table. The dog 
sniffed at the morsel but would not touch it 

" Poison! poison! " cried those who stood around 
full of horror. 

" Didn't I say so I * cried the Leather-bell, with 
a radiant face; but his joyful triiunph was very 
speedily embittered, for when he least expected such 
a distinction, he became sensible that the long hazd 
cudgel of the village justice was unmercifulty 
belabouring his back and shoulders^ 

" You good-for-nothing, lying wind-bag you, how 
dare you calumniate your own landlord? Yoa 
hound of the whole village, you ! that barks at every 
man behind his back, and licks his hand when be 
faces you. You dare to come hither with such idle 
stories at a time when there's already far too much 
discord amcmg the people! You good-for-nothing 
fagaboodi Whatl I suppose you want the peasant 
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folks to beat the landlords to deatb^ bum 
castles to the ground, and rob them ot everything? 
Coward and rebel as you are, the gallows-tree is 
far too good for you. I tell you what it is. Fll put 
you in irons and send you to the county jail, and 
there you may sit till your turn comes to stand 
before the judges. You incendiary, you ! ** 

The Leather-bell was thoroughly scared^ he 
began to hedge. 

"Alas! my dear sweet Mr. Justice; and my good 
friend, don't be angry 1 God bless me I Why 
should I wish our landlord beaten to death? God 
preserve us from anything so dreadful" 

" Who are you aiming at then? " 

* I? Nobody at all. Not for all the world would 

I injure anyone. Oh, dear no! I only (^)ened my 

mouth in order that evexy poor mother's son of us 

might look out for himself and guard himself, that's 
all." 

** Guard himself ! — ^from what? * 

* From danger." 

'^ And who told you there was any danger here? 
Don't you know that the doctor has a long way to 
go, and many people to cure, and must therefore 
carry a great many drugs along with him? And 
you, you senseless ass ! dropped one of his medicine 
boxes^ spilt the contents, and instantly jumped at 
the condusion that it was poison! Poisoal yoor 
grandmother I It is true, no doubt, that if a man m 
health takes medicine he will have stomad»-acfae 
for his paina^ but if he be sick the same 
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win cnre him. Every fool knows tbat Drugs are 
not good to eat" 

A couple of the more sensible peasants murmured 
approvingly behind him. The Leather-bell stood 
confounded before the magistrate, and made a sort 
of downward movement with his hat, as if he would 
have Uked to scatter to the winds the little bit of 
powder still lying on the table. 

"'And now tdl me, you seditious idiot, yvhait 
might not have happened if these honest men here 
had not had their wits about them? What if they 
had believed the horrible accusation vpnaA by you 
and a few more vagabond busybodies of the same 
Iddney? What if in their mad terror they had 
fallen foul of your 3roung landlord, who has done 
you so much good, and shot him dead before your 
eyes? What if they had dragged his father, the 
old squire, out of bed in his nightshirt, and burnt 
him to death? What would you have done then, 
yoo good-for-nothing? I suppose you would have 
sharpened the knife that cut their throats? '' 

The knees of the Leather-bell smote together; 
he stammered piteously that he had had no idea that 
sudi horrible things would follow from what he said, 
that he had, in fact^ not been thinking at alt of 
what he was saying. 

"Well, you will have plenty of time to think it 
over when you are sitting in the county jaiL" 

The Leadier-bell begged and prayed that he 
might not be sent ther^ rather shove him in the 
stocks alongside Hamza. He admitted that he 
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deserved it ; but if they liked to give him twenty 
or thirty blows with a stick insteaxi, he would take 
it kindly of them. He had meant no harn:^ and be 
would never spread any more such rumours. 

Meanwhile, no one had remarked that the tap- 
room had gradually been filling with silent, savage- 
looking forms^ one of whom, while listening atten- 
tively to the conversation, began sweeping the 
suspicious-looking powder into the palm of his hand. 

lylr. Martin Csicseri was so far moved by the 
piteous lamentations of the Leather-bell as to 
promise not to cast him into irons and send him to 
the county jail as a fomenter of sedition. 

** But you shall, at any rate, sit in the stocks till 
morning, my friend I " added he. " Hie, you sworn 
jurymen, come forward and ccmvey him thither." 

" Nay, not that man ! " cried a voice from the 
crowd, and the magistrate beheld Thomas Bodza 
advancing towards him — ^by the side of the long 
table. 

-Whom then?" cried he 

*'Whom but yourself!" exclaimed Numa P(xxk- 
pilius^ accompanying his words with the gesture of 
a Roman Senator. 

For the moment it occurred to the magistrate that 
the worthy rector who was not, as a rule, addicted 
to strcmg drink, had actually, for once, taken more 
of the noble juice of the grape than was quite good 
for him, so he simply laughed at him. All the more 
astonished, therefore, was he when, at a sign from 
the master, two strange mum rushed upon him and 
seized ]v3 bands fast 
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He had never seen their faces before, they were 
men who did not belong to the village. 

" What's the meaning of this^ eh? " he thundered, 
giving one of them a rattling box on the ear and 
knocking the other dowa It was of no use. Ten 
at least instantly threw themselves upon him, seized 
his hands and feet, threw him to the ground and 
bound him fast One or two of his acquaintances 
tried to defend him but were thrust aside. 

So long as the tussle lasted, Thomas Bodza stood 
upon the table with the pose of a capitoline statue, 
whence he exclaimed in a dictatorial voice : 

" It is now for me to command.'' 

The pinioned magistrate continued to curse and 
swear, and threaten the rioters till they shoved a 
gag into his moutk As for the Leather-bell, he hid 
himself behind the fireplace partly to avoid blows, 
partly from a fear that this business would have 
xmpleasant consequences^ and he might be called 
upon to give evidence. He wanted neither to liear 
nor see anything more. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

tHI SENTENCE OF DEATH. 

The candles were buming on the table though it 
was broad daylight, the bells were toUiDg tiiougk 
nobody was sick, the coffin had also been made 
ready though nobody was dead. 

The hard sentence had been pronounced over the 
poor sinner, he must die. The law demanded his 
head If his dear father and mother and all his 
brothers and sisters were to plead fc»: him all day 
long they could not wash away the strict letter of 
the law with their tears. 

All those who sat by the long table, the captains^ 
lieutenants, and comnuxi soldiers, all of them wished, 
longed, to avoid uttering the fatal word. The 
General himself covered his face with his hands as 
he uttered the words : 

"With God there is mercy I" 

In his hand he held a little staff, a little white 
staff. From time to time he glances at it, it is 
still wholes still smooth and unbroken 

The old sergeant-major approaches him, his shako 
on his head, his storm-belt strapped down over his 
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shoulder, one hand by his side; the odier ♦""^^wng 
the band of his shaka 

^ Mercy, General, for the poor 
priscmerl'' 

" With God only there is mercy.'' 

Again the sergeant-major raises the tip of 
palm to the cord of his shako and makes his 
petition. 

"'Mercy, Genenl, for the poor condemned 
criminall'' 

A third time he otters his appeal 

"' \^th God only there is mercy," is the General's 
reply. 

The little white stafiF fells to the ground broken 
in twa The condenmed man gives a sigh of relief, 
thanks the gentlemen present for the trouble ihey 
have taken, the good sergeant-major for interceding 
on his behalf, and the rigorous judge for pro- 
nouncing over him the sentence of the law. 

Then they take him away to the house of mourn- 
ing, give him a white tmiform to put on, and set 
meat and drink before him that he may eat and 
drink for the last time. 

That day the iron man was afraid to go to his 
own quarters. 

Suppose G>melia were to ask him what sentence 
he had prcmounced upon the son of his enemy? 

He durst not go home, he was actually afraid 

He was still brooding there when the gaoler came 
to tell him that the condemned man wished to say 
a few words to the General privately. 
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V6lessy hastened to him at once. 

"* You defended yourself badly," said he reproacb- 
folly on entering, "you made it impossible for us 
to pronounce any other sentence." 

" I know that, I wished it so," replied the youth 
with a bright, calm countenance. " That is all over 
now, General ; it was a soldier's duty to condemn me. 
In three days' time I am to die. Take it as if I was 
very sick, and the doctors had told you beforeband 
that I had only three more days to live" 

" I will send the sentence to His Majesty.* 

* It would be useless Why, even you can advance 
nothing in my defence, and I have myself nodux:^ 
to allege in mitigation of my sentence." 

"But I know everything. Others have come 
forward to defend you, and if you had not cut the 
ground from under my feet by your de&ant answers 
before the court-martial, I might have devised some 
means of saving you." 

" I am surprised that anyone should have defended 
me. I know of none who might bear me in mind." 

•• Indeed yes. First of all there was my wife* 

''Ahl General, such knowledge will make my 
death the easier." 

" Then there was the man you fired at in your 
stupid jealousy." 

" Then he did not die after all? " pvr\uiinmt\ t|ie 
youth joyfully. " It does me good to hear that* 

" That's all one so far as you are concerned. You 
have in any case committed a capital offence." 

"But my heart is the easier, nevertheless. A 
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load has been removed from it I thank you. 
What you have said will shorten my last moments.'* 

" Your third advocate was your father.** 

''What?'* stammered the youth with trembling 
lips — ** my father, did you say? — my own father? ** 

"Your own dear father. He wrote to me with 
those trembling hands of his^ those hands which 
have barely recovered from a paralytic stroke. He 
wrote to me himself— do you realise what that 
means?** 

" He wrote cm my account I ** whispered the con- 
demned man, clasping his manacled hands together 
and closing his heavy eyelashes over his moist eyea 

"Your fourth advocate was Count Kamienszki, 
whose sister you will doubtless remember.** 

The youth looked up in astonishment 

" I have no recollection of such a person, Shi 
had no brother.** 

V6rtessy shrugged his shoulders. 

" He himself told me so, he was with me here 
to-day." 

A struggle with a torturing suspicion seemed to 
be going (m in the young soldier's troubled mind ; 
presently, however, he turned to the General with 
a radiant countenance and said to him with a smile : 

"All these things^ General, will alleviate my 
chastisement and I thank you for telling them to 
me. I xtgceX, that my misfortune will cause others 
to shed tears which I did not expect which I do 
not desire ; still, they will greatly ease my affliction. 
I am sure that you too^ at the bottom of your heart 
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f ocgnre me aiKl my poor family — you do forgive ii% 
General, do you not? Will you not even go further 
and protect that poor old man who has now got 
ncbody to stand by him?— will you not be his pro- 
tectee: if any danger, yes» any great danger should 
threaten him? " 

The General pressed the young man's extended 
hand — the chains rattled on the hand that he held 
in Ihs. 

* And now, Geneiral, may I speak to you of a very 
serious matter? Would you be so good as to hear 
me out?- 

•Say on.* 

" And you will not take what I am about to tell 
you as the mere ravings of a disordered brain? 
Many men's brains grow disordered at the approach 
of death I know ; you will not imagine that I am 
simply delirious, will you? You will believe that 
I am well and with all my wita^ sound both in heart 
and mind, will you not? " 

The General nodded. 

" First of all I would b^ you not to postpone my 
cxecutiOQ for ihc usual three daysi Let it take 
place sooner. I do not ask this for my own sake. 
I am as good as dead already, my time has run." 

* Why do you make this request? * 

*I will tdl you i^esenily. Then I would bq; 
you not to conduct me outside die town ; the execu- 
tion could take place just as well inside tiie oourt- 
yard of the barracks." 

''Voy well, I will promise you that'' 
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*And, finally, announce the execution for the 
afternoon and have it carried out in the morning, 
early, at break of day, before anyone is awake'' 

''What are your reasons for so extraordinary a 
request?" 

" I will tell you, General You know right well 
what terrifying rumours have been circulating 
through the land in consequence of the extra- 
ordinary, unprecedented epidemic now raging there. 
I had an opportunity of discovering, involuntarily, 
the designs of sundry malevolent persons who looked 
upon this terrible time as an excellent occasion for 
carrying out their nefarious designa The dregs 
of the population have been roused to action, and 
only await the signal to pour their ignorant, brutal 
herds all over the kingdom. This is no idle tale I 
am tdling you, General I have heard their seditious 
mutterings, I have read their letters^ I have seen the 
lists of the names of those who are to fall the first 
victims My father's name stands at the very top 
of the list His peasants have always hated him as 
much as they have loved me. One of the leaders 
of these secret conspirators was formerly a fellow- 
soldier with me, since then he has been compelled 
to quit the service I accidentally met him in 
Galicia, where he was pursuing his secret plans. 
He promised to hide me away, and, immediately 
afterwards^ went and denounced m& It is part of 
his infernal plan, when I am led outside the town 
and a large crowd of people have come together to 
•ee the execution, to incite the mob to riot^ overt 
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power the little band of soldiers guarding me; 
release me, proclaim me far and wide as a hero, and 
use my name as the means of provoking a general 
rising. You can see, General, with what horror I 
so much as mention this affair, you can see that I 
have neither dreamt nor imagined it, but shudder 
at it, and for that very reason would hasten on my 
exit from this world" 

The General really did believe that the youth was 
not quite in his right mind. 

The yoimg man perceived the cold smile on the 
General's face, and convulsively grasping his hand 
with his own manacled hands, exclaimed despair- 
ingly: 

" General ! they would murder my father, they 
would destroy my house, my nation ! " 

" Who forsooth ? " inquired the General with an 
expression of unutterable contempt " These skulk- 
ing loafers, eh? I will not presume to deny that 
they may, perhaps, intend to do what you say, such 
ideas may and do occur at times to some blockhead 
or other. But I do not believe that the time will 
ever come for the reaUsation of such projects. But 
if anybody should attempt to move in the matter, 
I solemnly assure you that at the very first outay 
he will be a dead man ! " 

And he tapped his sword with proud self-con- 
sciousness. 

At that moment an adjutant hastily entered the 
room and announced that there were suspicious 
gatherings of the pec^le in the market-place and 
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the streets of the town. They were exclaiming 
loudly against the gentry and the soldiers^ and were 
goading one another on with incendiary q>eeches. 
It had been found necessary to bar the gates of the 
town hall against them, and the windows of an 
apothecary's shop had already been smashed 
Apparently they meant to give most of their atten- 
tion to the barracks and the town halL 

The General had no sooner hastened out of the 
corridor than he already heard in the adjacent 
streets, that vague hubbub whose chaotic voice 
sounds so terrifying in the ears of the faint-hearted, 
who know not whether it is an alarm of &re or a hue 
and cry after a mtuxlerer. 

On the present occasion, however, there was both 
fire and murder in the soimd — ^it was a riot 

In a distant part of the town some over-zealous 
guardians of public order had set ringing the alarm- 
bells, whose strident semi-tones rose above the low 
hideous mtumur of the mob. 

The General hastened into the courtyard The 
soldiers were already standing there under arms. 

There was scarcely more than two hundred men 
there, the rest were a long way oflF, forming part 
of the far-stretching military cordorL 

This, however, was quite enough for V^rtess/i 
purpose. 

What had he to fear? It was impossible to 
conceive that the honest scythe and saddle makers 
of the town, the peaceful citizens who had only to 
do with planes and awls and shuttles^ woukl dare to 
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attaxrk him forcibly and compel him to retire befoce 
them. 

Swiftly, but with the utmost sang froid, he made 
his preparations. 

Half a battalion took up a position outside the 
gate guarding every approach, the rest remained 
within the courtyard 

The rifles of the soldiers outside the gate 
remained unloaded. 

At three rolls of a drum the remaining column 
also marched out into the street 

A single word of command would suffice for 
subsequent tactics. 

It was also considered necessary to dose the gates 
of the neighbouring house, and two sentries were 
posted outside it with loaded muskets. 

All this was done in the most perfect order, there 
was no hurry, no bustle 

In that house opposite dwelt the General's wife ; 
one could reach it from the barracks across a 
garden. 

V6rtessy had just completed his preparations 
when Cornelia's maid came hastening up to him 
and whispered something in his ear. 

For a moment a smile of delight flashed across 
the General's face, which inmiediately afterwards, 
however, formed into still darker folds than before. 

Hastily transferring the command to his first 
lieutenant, he hastened to his dwelling, [»omisin|f 
to be bade in a moment 

It BMist iodMd have been a matter of iBpocUmoa 
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to have constrained Viitesqr to qcdt the post be- 
coming a soldier at such a moment 

He hastened as fast aa he could go to his wife's 
bedchamber. 

The curtains had been let down, in the semi- 
obscure alcove lay a pale woman, seemingly a corpse 
whichi nevertheless, was suffering the torments of 
life: 

Domestics were gathered round the be4 sit a 
table sat the doctor writing something. 

V^rtessy had already unfastened his sword outside 
so as to avoid making a clatter. He now rushed 
to Cornelia's side, seized her trembling, sweat-* 
covered hand, and, pressing it to his lips» inquiredt 

•How do you fed?" 

" On the threshold of death,** answered the Iady» 
and with her other arm she drew down her husband's 
head towards her that she might kiss it Her whole 
face was as white as marble; and the cold sweat 
stood out upon her forehead like pearly bead& 

*'The coming hour has secrets of its own^ 
V^rtessy^ Vaped the lady, pressing V^rtess/i hand 
in her a^rn^ * whether it be good or evil^ joy ot 
deatk* 

V^rtessy's eyes interrogated the doctor as if he 
hoped for some comforting reassurance from him. 

The doctor beckoned him aside. 

"She is suffering tortures^" he whispered, "but 
ahe would hide it from you.** 

" She may hide it in her voice, but I can tell it is 
to fram her breathing. Is the danger great? *' 

8 
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The doctx>r shrugged his shoulders. 

" Pretty much as usual She is very nenroos, and 
besides tiiat, there is something on her mind." 

•What can it be?" 

* It would be as well. General, if you ascertained 
At such a time peace of mind is a matter of life or 
death, and fear or any feeling of anxiety might 
have a bad efifect upon — a new life." 

At the words "a new life" that involuntary 
gleam of joy flashed across Vertessy's lips once 
more. He went back to his wife and knelt down oo 
her tapestried cushion. 

" Cornelia, how are you? " 

" In God's hands," whispered the lady, raising her 
glorious eyes. " God chastises and is merciful as 
it seemeth Him good." 

Her convulsive pressure showed V6rtessy what 
she must be suffering. 

" There is mercy with God»" faintly murmured the 
lady once more. 

V^essy felt his heart tremble at these wordsw 
An hour before he also had said : *" With God there 
is mercy," and that to a man who had promised hizo- 
self a long life. 

The lady turned towards him with a languid look, 
pressed both her husband's hands to her breast, and 
looking long and painfully into his eyes, she 
asked: 

" Will God be merciful to me? " 

" To thee, my angel? — yes!— oh ye»l " stammered 
^ General 
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" And have yoa also been merciful to him who 
begged you for mercy? " 

V^rtessy could not meet that look, he could find 
no words to answer that question. 

"Vdrtessy! One death demands another, judg- 
ment is requited with judgment I am standing 
on the edge of the grave, do not let me die.** 

"What am I doing, what can I do?** said her 
husband with a faltering voice. 

''You see," replied his wife; winding her arm 
round his like a tender creeping plant round a 
sturdy oak, " if yoa slay, I must die alsa What the 
condemned man in the neighbouring house sufiFers 
that I also must endure — ^his terror, his despair, his 
death-struggle. Oh I my husband, have pity upon 
me. Be merciful now to him who has ofiFended, that 
I also may find mercy with God! " 

V^rtess/s mind was much disturbed And now 
the doctor approached him and solemnly observed : 

** General, I fancy it would not be the first instance 
of a capitally condemned felon being pardoned on 
the plea of such a sufferer." 

V6rtessy regarded him abstractedly as if to beg 
him to proceed 

" I knew of a similar case when I was in service 
at the fortress of Comom, when a youth, who had 
thrice deserted the ranks, was pardoned in coo- 
•equence of a similar petition." 

*" And do you believe that it would do good? " 

* My dear sir, when the exaltation of the nerves 
kas reached such a deffree as this^ the imsfifinatiGii 
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18 onmipoteDt, good news may give life, bad news 
death. A soothing thought in such cases is worth 
all the drugs in the world. 

V6rtessy kissed the fordiead of his pale; suffering^ 
well-beloved, and cried with a manly emphasisb 
which instantly inspired self-confidence: 

"I will save him!" 

The lady raised her trmihling hands and her pale 
features to Heaven, her eyes slowly closed, and a 
snile of joy passed over her white face. 

Outside resounded die threefold roll of the drumsw 

The General arose, hastened to the door, tied oo 
Us sword, and rushed towards the barracks. 

The noise, the hubbub, was now quite dose at 
hand, and he fell a-thinking how he could best, with 
fair words^ persuade these turbulent citizens to go 
back to their homes and begin weaving linen and 
stitching boots again, thouc:h he longed all the time 
to storm forth amongst them and like a 
scatter then in eroy directioik 
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The \diole of the broad street was entixdjr oorerei 
with cap& 

It was impossible to see anything but caps. Here 
and there a s^the or a pitchfork projected from 
tiie midst of the throng, but the larger portion of the 
mob was unarmed, unless slender canes^ of which 
there were a great number, be accounted weapons. 

Here and there in the midst of the surging crowd 
might be distinguished sundry honest citizens still 
m plain clothes indeed, but carrying along with them 
bayonetted muskets^ thereby inspiring the rabble 
with peculiar valour, the common people always 
imagining in such cases that the naticmal guard with 
its bayonets is quite equal to the miUtary. 

** Halt! ** a voice rung out in front of the crowding 



At the sound of that voice the hubbub for an 
instant grew stilL The mob stopped short 

" Load your muskets I " 

The soldiers, like a single, many-handed machine^ 
iBStt^'^ bm^;^ down their weapons to their sides 
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with a clash, and the clatter of the loading-sticks in 
die barrels of the muskets was distinctly audible. 
Then there was another clatter, and every musket 
was instantly pointed 

The rioters began to look at one another, and 
those in front envied the position of those in the 
rear, who could freely use their lungs without the 
slightest risk. 

And now the General rode along in front of the 
noisy mob and shouted to them in a hard, stem 
voice: 

" What do you want? What is the matter with 
you? Why are you obstructing the street?" 

The fellows kept elbowing each other forward, 
and, at last, one of them exclaimed : 

" Here is Master Matthias ! Let Master Matthias 
speak I ** 

" Bravo^ Master Matthias I " 

And suddenly from the midst of the mob arose 
the form of a citizen in a leather apron, with a shako 
on his head, and a musket with a bayonet attached 
thereto in his hand He was passed along over the 
heads of the crowd, from shoulder to shoulder, and 
finally planted on his feet right in front of the 
General This was Master Matthias. 

Even if his hands, the knuckles whereof were 
unwashably embalmed with pitch, had not of them- 
selves betrayed the fact, the awl hanging beside his 
leather apron, and evidently left there by accident, 
would have declared that the individual in question 
belonged to that estimable section of the community 
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ynhoBt business in life it is to provide humanity with 
ooaxL His moustache was twisted with seven-and- 
seventy ringlets^ and he had the habit every time 
he opened his mouth of violent^ shaking his head 
and shrugging his shoulders by way of making his 
words the more emphatic 

Master Matthias was a femous orator of the 
market-place, a toast-master of the dty guilds, a 
finished wedding-feast chairman, and a recognised 
champion swine-slayer, he was consequently re- 
nowned throughout the town. 

Nor was he the least afraid of the town, or ^be 
coimty either, or even of the General himsdf, as he 
now intended to show him. 

So there he stood manfully in front of V^rtessy, 
twirling his crodced moustache from end to end# and 
banging his musket on the ground as violently as 
if he meant to smash its butt end to pieces. Then 
he cleared his throat, and in a hoarsely strident 
voice gave expression to the following sentiments : 

" My Lord General, whereas it has happened, so 
to speak, that our htunan masses in this comitavus* 
have attained to extraordinary dimensions, and inas- 
much as the honourable imposteratusf has 'decided 
in consequence thereof that this is not a rig^t state 
of things at all, far from it, and right they are toa 
say I, for the members of the city guilds have hi too 
many qualifications; but, on the other hand, thqr 

* /.#., ''Comitmtus" oonnty. 

t /•«.• ** CompoMCMOi m t M ,* a local oommittec of landed 
pifeton Ibr MMtting taiation, fta 
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are quite wrong, inasmuch as our joumeymeti are m 
oountlessly small number therein, therefore we have 
resolved that as eveiyone is talking about it» so it 
must be, and not otherwise. For great is the desire 
of the enemy to make an impulse in this kingrdom. 
Moreover, as for the avoidance and confirmatioo 
thereof, the plenipotentiaries have furthetmoie xe- 
iolved diat the 'pothecaries are concocting a oertain 
miasma, by which decree we men are to be kefit 
within salutaxy boundaries. Such finally being the 
case, and the people having cognisance thereof^ the 
secular inhabitants of the neighbouring districts and 
sequestrations have arisen^ and want to know what 
it is all about and wherefore. I myself am not able 
to say a word there anent, inasmuch as I wish not 
to apprehend it ; but so much I can say for certain^ 
that one of my journeymen on his way to the £aii 
had his feet twisted double with cramp, and I know 
what I know. If, therefore; my Lord General so 
wishes it, and considers it seasonable that men foe 
the common good of the kingdom should make a 
revolution, therefore we most himibly and respctit* 
fuUy petition for the same. And we are not fools 
cither.'* • 

During this brilliant and particularly hicid 
harangue, the bolder masses of the mob had pushed 
right forward, and it seemed highly probable that 
within the next few moments the arguments of the 
great popular orator would be emphasized by fist- 
law. V6rtessy, on the other hand, quite apart finoiK 
gtneral f eelix^? oi hunxanity and patiiotismi had g 
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itill stronger reason for avoiding tumult and blood- 
shed At that very moment his sick wife lay at the 
threshold of death. A mere volley, a single hour of 
street-fighting, might periiaps be the death of her. 

In this agonising situation a horseman was seen 
approaching from the opposite side of the road. 
Only with the atmost difficulty could he force his 
way through the densely packed mob. Indeed, they 
would not have stirred a stump had he not kept on 
waving in his hand a piece of paper, and shouting 
incessantly that this was a proclamation addressed 
to the people^ and he wanted to speak with their 
leader. 

** Who is tfa0 worthy leader of these patriots? ^ 
he exclaimed 

V6rtessy recognised in the horseman that mys- 
terious Pole whom the condemned man could not 
lecoUed; and by this time he was a trifle su^idous 
of the fellow himself. After all, he began to think, 
there might be some coherency in the words of the 
prisoner, though only an hour ago he had looked 
upon them as the mere ravings of a lunatic 

''Where is the leader of the people? ** cried 
Kamienszka, urging on the sweating horse towards 
the nearest open space 

Master Matthias proudly pointed to the warm 
swelling bosom which lay beneath his leather aproi^ 
by way of indicating that he was the man. 

With an air of pathetic dignity Kamienszka 
handed to the worthy patriot the proclamation of 
Numa PoD^ilius^ in which that worthy confided to 
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the taflon^ cobblers» and bakers of tbe dty tbs 
hoQouiable task oi making, stitching, and baking 
some thousands of boots^ hose, and roUs for head- 
quarters to be delivered immediately. 

''What are you doing?*' cried the General in 
French. ^ At the veiy first movemexit I shall scatter 
these men."* 

** I am pouring oil upon the waters^** replied the 
young horseman in the same language. "Within 
an hour every man of them will go home.** 

Master Matthias seized the document with both 
hands, pressed his musket betwixt his knees^ and 
read the proclamation attentively from b^;inning 
to end 

The impression it made upon him could be 
imagined from the conduct of his moustache, which 
gradually lost its martial fierceness^ and at last bung 
meekly down. 

" Six thousand pairs of boots — ^whew ! " 

Meantimi^ a skinny fellow-citizen, buttoned vp 
to the chin, kept on stretching his scraggy neck a 
monstrous distance across the heads of three rows 
of other burghers standing in front of him, with his 
eyes glued all the time upon the distant document 
in Master Matthias' hands. This was Master 
Csihos, known by the token over his shop as a 
member of the honourable guild of tailors. 

" There it is ! — ^read it for yourself ! " cried Master 
Matthias 

The long arm stretched all the way across three 
rows of fellow-dtizens standing in front of it^ and 
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ft little group of tailors having pfut thdr heads 
together around the master-tailor, he read out the 
proclamation in a loud voice. 

" Three thousand pairs of trousersi ** 

The head of the guild of bakers had not heard 
all that had been said, but the words " bread " and 
** rolls " had tickled his ears uncomfortably. 

The fatal proclamatioiD had in a few moments 
made the round of the assembly, graduaUy disaip- 
pearing among the back rows of the mob. And, 
wherever it passed, it left behind it long faces and 
gaping, speechless mouths ; the tumult subsided into 
a low murmur and an unea^ whispering. Master 
Matthias^ Master Csihos^ and the chief of the 
Guild of Bakers held counsel together cheek by 
jowL Those in the rear began to edge away along 
the wall as if it was no concern of theirs. 

At last Master Matthias leaned his musket against 
the back of a friend, took ofiF his cap^ smoothed out 
his moustache, and approached the General with a 
very dubious expression of countenance at the same 
time violently scratching the back of his neck. 

''Your pardon, n^ Lord Generall'' cried he^ 
^ possibly your honour did not quite understand me: 
Although I never said that things were this or that, 
neither did I mean the other thing, whether more or 
less Nevertheless, and be this as it may, and with- 
out prejudice^ I am well aware^ as also are all ay^ 
friends, that it is not for us to sit in judgment oo 
the county^ tribunals or on you, my Lord General— 
very much the other way in fact ; and if impudent 
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of the public peace are carrying on tbetf 
games amongst us, such are to be regaxded as the 
dregs of humanity, and we on the contrary see our- 
selves obliged to turn to the worshipful county 
magistrates and to your honour diat ye may deign 
to have these evil-minded rioters who approach our 
peaceful towns with &rearms and pitchforks kept 
far away therefrom, whereunto we also and the 
trainbands of this town volunteer our services^ 
giving it to be and understood that; at my Lord 
General's command, we shall be found ready to pour 
oiit our life-blood in defence of our country, our 
town, our county, and our prince. To the gallow% 
say I, with all who demand of us six thousand pairs 
of boots! Your poor himible servant! " 

V6rtessy could not forbear from quietly smiling at 
this discreet coat-tuming rhetoric With his drawn 
sword he motioned to his soldiers to lower their 
weapons, and return to the barracks, simply leaving 
the usual sentries at their posts 

The noisy assembly then gave one long cheer for 
the General, and after threatening every sort of 
distant object with their sticks and clenched fist% 
tumultously dispersed 

Kamienszka, after the odd dispersal of the rioters^ 
trotted alongside the General into the courtyard of 
the barracks, where they both dismounted and 
hastened into the waiting room. Each of them 
had something urgent to say to the other which 
could not be expressed in public 

''Sir/' the G^eral hastened to say, he was 
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determined to have the first word — ^"whoever you 
are, you have rendered me a very important service 
which I hope to be able to repay." 

**I come from the midst of danger, General,'' 
replied the heroic lady very quickly, like one 
anxious to economize his moments and count his 
words; "a dangerous rebellion has broken out in 
the midst of the county, and by mere accident I 
have got the leading strings of it in my hands. For 
a moment, however, I ran the risk of being strung 
up myself. The visitation of this strange epidemic 
has afforded a band of desperate fanatics with the 
opportunity of accomplishing a long-cherished 
design. Here is the proclamation which in a few 
days will fly over the whole realm." 

The General read through the document handed 
to him with the utmost astonishment 

* Love of loot, revenge, popular stupidity, will be 
powerful allies in such a frantic enterprise, which, if 
it but gain the upper hand, will, in a few weeks, 
change the whole appearance of the map of Europe. 
At present the flame is but a tiny one. It has only 
burst forth in a few villages. To-night they are 
gomg to attack the Castle of H6tfala. That will be 
the beginning of it" 

The General's face quivered. So the words of 
the condemned man had been true I 

''There they will murder both master and 
servants. Murdered they must be in order that 
the participators in the outbreak may find retreat 
impossible. This will be the beginning of a 6apo 
atestmgi^*' 
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The General rang a bdL He whispered a f e^ 
words in the ear of the adjutant ^o answered the 
summons, and then sat down and began writing 
very rapidly, at the same time beckoning to Kami- 
enszka to go on. 

"^ General, at present the conflagxatioii may be 
stamped out by a single effort A bold hand, which 
does not shrink from a bad bum, may cover op the 
mouth of the volcano if instant action be taken. 
But not a day, not an hour, not a moment, should be 
lost The thing must be done at once: In a day, 
an hour, a moment, thing^s might happen which 
could never be made good again." 

A rattle of chains was audible at the docnr, two 
sentries were bringing in the prisoner, behind them 
came the provost-martiaL 

The General^ who never oeased writing, thus 
addressed him: 

"Young mani have those diains taken off your 
faands^ aak joy adjutant for a sword, and gird it 
on!" 

Young H<6tfialusy opened his eyes wide with 
astonishment He allowed them to take the chains 
off his hands^ and gird a sword to his side^ and did 
not at once observe that a couple of yards away 
from him stood a strange youth, who found it veiy 
hard not to burst into tears^ and foil upon his nedc 
at the sight of him, so miserable did he look. 

The General had at last finished his co rresp m ir 
dence, and gave his whole attention to yoong 
H6tfalusy. 
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* Now listen patien^ to all tbat I am going to 
say. Take these letters, cboose the best horse trom 
my stables, and hasten to the leaders of the militaiy 
cordons one after the other. Each one of them 
win place at the disposal of the captain accompany- 
ing you one half of his effective strength. As soon 
as yon have gathered together half a battalion, 
hasten with them to H6tfalii, as to the rest that will 
be provided for by written instructions. Your own 
heart will tell yoa what you ought to da Yoa 
are going to rescue and defend your family. There 
the hand of God wiU be over you. If it please 
Him to cany your sentence into executioo His will 
be doD^ if you return alive the (Must sliaJl be for- 
gotten. 

The youth did not know what to answer, his voioe 
died away in his throat All he could do was to 
sink down in silence by tbe General's side, press his 
hand to his lips, and shed teara 

" Get up, get up, and be off! You have not to 
thank me for this. You must tiiank God and this 
worthy gentlepian who has dared so mndi for your 



Only then did the 3routh cast a glance upon 
Kamienszka, and it seemed to him as if he dimly 
saw, conjured up before him, through the misty vdli 
of his tears^ the vision of a form from other days. 

Tbe Polish lady hastened up to hin^ pressed hia 
hsuid, and whispered in his ear: 

""Notawocdnowl We shall have plenty of tnat 
preKntfy;" 
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• Then you do know each other? " said V6rtessy. 
* What could the youth be dreaming of to deny his 
friend a little while ago? " 

And with that he gave the heroine's hand a 
vigorous grip, for he had eveiy reason to still call 
her a man. 

" Sir," said he, " I fancy I am not making you a 
bad offer if I ask you to come and have a hasty 
breakfast with me and your young friend, and then 
choose one of my horses and buckle on one of my 
swords. You are not the man I take you for if you 
do not feel inclined to follow your comrade and 
share his danger." 

H6tfalusy, with an expression of alarm, would 
have interrupted him ; but the girl thrust him aside; 
and her flashing eyes seemed to impose silence upon 
him. 

" Thank )ron, General,*' she manfully replied. * I 
anticipated that offer, and I accept it As for our 
breakfast we can have that in our saddles. We 
have no time to stay." 

" You are right," said V6rtessy, squeezing the soft 
downy hand whose steel-like muscles did not betray 
the woman, " you must hastea This mad rebeUion 
must be overthrown as rapidly as it has arisen. 
Should the movement extend to other parts of the 
county you will not find me unprepared" 

Meanwhile the steeds were led out below the 
gate. The attendant captain rushed out, half 
dressed, bringing a sword with him for Kamienszka, 
which she hastily buckled oo like a loaa 
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The General escorted them down to the hoots, 
and the three cavaliers swung themselves into their 
saddles. V6rtes^ pressed once more the heroine^s 
bmd, and aid to her with soldierty frankness : 

*Mr. Kannenszld, I have a great regard for 
jfoal* 

''Not Kamienszki but Kamienszka I " murmured 
the lady softly, and with that she spurred her horse 
and galloped after her comrades 

And now for the &rst time a hgjbX dawned in 
V6rtessy's mind, and he understood it aU 

''A marvellous womani" he muttered^ gazing 
after her till the distance hid her from his eyes. 

The streets were quite quiet, nobody was about;, 
the General's own heart was afflicted by the stiOness. 
A beneficent calm, so often the reactioo from ex- 
treme excitement, came over him. 

And now he had time to hasten back to the 
peaceful bouse opposite. 

His heart beat so violently with joyful anticipa- 
tion, the pulses of his hands and temples throbbed 
so tumultuously as he strode through the quiet 
roomsL 

In the ante-chamber he encountered die doctor* 
who advanced towards him with a anle and 
stretched out his hand. 

* You have a joyful house now," said he: 
''What do you mean?" exclaimed V^rteaqr, 

stammering with delight ; he knew very weD, all the 
time, what the doctor meant 

* A wee; wee dierub bat mmod^'* wUapend the 

T 
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doctor — ^"and 'tis a boy cherub too," ht added wMb 
a still broader smile 

The next moment VArtessjr was kneeling down 
before his wife; and pressing her hands faniidieds 
and hundreds of times to his burning lips. 

And the wife, with a sweet and blissful smile; 
looked down upon her husband like (me of those 
whom the prayers of their beloved have called back 
from the world beyond the grave. 

"With God there is mercy P was all tfaftt shs 
could sajTtf 



CHAPTER XVL 

*TI3 WELL THAT THE NIGHT IS BLAOL 

At tlie Casde of H^tfalu evayooe was quietly 
deeping. None had any thon^t of that black 
s^)ectre which is the eoemy of all living creatures^ 
whicli constrains the huge watch-dog to dig up, 
graves with his hind feet; which bids the night owl. 
utter her dismal notes on the housetop alongside 
of the creaking weather-cock, which sends into the 
vestibules and corridors its living visiting-cards in 
the shape of those large, black, night-moths with 
pale skull-like effigies painted on their badcs as 
upon tombs, beneath whose feet the furniture creaks, 
and crackles, which makes that tiny invisible beetle 
hidden between the boards of the beds begin tick« 
tick-ticking like a fairy watch, eleven times in, 
succession, by way of showing that the witdiiog 
hour of night is close at hand. 

OhI there is such a great unanimity among theso 
dumb creatures of the night and darknesa 

The wind blew gloomy-loddng clouds before it 
across the sky, clouds which hastened away from 
that distridt which jostled one another as tlM|f 
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scudded along, some high, some lofr, and fept oil 
changing their shapes a3 if they feared lest some- 
thing might catch them there. Some of them had 
blood-red linings from the flames of distant coo- 
flagrations, and these flew rapidly along, trying^ to 
force their way through in advance of the rest ; but 
these others sped along still faster, lest tbgr, toob 
should be enkindled. 

And in the darkness disofderiy masses of men 
might have been dimly seen assembling in the roacb 
and stealthily proceeding towards the castle. In 
the tap-room of the csdrda evil counsdlors are (fis- 
cussing the destruction of all the dwellers in tlis 
casde. 

Three separate c^nnions are fighting for the 
supremacy. Numa Pompilius is in favour of an 
open, heroic attack, as became the epigani of the 
valiant Sarmatians; with battering-rams, ballistas» 
and other classical instruments of warfare, he would 
have fought breast to breast, eye to eye with the 
foe. 

Ivan, on the other hand, is more piacticaL He 
knows his own people better, and anticipates much 
greater success from an insidious surprise in which 
the warriors shall stealthily crawl over walls and 
through windows upon the tmguarded and unsus- 
pecting garrison, and massacre them in their 
dream& 

The wife of the headsman sits on the tibia 
opposite the two commanders*in-duef with e modE- 
log smile iqpon her Ups^ and her huge moscukr 
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crooed over her bosom. From time to time alie 
utten a acomf ul laugh and grunts disapprovingly. 

"* Do what you like," she said at last, " neither of 
you knows anything about it The buffalo-catcher 
would proceed cautiously and the cripple woukl run 
like a ' bull ' at the gate:' 

"" And y^at would you dp, I should like to kxiom^'^ 
aadedlvan. 

* I know something, and I know how to keep it 
to mysell When you two have made a mess of it» 
then I shall come forward.'' 

The commanders began to be jealous of her 
influence. The first success always wins the heart of 
the mob, they must make sure of that anyhow." 

" Call in the Leather-bell," cried Ivan to the door- 



The old fdlow was shoved ia 

* The castle watch-dogs know you, don't they? * 
he was asked 

''Know me? of course they do," replied the 
worthy man. "Why, I brought up Tiszd aud 
Farkas myself. I give them bread every day. 
Why, they sniff my pockets even now whenever I 
go along there." 

"They know you still better, you knacker you, 
I'll be bound," said Dame Zuddr to Ivan derisivety. 

Ivan caught up a knife from the table and would 
have stuck the woman with it bad not Thomas 
Bodza stayed his hand He did not like these 
squabbles at alL 

" This is not the time for wrangling," said he; 
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Only very reluctantly did Ivan allow himself to 
be pacified and induced to continue tiie oonvetsa- 
tioa 

"Here in this handkerchief axe some pieces of 
meat, do you think you can get the dogs to take 
them with soft words? " 

** Why not? I have only to call them by name* 
and they will come to the doocs of their kennrii 
and eat it out of n^ very hands." 

" Then look sharp and set about it" 

The Leather-bell was such a good fellow that he 
was never able to resist the slightest command. He 
accepted the commission, although he knew vexy 
well that the dogs would be poisoned He consoled 
himself with the reflection, however, diat nobocfy 
had told him so beforehand. 

"But look here, gentlemen, you don't want to 
do his honour, the squire, any harm? ** he inquired 
of Ivan, with a foolishly smiling face. 

" No, old 'un, na* 

* Nor the young squire either? * 

* No, nor him either, not for all the world"^ . 
"Nor the heyduke? He is my godsoi^ ybm 

know." 

" No, nor him either, old 'un, but do lode shaipw"* 

"You only want to find out whether there is 
poison in the castle or not, don't you? " 

''Yes, yes. Devil take the fellow 1 Be ofi^ 
or I'll knock some of yonr teeth down youf 
throat" 

And the poor Leather-bell scuttled qfU 
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" And now bring Mekipixos hither I " 

Th^ dragged the poor half-idiotic creature into 
the room. Hb thick, bristly hair hung right over 
hia ^e& He was grinning and evidently in a good 
humour. But he could speak no longer, of course^ 
itince he had lost his tongue ; whatever they said 
Id him he could only reply i " Hamamama 1 ** 

This with him was the expression of happiness 
land contentment, both question and answer. 

''Mekipirosl come hither and drink,** cried Ivan, 
holding to hia mouth a straw-covered pitcher full 
of spirit, which he to whom it was offered did not 
remove from his lips till it was quite empty. Then 
he returned it to Ivan with a joyful ^ Hamamamal "* 

'Look now, blockhead 1 You can climb up a. 
rope anywhere^ can't you? * 

' Hamamamama 1 ** 

* All right; Fm not deaf 1 You can scale the roo£ 
of a house by means of a rope then? " 

The hideous monster rubbed his hands with joy 
at the proposal 

'And then you will drag me up after you by 
means of the same rope^ do you understand? *' 

The dwarfish abortion rushed with a howl of joy 
at Ivan, caught the fellow round the knee, raised 
him high in the air, and leapt up and down with 
him, by way of showing that he was as light as a 
bag of feathers, till Ivan, by dint of shouting and 
pummelling; contrived to firee himself from the 
creature's gra^ 

" The fellow has the strength of an oxi" said lis 
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to Thomas Bodza, teiung the tfaidc-aet aeabse hy 
the hair, and lugging him hither and tfaitfierf 
which appeared to infinitely ddight the q^eechless 
monster. Whenever he sucoeeded in getting hold 
of one ol Ivan's hands he covered it with kisses^ 
whereupon the other, with an air of disgust, kept 
rubbing them on the tails of his cxxit, as if he oould 
not wipe them sufficiently. 

"He will do very well ^ food for their gun%* 
whispered Ivan. " If the people in the castle hear 
a noise, and guess our subterfuge, they will shoot 
Ivlekipiros, for we will send him on in front Why, 
even with a couple of bullets in his body the feUow 
will be able to scramble up the wall He's like a 
toad." 

Meanwhile the Leather -bell returned and 
announced that the dogs had gobbled up all tbp 
meat thrown to them. 

" Oh, they made no bones about it," cried he. 

** Then we can go," said Ivan, thrusting a rusty 
militaxy pistol into his breast-pocket 

Dame Zudir hastened towards her matted 
waggon and leaped upon the box-seat For a 
moment a long, sharp knife flashed betwirt her 
hands, and she peered at it closely to make sore that 
its edge was all ri^ht; immediately afterwards it 
vanished again nobody knew whither. Then she 
laid hold of her whip and lashed up the horses. 

The road they followed passed by the hut of the 
Death-Bird The old witch was huddled up in her 
doorway, and began counting those who pa^^HL 
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amldxig tbem off qdc by ooie^ with bar cnrtckt 
* Ooe^ two^ three— One; two^ three.** 

She never went beyond three; therefore evciy 
third was a markeri man. 

When her daughter passed by with tht xector 
and Ivan she laughed aloud. 

"Ha, ha, hal A splendid company truly 1 A 
schoolmaster, a headsman's apprentice, and a niot 
young bride! Whither are you going such a dark 
night? A splendidly dark night 1 Just the night 
for thieves and murderers ; just the night for those 
intent on rapine and bumingi On you gol On 
you gol Wony the great gentry, root out your 
landlords^ and after that fall yourselves into the 
hands of the headsmani The less people there are 
in the world the nicer it will be." 

None of the rioters durst molest her though she 
stood right in their way, and spcke so that everyone 
could hear her. They all took caxe to give her a 
wide berth. 

Thomas Bodza distributed his people along die 
road, and occupied every exit from the castle. One 
detachment he hid behind a haystack, with another 
he seized the beehivesi and with a third the 
distillery. The servants who Uved outside he over- 
came after a short resistance^ and then bound tbem 
tightly and locked them txp. 

In^kie the castle nobody wis yet aware of what 
was going on outside. Not a single servant slept 
there. The young squire, in his terror of the 
q>idemic, would not suffer one of them to sleep in 
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the castle, the only people inside there besides fiiiii* 
self were old H6tfalusy and the doctor. 

Ivan then chose out six of the bravest of hit 
followers, amongst them the watchman in whose 
sylvan hut they had held their secret meetinga^ 
Hamza, the sexton, and Mekipiros, whose moudi 
they had to gag, to prevent him from utteriDg his 
eternal " Hamamamat "* 

Poor MekipirosI A little while ago he was abb 
to pray, now he could not utter an intelligible 
word! 

It was not difficult to get into &e courtyard. Tho 
Leather-bell opened the gate for them Inside tfao 
dogs were lying near the well stiff and stark, nodn 
ing had betrayed the venture. 

And now Ivan produced a long strong rope^ audi 
tied on to it a lot of pack-thread, at the end of whicU 
a heavy piece of lead was fastened. Round die roof 
of the castle ran a metal gutter, which terminated 
at the comers m old-fashioned dolphins. On to one 
of such dolphins Ivan threw the pack-thread noose^' 
and seizing hold of the re-descending lead plummet; 
hoisted up the rope likewise: It was really a o^ital 
idea. Mekipiros was to clamber up the rope, be 
knew the trick oi it He was to be the anima vilis 
by means of whom they were to find out whether 
the folks in the castle were asleep or not 

When he got to the top he was to pull up Ivan 
after him, and then the united strength of the 
pair of them would do the same by the others. 
They would then creq> into the castle through tho 
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attics and open the doors, which were lodced on tbt 
inside to admit their comrades. 

NothiDg could have been more ctxcamspectly coi»- 
ceived. 

When the rope was firmly fastened to the top of 
the gutter Ivan hurried up Mekipiros and shoved 
the free end of the rope into his hand. 

The little monster did not trust himself to shout 
but expressed his satisfaction in a lowly murmured 

HaTnaTTiaTTtfiina I ^ 

The next moment he was clambering up the rope 
like a strange sort of huge spider, climbing rapidly 
higher and higher with agile hands and feet, 
.occasionally he even helped himself along with his 
•teeth. In a few moments he was sitting on the 
back of the copper dolphin, delighted to have found 
a steed in a monster similar to himself, and from 
thence he shouted : ^ Hu, hu, hu 1 " like an owL 

"Will yoa shut up! *' called Ivan, in a voice of 
suppressed fury. * The beast will betray us I Haul 
up, can't you? * 

Ivan clutched hold of the rope with both hands. 

Mekipiros with vigorous tugs hoisted him ui>- 
wards, hauling up the rope with his short anus at 
easily as if there were no weight attached to it 

''How I wish he would let him fall," murmurrrf 
Dame Zuddr to herself. 

Thomas Bodza had much the same sort of wisk 
in his own heart Each of them had his or brt 
particular reasons for wishing Ivan's plan to hH 

But Mekipiros did not let him drop. He hoisted 
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hiiD np right on to tbe roof and heJpcd him to dimb 
up on to the metal gutter. 

Ivan acaroe felt his feet onoe more^ honrerer, 
when, instead of otpressing his gratitude^ he ex* 
pended his pent-up rage on his companioft 

"You mad bullock, you, why did you roar out 
just xyaw, eh? ** he whispered in the ear of Meki- 
pirosi and he viciously tugged at |he stunted 
moQstei^s bristly hair with one hand, jit the same 
time holding his other hand before ins mouth to 
prevent him from screaming out 

At that same instant Mekipiros turned i^xdq Ivan 
with flashing eyes, seized him round the tlughs and 
holding him hst embraced, hauled him along the 
roof. For a second the pair of them tottoed on 
the very edge of the gutter, l>ut then Ivan dntdied 
the metal cornice and held on to it convulsively 
with both hands. 

"Hamama, hamama, hamamal* howled the 
enraged monster. Like a heavy load of sin, he 
hung on to the legs of his prey, squeezing his knees 
together in an iron embrace, worrying his enemy's 
calves with his teeth, kicking and cuffing him, and 
striving to hurl him into the abyss below. 

Ivan was fairly mad with teiror. 

" Help! " he roared, in a voice capable of aionsiDg 
the Seven Sleepers, " hdpl He is killing mel " 

"l knew wtuLt would be tibe end of itl** cried 
Dame Zudir, gnashing her teeth. " The poltroon m 
betraying us himself. Let him perish if he does not 
know how to live;** 
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" Scoundrel 1" Bodza shouted to him. ''WhatI 
cannot you die spcedbleas like a Julius Caesar? And 
when the common cause demands that you should 
keep silence tool Fie upon you, I say 1 " 

Ivan, in his desperation, writhed over the gulf 
beneath him, and forgetting everything but &e 
horrible death awaiting him, bellowed hoarKly to 
those standing below : 

" Help, for the love of Christ Men, I say I do 
not let me perish! I am fallingl I am dying. 
Woe is mel Spread straw underneath, can't you? 
Hold a carpet below me ! Meny, mercy t Let me 
go, Mekipirosl I beseech you, for God's sake^ let 
megol" 

But it was no part of Mekipiros' plan to plunge 
down to the ground all by himself. For the last 
hour or so he had been joyfully awaiting this sweet 
moment, for this he had laughed, for this he had 
frisked about so uproariously. He was unable to 
conceal his delight If only he could be alone with 
his tormentor at that gidcfy height, suddenly seize 
him, and hurl him down with himself from the roof, 
fly for a few seconds through the air, and then lie 
stretched upon the earth in a smashed and broken 
mass, so that it would be impossible to distinguish 
the one from the other — ahl then bow hsf)py he 
would be! 

And — ^better than that even— Ui victim had 
clutched hold of something in the very act of faDSng, 
and 90 the delicious moment was indefinitely pro- 
koffcdl He heard how his pr^ roaxed for liei||| 
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saw how he writhed convukively in the desperate 
hope of saving himself, how half oat of his mind 
he even begged him, MekipiiosI for life: ''Meld- 
piros, dear good Mekipixos^ let me go^ and plunge 
down alone! "* 

"Hamamamat hamamama!** guigled the mons- 
ter with a grim cruel voic^ and he kicked the wall 
with his feet to make Ivan let go the qmckery and 
buried his scanty teeth in the fleshy 1^^ of his! 
victim, and worried him like a dog. 

"Mercy, mercy! Hdpl I can hold oat no 
longerl" gasped Ivan, his sinews b^^inning to 
stretch beneath the pressure of the double load. 
No help was possible. Those standing below cursed 
him for rousing the castle with his shouts. The 
narrow edge of the gutter was gradually slipping, 
through his nerveless fingers And now one hand' 
relaxed its hold, and cmly by a last convulsive effort 
did he manage to hold oo f or a few seconds by the 
other. 

" Hamamama! * screeched the monster, and then 
a yell, as of the lost, resounded from height to depth, 
and a huge round, black, writhing, ooil came bound- 
ing rapidly to the ground, and there, the next* 
instant, lay a mangled mass of flesh, in which pep* 
haps at one time two souk had dwelt 

"And now let us see what the next can do^^ 
growled Dame Zuddr, leaning nonchalantly back m 
her waggon, and crossing her arms over her breast 
like an impatient singer at a concert who waits for 
Us tiam in the programme tp corns ^wfcslb Vt^ 
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colleagues are homg the public to death with their 
dismal perfonnanceaL 

At Ivan's fixst howl two lights had become visible 
in the two corner chambers of the castle; and 
presently both of diese lights were observed hasten- 
ing to the central hall only, a few moments later, to 
be extinguished. Then the iron shutters were 
banged down with a crash, only one square piece in 
the middle still remained raised. 

The besi^ed were on their guard. 

Now, Ntmia Pompilius^ you have a fine field 
before you for the race of gloiy. Advance 1 put 
your ladders to the walls, hurl your beams against 
the foe; sling your stones against the roof, begin 
the straggly and inspire tibe combatants with martial 
fuiyl Let shouts and yells and curses supply 
the place of thundering artilleiyl The enemy is 
aroused and expectanti 

* Forward, ye heroes 1 The hour of the red dawn 
of our day of triumph is at hand. Victoiy to the 
valiantl" 

The excited mob heard not a word of this 
classical appeal, its ears were too full of its own 
bowlings^ as it pressed into the courtyard. 

Then from that window square, which had 
remained uncovered by the shutter, a shot 
resounded, at whose sharp report the hideous hub- 
bub suddenly grew dumb, and during the lull a 
strong manly voice addressed the rioters t 

*That was only a blank shot If you do not 
instant^ leave the courtyard we will fire among ycm 
with buUeta.'' 
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* Let us dq^art hence, my noble patriots^ let w 
depart i " stammered the Leather-belL " It is Squire 
Sz^phahni who commands it It is not well to play 
games with him. He has a lot of six-barrelled fire- 
arms inside with three bullets in each baireL A 
mischief may befall some of us dse. We have 
wives and children at home. Let us go home^ my 
dear fellow (latriots. Early to-morrow moming we 
will send a deputation.** 

The greater part of the mob shared diis good 
opinion, and began to show their respect for firo^ 
arms by clearing out of the courtyard. 

But Numa Pompilius, full of the fury of de^xdi^ 
barred the way against his retreating host 

"Miserably cowardly deserters 1 What I a single 
blank shot is sufficient to turn you backl Holus- 
bolus^ ' sicut examen apum,' ye decamp at the word 
of a single foei Fie, fie upon yom, y€ dregs^ ye 
sweepings of humanity! "^ 

The bellicose conmiander spat in his di^nust at 
the fugitives again and again, and overwhehned 
them with all sorts of choice q>ithet9L Finally he 
snatched up an axe, and declared that if nobody else 
stirred he would go and batter down the door of the 
castle single-handed. 

But the Leather-bell threw his arms round die 
body of the enthusiastic hero lest he should hazard 
his life in so perilous an enterprise. Nay, he would 
not even let him enter the courtyard, but went S9 
far as to seise the axe he held in his hand n^ardlesi 
of the kicks and caffs he leoeived during the struggia 



\ 
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Dame Zucttr laughed aoonfolly at tiiis tragi- 
oomical scene. 

*' Why don't some other of yoa fellows hold him 
back too? "she cried. " He likes nothing better than 
not to be let ga Don't you see what a business he 
makes of it to rid himself of that feeble old man, 
whom he could throw to the ground with half a 
hand if he had a mind ta Get out of my way» will 
]roa? Men are ovt of place in a joke of this sort 
My mother was a witch and I'm one alsa Do you 
know that I can open ereiy door before you with a 
tingle word. All you have got to do is to sharpen 
your Jauvea. 

And with that she opened the wicker covering of 
her waggoi\ which hidierto had been kept tightly 
do8ed» and as easily, as if she only held a down 
cushion in her hand, she hauled forth little Elise. 

The child's hands were tied in front of her, and 
her head was completety enveloped in a thick 
woollen wrapper so that she could neither see nor 
oy out 

Dame Zud^ removed the wrapper fran the little 
girl's headt >nd ordered her to stand upright 

Then she produced a half burnt wax taper, the 
lelic of some past funeral, lit i^ and placed it 
between the child's fettered fingers^ 

" The woman is not quite light,* growled shaggy- 
headed Hanik. " She lights a candle so that they 
may be better able to fiie among ua" 

" Have no fear, shaggy pate. They wiD not fire 
at you. Go and huddle behind the dooipost if you 

U 
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like. 7 mean to go alone into the courtyard^ and 
will draw the snake oat oi its hole with wy ban 
hand." 

The besi^ers did not need much persuasioo to 
hide themselves When Dame Zudir passed 
through Che gate with the child, everyone^ not 
excepting Thomas Bodza, hastened to make himsdf 



The child she sent on in front with die ligbted 
taper sticking between its fettered fingers. She fol- 
lowed close behind. She had no fear of bullets now. 

When they came in front of the opea square in 
the shutter, she made the child stop, and bade it 
kneel down. 

Then with a loud resounding voioe she shouted 
up at the windows : 

"Old Hetfalusy are you tbere? Yomg Sz6- 
phalmi, are you there? " 

There was no answer. 

" It is of no use denying yourselves I am here 
to carry on my process against you. It is the old 
old suit in which my father lost his life and my 
mother her reasoa I have also brought along with 
me a tribunal which cannot be corrupted. I am now 
the stronger party." 

"Take yourself off!" a hoarse^ broken voice 
suddenly cried from the window; it very much 
resembled old H^tfalus/s. 

" Oh, I'm to take myself off, dil * cried the virago 
defiantly. "Am I not standing then on my own 
ground? Is not this comer of the house whoaa 
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I am now rattling, built on the plot 
of grocmd belongring to my forefathers? Is not 
tbis ground my own? Are not these very stones^ 
tbeae veiy blades of grass on which I now trample^ 
miiie» mm^ mine? " 

*It nay very easily be yours for ever, you 
wretched oeature^** said another voice, the voice of 
the younger squire. " If you do not go away, you 
dnll die on the very spot^ 

The barrel of a gun flashed between the shutters^ 
■ad the headsman's wife could see that it was 
pointed straight at her heart 

Quiddy she pulled the littlegirl towards her. 

•Aim away, Sz^phalmil** she cried. "I have 
even taken the trouble to bring a lig^t that you may 
tee to aim straight" 

And with that she snatched the candle from 
b et w een the child's fingers, and held it so that it 
lit up her face. 

''Looknowl A pretty child, ain't she? Those 
blue eyes^ those soft lips resemble someone you 
loved very much at one tim^ dcm't they? It would 
be a sham^ wouldn't it, to make this tender, slender 
shape a target for bullets^ wouldn't it? '* 

The barrel of the gun sank slowly down. 

*How do you suppose now, Sz6phalmi,* con- 
tinued the virago, her face radiant with infernal 
maHce, " how do you suppose now that the heads- 
man's wife managed to get hold of this gentle 
chembb who it as much like her as an angd is to a 
devfl?« 
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" WomanI "* hissed someone from witliin» tfiougb 
whether it was the old man or the young it wit 
impossible to say. 

Dame Zudir drew nearer, she now went right vp 
to the window. 

" You would like me to speak in a lower key, no 
doubt? Well, I may do that You see how close 
I am standing to you, you could toadi my body 
with the barrel ot your musket But you wof^i 
touch me, I know, for now it is I who am the 
destroyer." 

And with that she laid her larger broad, xnoscular 
palm on the little girl's tender shoulder. 

"This child is now eight years old. When she 
was bom her father cursed her, her mother kicked 
her out, and her nurse confided her to a she-wolf 
that she might either kill it or bring it up along 
with her own whelps— which is much about the 
same thing. It is the foolish old story, the old grey 
wolf carried off the brat and brought it up ; the old 
headsman nourished the innocent little girl, and 
defended her against all the wild beasts of the 
forest Do I make the fable quite clear to you? * 

A stifled moan was the sole reply. 

"And then Heaven's lightning descended upon 
your house, misfortune was a constant visitor upon 
you, you soon had a pair of corpses imder your 
roof, and there was no end to your affliction Now 
I should say that that looked very much like a 
curse upon you. 

"Yea^ a curse pursued your family. When yoa 
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had aecurdy fastened the door behind you, you used 
to weep and wail like any beggar; yes» and no 
beggar at your door would have thanked you for 
the chance of exchanging his lot with yours.** 

To this there was no reply from behind the window. 

The defiant features of the virago were illumina- 
ted by the candle which the child now held again 
in her hand. She seemed to cast a dark shadow 
upon the very night around her — ^the darkest of 
dark shadows. 

And now she went right up to the window so that 
she could actually whisper through it 

" Com^ throw down your weapons, ye great and 
haughty gentlemen, for they are no longer a defence 
to you. Something very evil is going to happen 
to-night; for I have not come to you for nothing, I 
can tell you."* 

And with that she drew from beneath the kerchief 
covering her breast the knife sharpened to a keen 
point, whose edge she had tested so carefully a short 
time before. 

''Do you see my key?" cried she ''This is the 
key to your hearts^ tUs is the key to §^ doors of 
your palaces This knife will pare down your pride 
and humble you to the dust beneath my feet You 
could shoot me dead as I stand here I know, though 
that would be no very great master-stroke. But the 
same instant in which I fell, my mother, the old 
witch, would stand behind my bade and would shout 
to the infuriated mob with all the force of her lungs, 
and tell them whose this child i% and thea do 
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know in whose heart this knife would be plunged 
trstofall?'* 

A sort of painful wail came from below ibc dsak 
window, like the sounds that are heard in a deserted, 
dilapidated old fortress where the whole building 
is ever sighing and moaning, and nooe can tdl 
whence the noise comes. 

During the virago's muttered discourse the bolder 
spirits among the mob had gradually flitted back 
again into the courtyard They perceived that the 
headsman's wife was not afraid, and this of itself 
gave them courage. Some of them even drew near 
to the threshold of the house, where they pricked 
op their ears and did their best to catch something 
of what the woman was talking about so mysteri- 
ously. It might be worth their while to hear. 

Dame Zudir began sharpening the knife againil 
the stone ledge of the castle window. 

" I give you three minutes to think it over,'' sha 
now exclaimed aloud. " If you then say s let tiiert 
be bloodshed I bloodshed there shall be:" 

And with that she turned back to the child. 

There she stood in front of the castle threshold, 
with the heavenly resignation of a martyr on her 
pale, innocent face. She appeared to be quite 
undisturbed by the dreadful scene before her. The 
thought that she was now about to die absorbed all 
her faculties. 

" Kneel downl " cried the virago coldly. 

The child took her at her word, and kndt domr 
on the lowest of the flight of step& 
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" Pray, if you have a mind that way.** 
The child devoutly raised her eyes to HeaveOp 
and holding the lighted candle in front of her in her 
tmy hands, began to sing this verse of a hymn : 

** The Lord my God* I praise and blese. 
For He hath heard my soul's distreas^ 
And hath inclined His ear to me 
Who love Him through eternity." 

To many it seemed, while the child's quavering 
foice was intoning the sad melody, as if, either 
from the midst of the crowd, or from some comer 
dose at hand, a man's voice was accompanying die 
tune in a subdued voice, dwelling upon the final 
notes^ as they do in church. 

Who could it be? 

None could say whence the accompanying voice 
proceeded. 

A cold shudder ran down Dame Zuddr's back. 
It was the voice of the headsman ! 

But what a mad idea ! Men no longer come forth 
unhurt from the midst of the fire, as did the three 
holy children in the days of Nebuchadnezzar. 

So she streng^ened her heart, marched up to the 
door, and began thundering upon it with her fists. 

'^ The three minutes for consideration is now up. 
My old enemy and my yomig enemy, you must now 
open the door and come forth." 

The crowd waited in hushed suspense for what 
would come next 

Why did not the people insid« fire beneath the 
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sure ptotectioo of their stroogbold? What 
had this woman cast over them? Had Ae wtaOf 
the power, then, to break through hcits uxmA bus 
with a mere word, a mere look? 

"Onctwo,threel" 

Still not a sound. 

Then the virago, with a haughty look, tnmeJ 
towards the people, and addressed them with a 
penetrating voice : 

" If they won't speak I will Friends and ooow 
rades, diese bigwigs here have sworn our miiL 
They want to root out the v^ole lot of us^ why» 
then, should we have mercy on them? Now, how- 
ever, it is not we who are in their power, but they 
who are in ours Their own sins have delivered 
them into my hands You know, and the whote 
world knows, that that studc-up gentleman yonder, 
Sz6phalmi, Esq., once upon a time exposed his first- 
bom child He cast it forth in the wilderness^ cast 
it forth among the wild beasts» because he feared 
the shame of it forsooth ! — ^ha, ha, ha I Has a poor 
man ever done the like of that? Aye;, and it was 
a poor man who found the child, it was a poor mao 
who had compassion on the little outcast thrown 
in his way, it was a poor man who brought it up as 
if it were his own child. And now, if you please; 
these high and noble gentlemen cast poison into 
the wells of the poor man that they may destroy 
him, root and branch." 

The mob listened to these morderous words wiljk 
fvcr increasmg eagemessi 
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At the same time it did not escape Dame Zudix^t 
attention that a key had been pot into the iron door 
of the castle from the inside^ and that it was being 
torned softly. 

So now she f eU a-shouting more noisily than ever. 

''Before you kneels the foster-daughter of the 
headsman's wife. Who was that child's mother? 
who gave her to the headsman's wife ? Her mother, 
I teU you» was a great lady» none other than Ben- 
jamin H^tfalus/s daughter, whom the wiath of God 
smote down together with that little murderer, her 
infant son. I nourished and brought up that child 
and what thanks did I get for it? Only this : that 
these bigwigs have determined to kill us all by 
poisoning our meat and drink, that diey may there- 
by buy their shameful secret But I declare their 
design aloudt so that every man may know it This 
girl is H^tfalus/s grand-daughter. This girl is in 
our power, and if these fine gentlemen so much as 
crumple a single hair of any of your heads, I will 
plunge this knife into the cUld's heart" 

A confused, savage murmur ran through the mob 
at these grim words^ which seemed to intoxicate the 
hearts of all who heard them with a fiendish cruelty. 

And Dame Zudir, listening attentively, heard the 
key turn in the door a seccmd time. 

She was well prepared for what would follow. 

She now stepped behind the child, wound its 
beautiful blonde tresses round her left hand, and 
widi her right grasped the handle of Uie knife 
convulsively. 
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• Oh, God, my God! " cried Ruse's bell-like voioa 

At that same instant the iron door opened wide; 
and between its receding wings stood a spectr^^ 
a spectre was the only name for it, as it had no 
resemblance to anything human. 

A pale face, like the face of oae arisen from the 
tomb, white dishevelled hair cUnging round hif 
temples and hanging over his bloodshot eyes. He 
had wrapped a long mantle over his white oight-dresi 
which fluttered about him like the wings of a bat 

It was dd H^tfalusy. 

In each hand he held a loaded pistol and as dw 
opening door groaned oo its hinges he cried in a 
hoarse voice : 

"Here I am, but whoever dares to lay a faud 
upon the girl, him will I shoot first and the giil 
afterwards." 

But it was a threat whidb excited little te xax, 
his hands trembled so and his ^es were scarce able 
to see what was before themi 

Nobody followed him He passed through dw 
door alone. 

The Leather-bell, however, was so terrified lest 
be should cany out his threat that he threw himself 
at the old man's feet, and embracing his knees^ 
piteously besought him : 

'' Master, master, oh, my dear master I dcm't fire^ 
for God^s sake! Lay down your pistola I assure 
you that nobody here will hurt you." 

" Will ye swear, then, that you will do the child 
no harm? " gasped old H^tfalusy. 
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" Put down your weapons! *' cried the rioters. 

" Swear tbat you will not harm her in any way, 
and then I will put them down." 

'* Very well, we swear I " cried some in the rear 
of the crowd. 

"Let that woman swear too/' said H6tfalusy, 
pointing at Dame Zudir with a shaking hand 
None of them did he hold in such horror as her. 

The virago smiled and twiddled the knifo 
l»ctween her fingers^ Craftily lowering her eyes^ 
aad casting a side-long glance at the old man, she 
replied: 

" And by whom, then, am I to swear? "^ 

' By the name of God, the living God." 

" But what shall I swear? " 

' Swear that neither you yourself, nor any of your 
companions^ will do this child any harm, whosoever 
cliild she is^ and whether what you allege conccm- 
i.ig her be true c»: not" 

'Nothing else?" 

" Nothing." 

" Would you not save your own grey hairs from 
lioing crumpled then? " 

'* May the Almighty dispose of me as it seemeth 
I lim good." 

"Then I will take the oath," cried the virago, 
and, raising her muscular right arm heavenwards, 
she cried: 

" No barm shall come to the child, so help mc^ 
Godl" 

Then Hetfalusy calmly surrendered his pistols to 
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tbe Letdnr-bell, who politely kissed his huA for 
so doiaflt ind stxaightway fiicd the pistols off in the 
air, so ^mt they might do no hann to anyone. 

The same instant the bla.yhrming mob fell upon 
the defenceless squire, tore at his grey lodes and 
inq>otent limbs» and hurled him to the groond. 

''Smash him, loll him, the poison-mixer !* 
resotmded from every side, and the MooHthhrsty 
cowards rushed furiously from their hiding-places 
with cudgels and flails» to the spot where the 
defenceless old squire was lying. 

The worthy Leadier-bell had not another word 
to say» but he cast himself at full length npoa the 
prostrate gentleman, and, tightly embracing his frail 
figure^ defended him with his own body from the 
first onset of the raging mobi 

In vain they pummelled, in vain ibey kicked him» 
his self-sacrificing back endured everything, and 
patiently i w i vie d the beating intended for his 



The poor f ell0W» after all, would really have been 
a veiy good man if only he had not been so veiy 
simple. 

''Clear out; will youl* cried Dame Zud^ and 
Thomas Bodza simultaneously, "we must not kill 
him We want to get something out of him, so be 
must live. Let no one hurt him^ then, till he has 
received his sentence." 

At last the two ringleaders succeeded in dearing 
away the furious mob from the mauled and traxiq>led 
body of the squire. Then they raised him from 
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the ground, tied his hands together, and fastened 
him tightly by one lean arm to the trelliscd gate of 
the castle. Blood oozed from the old man*s limbs 
beneath the pressure of flie rough ccMrd, yet, with 
not so much as a groan did Benjamin VLttf^lusy 
betxay the torture he was sofferini^ 



And thou, oh, man, in diy fiery pit, ait tfaoa still 
tinging thy hymns below there^ art thou still testing 
the edge of thy sword with the tips of thy fingers, 
just as if it were the string of some sad and delicate 
musical instrument, which can give forth but one 
Toice, and that the voice of a sad, sad song? 

The heat of the collapsed dwelling was now 
penetrating to the cellar below, and the straitened 
prisoner began to bethink him of some odier place 
of refuge 

Instead of the fierce crackle of the flames which 
had met his ear hitherto^ he now could only hear a 
monotonous flickering as of expiring embers^ and 
this lasted for a long time, when suddenly a fresh 
noise attracted his attentioa 

Not far from his hiding-place something began 
to sound like the voice of a wind-clapper. At first 
it went clap ! clap ! clap ! very rapidly, but gradually 
the strokes grew slower and slower, tapering down 
at last to single beats at long intervals. 

Whoever has attentively watched the doofa of a 
metal furnace^ will know at ooce bow that soqnd 
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arises. When the heat of llie fire which las ck- 
panded the metal b^^ to decrease, the expanded 
fcbres of the metal suddenly begin to contxact and 
give forth a snapping sound as of metal strings 
violently torn asunder. 

The iron door of the cellar waa^ in fact, loadly 
calling the attention of the master of the house to 
the fact that the fire had reduced all the brushwood 
piled round the house into red-hot embers^ and it 
was therefore high time for him to seek another 
asyliua 

Peter Zudir seized « large measure of beei^ 
approached the door» and flung the malt liquid all 
over it 

Ha! how loudly the glowing metal hissed and 
spluttered at the contact of the cold fluid, as if 
laughing with joy at the artful scheme which it 
and the master tcgether had devised for tbe hUafM 
deliverance. 

The iron door was far too burning hot to be 
opened with the naked hand, but the blood-xed 
flare visible behind it made it pretty certain that 
Uie lead soldering had long ago melted away, and 
it therefore only needed a vigorous kick to wreocfa 
it off its hinges. 

Peter Zuddr listened attentively. Not a soul was 
!%tirring. There was indeed no reason why anyone 
should linger any longer in that wretched place. 

Impatience spurred him on to action. He began 
to lift the door from its hinges with the help of a 
heavy crowbar. It gave way sooner than he bad 
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anticipated, and fell at full length on the smoking 
embers in front of it, bridging over the fiery stream 
from one bank to the other. 

With a single bound Peter Zuddr leaped over the 
door, and sped away from the burning house like 
a madman. 

It was dark, nobody saw him. In his way stood 
huge thistles, prickly-headed vegetable monsters^ 
and Peter Zudir mowed them all down with his 
headsman's sword just as if they had been so many 
condemned malefactors, or as if he were a frolic- 
some lad waging fierce war with a wooden sword 
against the whole evil host of weeds. Anybody who 
had seen him would have taken him for a lunatic. 

He only came to himself when the barking of a 
dog struck upon his ear ; he knew then that he was 
on the borders of the village, and dose to the 
nearest houses. 

Then he began slowly to compose himself, the 
cool night air was soothing his troubled brain. He 
now commenced to recollect what had happened to 
him during the last few hours. The riot, the seizure 
of the child, the house burnt over his head, the 
agony he had endured in the cellar — all these things 
flashed like vivid pictures before his mind again. 

But what had become of the child? What did 
they want to do with her? To kill her perhaps?—' 
these were his first thoughts. Then he began to 
consider how he might discover her whereabouts 
and rescue her. Vengeance was the last thing he 
thought of. 
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He had no su^don as to whom the T^giDg mob 
had risen against He fancied that the child was 
the pivot of the whole i^iastly aflair. He was 
persuaded all along that they had sought her death, 
and would murder her, and the idea of such a thing 
was all the more terrible to him because he did not 
know the reason why. So much, however, he did 
know, that hit oim wife was the penoo moot to b^ 
feared. 

He was fuO^ sensible that there was no time to 
lodge « complaint with the magistrate, the priest 
or the local court, and await a heavy sentence. This 
was a peculiar case in which the headsman himself 
must investigate^ ooodeom, and execute the sentence 
— and was not the sword of Justice already in his 
hands? 

And ai he stood tfaere^ leamiif against « fences 
in a brown study, it teemed to him as if he heard 
from the midst of the village the very hymn which 
he had sung so often with his darling before theii 
evening repose t 

**The Lord, my God, I praise and Mom.* 

He listened attentively. It was no ddusioa 
They were really the words of the hymn, the child's 
voice was really singii^ them. 

At first he fancied that his darling was in some 
other world, and was leaking to him from the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and he lifted up his voice lik^ 
wisci^ and sang bade again^ his deep soocraw ynia 
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sounding like a nngnified echo of the bdl-like 
childish voice. 

Subsequently, however, it cxxnined to him that 
peihaps the child wis locked up somesehere, and 
wanted to let him know where die was by singing 
thshymo. 

Suddenly there arose a hideous shout from the 
courtyard of the castle, the inarticulate roar of 
hundreds and hundreds of savage ma^ whose very 
throats seemed to thirst for blood. 

At that same instant H6tfalu^ had surrendered 
Ids arms to his assailants. 

Peter Zudir lost not another instant in reflection, 
but turned up his shirt-sleeves^ smoothed away his 
hair from his eyes, and rushed towards the castle. 

A long lane sq>arated him from the residential 
part of the mansion, but not choosii^ to follow it 
along its whole length, he waited till he saw the 
pinnacles of the castle^ and then todc a short cut 
over hedge and ditd^ dashing along straight before 
him heedless of eveiything. 



The infuriated mob which, after beii^ cowed by 
the mere show of resistance, became all the more 
brutal at the &rst symptom of surrender, after 
H6tfalu^ had laid down his arms^ was able to glut 
its brutal rage, at will, on the old gentleman who had 
thus become its victim. 

But it was lost hboia; 

S 
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What satisfactioQ can there be in die to i luiiu g 
of a withered stunq) which is dumb to all o u trage? 
— it is as fhiiiless a business as flc^^g^ii^ a cocpsel 

The old sqniie did not demean himself by a sngk 
oatcxy of pain. 

When they wanted him to confess that the gentry 
had banded together to extirpate the peaspuitry, he 
coldly replied : 

* That is not true." 

Every denial on his part was followed by inhuman 
tortures But they were but tormenting a frigid 
skeleton insensible to pain, who only replied, again 
and again: 

"That is not true !•• 

The invading mob, after breaking everything in 
the castle it could lay its hands upon, began search- 
ing for young Sz6phalmi and the doctor. 

They must have hidden well, for nowhere could 
they be found The mob turned all the rooms 
upside down, and yet it could not find them. 

The old man must certainly know where tiiey 
were stowed away. 

But H^tfalu^ would not betray his soi^in-hw or 
the doctor. 

Amongst his executioners shaggy Han^ particu- 
larly distinguished himself by his fiendish ingenuity, 
but the squire only remarked to him in a geade 
voice t 

''Do you recollect, Hanik, how last )rear, you 
were bedridden, and I supported your whole family? 
And when your biggest lad was taken by tbe 
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recruiting sergeant, did I not bi^ him out? And 
when the hail destroyed your crops, did I not give 
you the com on which yoa and your whole family 
lived comfortably during the winter? " 

But at this mild reproach, stubbly Handk only 
wiped hia bloody mouth, and bellowed with bestial 
pnde: 

" There's no Handk here ! I'm Handk no longer. 
I'm a rebel patriot, that* s what I am ! " 

The poor Leather-bell was quite unable to help 
his master. He could only implore the rioters to 
torture him if they liked rather than H6tfalusy. 
He knew he was the cause of it all because he had 
talked about ^be poison. He wished now that he 
had eaten of the poison and died. 

Dame Zuddr, meanwhile, had been r^;arding the 
sufferings of her mortal foe with devilish enjoy- 
ment 

There she stood, her arms folded across her 
breast, facing her enemy, whose warm blood 
frequently spurted over her face. 

"'Tb no good hurting him that way,"* she 
murmured to herself. "A boor howls if you mp 
him, this sort only holds his tongue just as if he 
had a soul different from the others. • • * 

"This was the very spot where you made xny 
father bleed," she cried *Do you recollect 
Dudoky, eh? There he lay, where you lie now, 
and you stood beside him, as I now stand beside 
you, and revelled in it But my father wept and 
howled beneath his tonnents wUic you only keqi 
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sflent I could not bear to look oo, I ran away 
and hid myself in n^ room, but there also I kept 
on hearing his shridcs I heard them tfarou|^ two 
thidc walls. Twenty years have passed since thei^ 
and throi^;fa those twenty years I still hear him 
I want to hear yoa weep too^ and not mock yoor 
cxecutioaerB by patting on a stooe-cold face like 
that Yes, yoa shall weep^ yoa shall entreat I will 
not be happy till I see your eyes foil of tears.* 

H6tf alo^ regarded the fory conteo^tnoasly, and 
knitted his lips. 

And then he called her a name^ a low, degrading 
name, the worst of all names that a man can call 
a woman. 

With a hiss of rage the virago rushed npoa him 
with the frantic idea of plunging her knife in his 
haert. 

But nay, not wo. 

Her face was white with fuxy, her whole frame 
trembled. 

"I became that all through yool'* she gasped 
with husky rage: " But you will not mock me for 
it much longer. Do you see your grandchild here 
in my power?" 

** You swore you would not hurt her.* 

* I swore I would not kill her, but I will make her 
what I wasw By Heaven and Elarth and all the 
torments of Hell, I swear I will do it* 

" Woman ! " stammered H6tf alusy, and his face 
kmt at last its expression of stony endurance. 

' HMH I * critefl the virago^ with a laugh klce thi 
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howl of a wild beast " The last sdon of the house 
of H6tfalusyr will do credit to a house of ill-fame. 
Look how lovely she is! Look at her face; her 
figure, her cyesl As ixmocent as an angel tool 
Ah! you are weeping now, are you? But you will 
have to weep tears of blood, you accursed old 
wretch, for what I say I mean to dot '' 

" Woman, if you believe in God——" began the 
t>ld man, writhing to free himself from his bonds. 

"I doo'tl" the woman yelled back defiantly. 
* There is no God ! " 

At that same instant her head leaped so suddenly 
into the air that her body remained standing up- 
right, three long jets of blood at the same time 
shooting up from between her vacant shoulders. 
Her two hands still fumbled about in the air as if 
they would have drawn back the uttered blasphemy 
and defended her against this terrible judgment, 
and then the whole figure collapsed in the direction 
of the fallen head, which lay with its face turned 
heavenwards^ and its mouth gaping open, as if 
longing to speak, whilst the tongue still moved, 
perchance, asking mercy or pardon from Heaven. 
Too late, too late ! There was no longer any power 
of utterance there. Once or twice there was a 
twitching of the eyelids over the stifiFenii^ staring 
eyes^ till at last they closed painfully in the dream 
of death. 

And above the condemned sinner towered the 
form of the avenger of sin — the headsman. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

THE VOICE OF THE LORD. 

During the blasphemous speedi of tiie firaxitic 
,vixago nobody had observed that Peter Zuddr had 
reached the oourtyard oi the castle. In the dark- 
ness and prevailing confusion he had been able to 
creep up to die wretdied woman unobserved 

He had heard to the end her furious outburst, her 
horrible menace. He had seen the convulsions of 
the stony-hearted squire in the midst of his fettersi 
he had seen the tender child collapse beneath the 
touch of the horrible virago^ and he had fulfilled 
his mission. 

The peofACf who in that awful moment had seen 
his bright sword flash forth like Heaven's lightning; 
who had seen the monstrously mutilated body of the 
woman totter in their midsl; and apoit blood on all 
the bystanders^ who had seen tlie awe-inspiring 
figure of the headsman close to them all, him whom 
they had fancied dead and buried, him whom their 
own eyes had seen burnt to ashes — all these people 
stood for a moment as if turned to stone, as if their 
souls had left their bodies. 

This brief interval of petrified astonishment was 
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soffidcnt for Peter Zuddr to snatch up tlie sorrowing^ 
child with one hand, while with the other he whirled 
his bloody sword above his head, and opened a wa/ 
for himself to the gate. 

Then, when the rioters saw him escaping, ih^ 
came to themselves again. 

" After himi " cried Handk, catching hold of hii 
scythe. 

"After him! " roared the Leather-bell, grasping 
a torch, and bounding on in front, and so skilfully 
did he scatter the sparks in the eyes of the pursuersi 
that their dazzled eyes could see absolutely nothing. 
When, at last, he came to a narrow bridge over a 
stream which they had to cross^ he stumbled so 
suddenly that those coming immediately behind 
tumbled over him, and the torch was extinguished 
in the water. Zudir, meanwhile, had had time to 
conceal himself and the girl in the bushes on the 
banks of the stream. Nobody had observed him 
except the Leather-bell, and as sooa as that worthy 
could gain his leg& again he fell a-bellowing with 
all his might t 

" On, on! there he goes! catch him, seize himI " 

And off he went at full tilt, as if a high price had 
been set upon the head of the pursued, and he was 
determined to win it, whilst Zudir, snug in his 
hiding-place; listened to the hundreds and hundreds 
of pattering feet that made the bridge creak over 
his head, and to the hundreds and hundreds of 
hoarse voices clamouring for his blood. Presently 
he heard them all come panting back agai]\ coxsix^ 
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and swearing and consoling one another with tlMi 
assurance that although they had not caught him 
now» he would not be able to escape them for long. 

" Yes^" he thought to himself, "a time is coming 
when you will find me without having sought mcL** 

And now the pursuing band full of fresh fury, 
stormed back to the castle. The Leather-bdl 
cursed them for not following up die trail when 
tiiey were already hot upcm it He had had, he 
maintained, the tail oi the fugitive's coat in his 
very hand, but had been obliged to leave go because 
they had not helped him to hold on, and so the 
headsman had fled away among the maize^fidda. 

The sky was now growing grey, the dawn was not 
far off ; but the folks had forgotten to ring in the 
morning, for the bell-ringers had something better 
to da 

At Thomas Bodza's command they carried the 
corpses aside out of the courtyard, the corpses of 
Ivan, Dame Zudir, and poor Mekipiros. They 
conveyed them to a large ditch at the back of the 
house, so that none might see their remains. 

The surviving ringleader felt a secret satisfaction 
when his colleagues had thus perished by his side* 
He alone remained upon the field, and he flattered 
himself that Fate was on his side, and by thus 
putting the leading threads of the whole movement 
into his hands, meant to emphasize the fact that 
mind was the true motive-power — his own mind 
naturally — and therefore it was for him, and 
alone, to hold sway^ 
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The mob must be impressed, of course, by some 
great never-to-be-forgotten scene, which wotdd give 
a touch of sublimity to its hitherto low and common 
rioting. 

So Thomas Bodza ascended to the highest step 
of the castle staircase, from whence he declared to 
the mob that as the champions of justice thqr had 
prevailed 

''And now,** continued h^ "we will pronounce 
judgment on the poison-mixers according to the 
good old Greek custom. Let the people take pot- 
sherds in their hands. Li front of the hall stand 
two urns. In one is life; in the o&er death. Let 
each one of yoa cast his vote into which urn he 
pleasesw This, my friends, is the ostracism of 
classical times. Yoo are die aichons who shall give 
judgment, and the whole world will thus see that 
we exercise according to law and order the authority 
which we have won with our arms. Sit around 
me, therefore, oh^ citizens^ and let the accused be 
brought forth ! " 

The gaping mob was delighted with this new 
diversioa 

Hitherto the only occasion on which they had had 
an opportunity of seeing a court of justice was when 
they had been led in chains^ for some crime or 
other, before the green table of the district court; 
where great gentlemen pronounced sentences upon 
them out of big thick books. And now one oi 
these very great gentlemen was, in his turn, to 
stand before a tribunal, and the tribunal consisted 



1 
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of nothing but peasants, whose hair had never been 
clipped, who had never worn linen, who oould 
neither read nor writer and yet who now had ibt 
power ot passing upon him whatever sentence they 
chose. So they all applauded Bodza's proposition 
loudly, whilst he himself, with an air of ine£Eable 
importance^ sat down on the topmost step of the 
staircase, and beckoned to his subordinates to lead 
forth the old squire. 

He gave very little trouble, it was not even 
necessary to fetter him, for die mcmient he was 
untied from the doorpost he simply collapsed and 
remained lying where he had fcdlea 

Then they put him on an ambulance car, and thus 
conveyed him before the Areopagus. 

One worthy peasant had compassion on the old 
man lying there in his shirt exposed to the cdd 
morning air, and covered him with his guba^^ yet 
this very man voted for his death a few moments 
later. 

Meanwhile stubbly Han^ had placed behind the 
old man's back a gipsy brickmaker to keep an ^e 
on him, and touch him up with a whip if he refused 
to confess 

Thomas Bodza now produced the box of bismuth 
that had been found in the castl^ and, cautiously 
opening it, placed it in front of the old squire. 

" You old sinner," said h^ " answer my questions 
truly. Why did they send you so much poison? ** 

* A ihaggy woollea Bumtle wocn bj the Huogariaa pcaaaalfc 
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The old gentleman remained silent 

The gipsy savagely belaboured hit dove-white 
head with the heavy wUp. 

At the sound of the blows, an angry voice 
suddenly resounded from behind the master^s bade 

''Hold hard, hold hardi you blockheads^ you 
brutes^ you stupid numbskulls ! " 

Bodza, in his terror, sprang from his seat; and the 
iastonished multitude beheld Dr. Sarkantytis. running 
hastily towards them along the halL 

The worthy man had been well concealed with 
young Sziphalmi in a blind niche, in the chimney 
comer, whence he had listened to the whole horrible 
tragedy ; but when it came to accusing someone of 
poisoning people with Ais drugs, he could stand it 
no longer, but kicked open the tapestried door, and 
rushed out among the rioters. 

Young Sz6phaimi swooned with terror when his 
hiding-place was discovered, so that th^ haui to 
drag him out by the feet 

The unexpected joy of laying hands upon a 
couple of fresh victims whom they had long sought 
in vain, whetted the appetite of die mob for more 
blood. They kept pummelling Sz6phalmi till he 
came to again, and tied the physician back to back 
widi H6t£alusy. 

Throughout the whole tussle Dr. Sarkantytis 
never ceased blackguarding the rioters for their 
imbecile suspicion of medical science, and tried to 
explain to Thomas Bodza how veiy much in error 
be was as to the contents of the box. 
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Onfy 5>r^pha1fni di^^yed an vtter wmt of 
dignity. He wcpt^ he inqdored, he f dl on his knea^ 
and pnxnised to confess oreiydiing if only they 
would not hnrt him, if only they would not Idll him. 
He was not guilty, he said, and he cursed die doctor 
for bringing all this mischief on the house with his 
abominable drugs and betraying their hiding-place 
so madly. 

"Mr. Sz^phalmi,** retorted Dr. Saxkanty£^ "all 
my life loDg I have taken you for a poor creature^ 
and in that belief I shall for ever remain. If yon 
could remain quietly in your hiding-place when they 
were talking of your only daughter, if you could 
hold your breath and your ears and tremble in every 
limb when they were torturing your father-in-law — 
well, thaf s your look out As for me, if only I can 
unmask a downright lie, I am quite content to lode 
^ deadi itsdf between the eyes immediately after. 
Ever since you fainted at the prick of a leech, and 
were not ashamed to burst into tears when I cut 
out one oi your warts^ I knew you to be a coward. 
Yes^ a coward you are, and a veiy poor creature to 
boot ; but whatever else I am, I am not that Twice 
have I broken the bone of my own leg because it 
was improperly set, and I am ready to have my 
neck broken into the bargain if only I may bear 
witness to fhe truth. Thos^ sir» are my sentiments. 
And now is there anybody here with whom a man 
can talk common-sense? " 

Bound and helpless as he was» the doctor still 
seemed to have made some im(>ression on the moh 
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Thomas Bodza, therefore^ HaftrmrH to cut him 
short 

"^ Then 3roa mamtam," he began, * that the gentiy 
have not poisoned the peasants? * 

''A man must be mad to cfcn ask sodi a 
question. 

"Then why are so many people now dying all 
over the kingdom? " 

'"Because of their sins. They are dying of a 
terrible plague which is in the air, in the eartihii in 
the veiy meat and drink which God has given us, 
in the heat of the day, and in the chill of night — 
a plague which is no respecter of persons, but slays 
lord and serf, rich and poor alike ; whidi will visit 
yon, too^ if not to-day then to-morrow, which will 
destroy a tenth part of your households, which will 
search you out wherever you are, in the forest; in 
the fields, within your cottages, though you were to 
slay instantly every gentleman in the county. You 
will, therefore, do well to untie my hands^ and let 
me distribute amongst you the blessed antidote; by 
means of which, with God's assistance; we may be 
able to prevent this terrible calamity.** 

Thomas Bodza felt something of the paralysis of 
extreme terror when he saw the impression made 
by these words upon the mob, which evidently 
abeady began to waver. So he hastily threw him- 
self into the attitude of a Roman statue, and 
ezdaimed with a loud voice t 

" Doctor I I tell you vou are lying. Let nobody 
touch tbsit white pdwdW, fdr th<M is dttdi im it 
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If yoa maintain that diis powder is not poison, taka 
some yourself! " 

This prc^x>sal met with universal approbation. 

"Yes, yes! let him swallow some of the stu£F he 
has brought if it is not poison." 

The doctor did not at all relish the idea of taking 
his own drugs^ but he was careful not to betray his 
dislike, for he was in a decidedly ticklish position^ 

" Death comes from above,^ he calmly observed 
to the master. "Medicaments are no food for a 
healthy man, but, all the same, I will willingly take 
some of that bismuth powder to convince you all 
of the truth of my statement" 

Then Thomas Bodza proceeded to pour a paper 
full of the stuff down the throat of the pinioned 
doctor. 

The bystanders thronged around and gaped 
curiously at him, expecting eveiy moment to see 
him drop down dead. 

" Look how green his face is! " said Bodza, work- 
ing with evil intent on the excited imagination of 
the mob. "Look how his ^es are staring, and 
how ghastly pale he is! " 

"It IS not my eyes that are staring; my wortfiy 
master, but your own," replied the doctor calmly. 
" Your face is pale, you are trembling. I tell yoa 
death comes from above and not from my powders.* 

Thomas Bodza felt so dizzy that he had to dutdi 
hold of the arm of shaggy Handk, who was stand- 
ing by his side. Quite early that very morning 
he had f dt a sort of numbing pacalyss ta all hit 
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Embs, a sent of griping cramp convulsing his inner 
parts, and an unspeakable fear had arisen within 
his sou], but the feeling had passed over^ and he 
had put the thought of it away from him. 

And now, again, that panic fear, which has no 
name, but beneath whose influence the bravest of 
men become pal^ shaking spectres, overcame him, 
and he felt like one who is sensible of the approach 
of that one enemy against whom there is no defence. 

The physidan was the first to detect in the face 
of his tormentor that terrible phenomenon, facies 
Hypocratica^ and when he said to him : " Your face 
is deathly pale,'' he as irrecoverably plunged him 
into the grave that was gaping open for him, as if 
he had plunged a knife into his heart 

The horror-stricken rioters gazed at their master 
who, for some moments^ stood gaping at them with 
a terribly distorted feoe. There were two coloured 
rings round his glas^ eyes^ his cheeks had fallen 
in, his lips were turning yellow, the whole man 
seemed to be a hideous personification of mortal 
dread. Then, suddenly with a loud yell, he rolled 
down the steps^ and collapsing with hideous con- 
vulsions at the doctor's fee^ yelled in the midst of 
his racking torments i 

"God of mercy, have compassion upon mel 
•   Doctor, hdp mel lamdyingl* 



CHAPTER TCVUL 

THE READY-DUG 6CAVBS« 

IiadE HfrFALUSY, hastening wiA all his migiit; 
reached at last the officer in command of the ccuxlon* 
and delivered the General's command The officer 
at once placed four-and-twenty soldiers at the dis- 
posal of the General's adjutant MOTe he could not 
spaiCf as his assistance might be wanted elsewhere. 

Imr£ lost no more time in going to the next 
cordon-commander, but marched straight off to 
H^tfaltt with hia four-and-twenty warriors. 

Only three of them were mounted, the General's 
adjutant Kamienszka, and himself, all the rest were 
on foot Even with the utmost exertioo it would 
take at least four hours to reach H6tfahL 

During the long journey Maria told Imr6 every* 
thing she knew about his family. Nobody disturbed 
their ccmversatioo, the road was empty and noise- 



When they reached the first csdrda that also was 
silent The doors and windows had been torn from 
their places, the road was strewn with the debris of 
casks^ bottle^ and flasks. Here and there, amidst 
the ruin% were little poob of blood in which somo* 
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body bad itoo^ lesnng ft bloody tn3 bdilnd 
tbem. . . . 

The litde band went faitiMT oo Atk way tn 



Two hoars later tiiey percrived in the wayside 
woods, concealed amoi^ tbe bushes, three figures 
which rose to their feet on perceiving the soldiers, 
and one of Ibem came rapidly towards them, and 
was so ont of breath when he reached them that 
be could not speak a word, and would have fallen 
if Imri had not sa[^K>rted him against his saddle: 

Then laai recognised the worthy Leather-belL 

* What^s the matter, <^d man? " he inquired ct»n- 
passionately. 

"Alas, alas I my young master, a terrible thing 
has happened I cannot describe it in words. I'm 
only glad that we have saved this innocent creature." 

"What innocent creature? " 

" This child, the squire's grandchild, whom Zud^ 
brought up in secret, and the headsman's wife 
betrayed. But she has paid for it dearty now. 
They bad condemned the child to death. I hid 
them here beneath the bridge, and gave them 
peasant^i clothes to put on, and helped them to 
scurry through the woods." 

At these words Kamienszka leaped from her horsey 
and ran to the child who was quite worn out Her 
httle feet were all wounded and bloody, it was only 
by leaning on the arm ot Zudir that she was able 
to walk at alL 

The headsman recognised at once the yoaih who 
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had brought a blessing on his house, although he 
had now quite another figure. Now he had come txj 
fight Zuddr stooped down and kissed his hand. 
He said, too, that his own hands were now pure; 
for he had washed them in blood, the shedding 
whereof was pleasing to God 

The officer in command had a rough litter made 
from the brandies of trees, on which they plaoed 
the exhausted little gfirl. Four soldiers were then 
told off to carry it, and then the httle band resumed 
its march. Elise could not have been in a place of 
greater safety. 

Meanwhile, the Leather-bell was giving a full 
account of the horrors that had taken place around 
the castle from the evening to the morning. He 
had left the place just as Sz6phalmi and the doctor 
had fallen into the hands of the mob. 

Imr6 was beside himself with horror. 

"I must hasten to save ni^ father or die with 
him," he murmured bitterly. 

The officer wanted him to wait so that they 
might all reach the castle together, but he would 
not listen. He was quite ready to face the danger 
single-handed. But indeed he was not alone He 
had beside him his valiant comrade^ in love a true 
woman, in trouble a true man, and she would not 
be parted from him. 

"Courage and hopel" she cried, pressing his 
hand, and with that the heroic couple spurred 
horses along the grass-grown road 
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WIdi die fall of Numa Pompilius the last vesti^ 
(^ discipline disa[^>eared from the ranks of the 
rioters. The loss of their leader, so far from bring- 
ing them to reason, only made them deq>erate: 
Bodza had died at their very feet after haH an hour 
of the most excruciating tormentSt and, meanwhile, 
there mir^Ied with the crowd numbers of wailing 
womei^ each of whom already had their dead at 
home^ and spread sorrow and confusion wherever 
they went Then everybody lost his head, and was 
frightened into bestial ferodty. The dying lay 
about in tiie road with none to care for them. 
Fathers no longer owned their sons, brother had no 
compassion for brother. And tiie gentiy had to pay 
for an this panic terror. 

The people had been broo^t up in snch a way 
that its first thought on breaking oat of its o^ was 
to tear its masters in piecesL 

It listened no Icmger to any word o£ command, 
only the latest whim obtained a hearing. 

Stubbly Han^ hit upon a hideous idea. 

"What are those three bigwigs lounging about 
here for, di?" he cried- "Let them go and dig 
graves, let them dig their own giavesi " 

And with that he untied their bonds, placed 
spades and shovels in their hands, and pointed out 
to them the exact spots in the courts'ard of the 
castle where they were to dig their own graves, and 
nice, picturesque spots they were too, beneath die 
shade of wide-spreading chestnut trees. 

Old Httblaty had no longer tbe pfajyncil 
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strength for such work, and Dr. Sarkantyds declared 
cat^orically that anybody who was fool enough 
to kill him might do so if he chosen but that he was 
not such a fool as to dig his own grave, and nobody 
should make him do it either. 

Only Sz6phalmi took them at their word. On 
his knees he implored them not to torture him, 
and he would willingly dig not only his own grave, 
but the graves of his comrades also. 

The rioters thrust a spade into his hand, and, 
grinning with delight; instructed him how to throw 
aside the earth out of the furrow, and then they 
made him Ue down in it in order to take his proper 
measure. 

And how boisterously they laughed at the fim of it 

Suddenly there was a sound of pattering hoofs, 
and two horsemen, with drawn swords in their 
right hands, galloped into the courtyard. 

They came so unexpectedly that only the shridcs 
of the women wailing at the gate told the frantic 
mob of their arrivaL 

" My son! " cried the old squire, painfully raising 
himself from the ground with a supreme effort 

*' My father, my fatherl "* wailed the youth, and 
with that he cut his way through the thidcest of the 
crowd, distributing vigorous blows^ right and left, 
till he had forced his way up to his father^s tortured 
body, and forgetting everything at that moment, 
he flung himself from his saddle, feD upon his 
father's neck, and embraced and sobbed over him. 

The brutal mob instantly rushed upon him with i^ 
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savage yell, when, suddenly, a couple of shots 
resounded, and two oS the assailants fell dead close 
beside the father and son. It was Maria who had 
fired these shots, and now, leaping fttan her steed, 
she shook laai violently. 

"You must hght for yow life now, and leave 
weeping for another tim^ my boyl ' cried she 

The youth quickly recovered himself and drew 
his sword, and then the pair <^ them turned upon 
the cowardly mob, and, by sheer dint of hard fight- 
ing, b^ao driving them out of the doorway of the 
castle. 

In no veiy long time ^ere were three of them, 
for the doctor had had his weather-eye open, and. 
when the general attention was distracted, he 
snatched up the spade assigned to him, and there- 
with dealt a lanky k>ut beside him such a blow at 
the back t^ the neck that be immediately fell dovm 
and never spoke again. 

"Come along with us, Ur. Sz^halmi, come 
altmg I " cried the doctor, as he jcHned the com- 
batants, but Sz^halmi paid no heed. He fell down 
on the edge of the freiiily-dug grave at the feet of 
his jailors, and declared, sobbing and moaning that 
he would hurt nobody if nobody hurt him. The 
only answer th^ gave him was a "HTP^h'ng blow on 
the head with a large hanmier, and he fell back into 
the grave and e:^ired on the spot 

A vigorous sla^ with which Imr£ severed the arm 
of the most powerful ctf the peasant^ clean off at the 
elbow, somorfiBt daiiq>id the fi^^ting ardoor <^ Un 
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crowd, which drew back to cuxse and swear at a 
distance. The respite thus gained was sufficient to 
enable the little group of gentlemen to reach the 
door of the castle^ and bolt and bar it behind them, 
after having first of all rescued old H^alusy from 
the hands of his murderers. 

Fortunately not one of the rioters remained in 
the castle, indeed there was nothing else for them 
to do there. Everything had been eviscerated, torn 
to atoms, reduced to powder. A large pc^on of 
the mob was down in the cellars dead drunk. 

Imr6 H6tfalusy who^ all this time, had held his 
father closely embraced, now deposited him on a 
torn and ragged hair mattress^ and then they both 
embraced each other again, and neither could speak 
a word. It was both joy and anguish, it was some- 
thing which words could not describe 

And now for the defence! 

The three of them could not, of course; defend 
the whole castle against the furious mob whenever 
it should return. For return it certainly would, and 
if it could not get through the door, it was at least 
able to climb through the windows. The best plan, 
therefore, was to confine the defence to a single 
room, and the most convenient stronghold was the 
family library, the door of which was strengthened 
by iron fastenings 

The sole object of the besiq;ed was to keep the 
mob at bay till the arrival of the soldiery. 

In a few moments the roar of the rioters advanc- 
ing to the attack was again audiUa Stones flew 
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through the windows^ and angry fists thundered at 
the door. Curses and savage threats resounded in 
the passages The mob, swarming in the courtyard, 
were carrying about on their shoulders the dead 
bodies of the two peasants that had been shot, two 
or three men with bloody faces were exhibiting their 
wounds, the widow of one of the fallen held up her 
weeping children in her arms, and hounded the mob 
on to vengeance with her frantic bitterness. 

The room to be defended had a window looking 
oat upon the courtyard, and a door opening upon 
the passage. Maria was to be tlie defender of the 
window, Imr6 the defender of the door. The doctor, 
meanwhile, with the nonchalance becoming his pro- 
fession, was binding up old H6tfalusy's wounds, 
tearing ofiF portions of his own shirt to serve as 
bandages. 

The rioters had now occupied the hall, they had 
crept into the castle through the rearward windows, 
the walls and arches rang with their triumphant 
shouting. 

** Imr6 1 " said tiie old squire to ESs son, ** come 
nearer to me!" 

The youth approached his suffering father and 
knelt down before him. 

" It may be God's will," murmured the aged man, 
* that within an hour both of us may stand before 
His Judgment Seat Promise me that you will 
never accuse me of being a hard father, that y^u 
will never say that I hunted you to death. Promise 
me that, my soni" 
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'I have always loved you, and I will lave yoa 
still," sobbed the youth, kissing the shaking 
hand 

** Let us not part from each other in tears^" cod- 
tinued the old man, > let us rejoice as they rejoice 
who have found again those whom they fancied 
they had lost, and now let me bless you as a father 
may bless his son when be is about to undertake a 
long journey.'' 

And then he placed his trembling hands on hb 
son's head, while his ^es looked up to Heaven, 
and his dumb lips murmured an inaudible prayer 
to the Lord of life and death. 

** And now, my son, brace yoursdf up for your 
long journey I " 

But Maria came rushing towards them 

''To work, my friendl bear a hand! The evil 
game has begun. Let us but gain half an hour and 
all our lives will be saved." 

''Who is that apparition," whispered old H£t* 
f alusy to his son, " who has twice descended from 
Heaven to save us? " 

Imr6 looked with some hesitation at liana, the 
girl gazed back at him encouragingly. 

" Yes, tell himi Why not? I am your wife, the 
famous Maria Kamienszka, and this is not the first 
time I have been in the midst of a scrimmage. 
Courage my father, your son is now in your 
embrace, and in half an hour yoiu: grand-daughter 
will be there alsa Trust in God and be not faint- 
hearted I" 
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"Ah, yes! " whispered the old man, with a trans- 
figured countenance and a voice full of enthusiasm, 
** this cannot be the hour of my death, no^ my God ! 
it cannot, cannot be I " 

The youth and the valiant young woman then 
warmly pressed each other^s hands> and hastened 
back to their posts. It was indeed high time. 

The besiegers^ after swarming all over the castle, 
had come at last upon the barred and bolted door, 
and with the bloodthirsty howl of ravening beasts, 
had rushed upon it with their iron bars, while 
another band began wrenching out the iron fasten- 
ings of the windows with their sharp csakanyas.^ 

The besi^ed had to economize their shots^ for 
they had only four charges left Their means of 
defence had to be reserved till the veiy last instant, 
they could not afford to simply destroy the first 
stupid bumpkin who might happen to come in their 
way. 

The fear of death no longer terrified the 
besiegers. Several times Maria held the barrel of 
her pistol close to the temples of the peasant who 
was busy with the iron fastenings of the window, 
and be did not so much as move his head. Many 
of the howling mob were so drunk that thqr no 
longer knew what fear was. They thrust their 
hands through the glass to open the window 
sashesy and Maria sliced away with her sword at the 
intruding hand% and a few minutes afterwards the 
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same bloody hands would re-appear with stunte3 
&ngera. Wounds no longer hurt them. 

The time had come when the besieged could 
count the minutes which they had still to live, the 
blows given and received were like so much money 
paid for life, whosoever stock failed first would be 
utterly ruined. 

Maria was able to defend the window longer 
than Imr6 could defend the door, one of whose 
paneb was suddenly burst in with a loud crash, 
opening a breach to the besi^^ers outside, whose 
sudden rush to the gap made it impossible for the 
youth, despite the most frantic efforts^ to defend 
the crazy door much longer. 

Maria heard Imr6's cry of despair, and, forgetting 
the same instant her own danger, quitted the 
window, and sped to the help of her beloved. 

Fo€ a few moments the besiegers made a frantic 
effort to force their way through the door, but at 
length the two swords^ swift as lightning flashes, 
beat down the brutal preponderance of the mob. 
The two defenders held their places^ held them, at 
any rate, till the besi^ers should stream through the 
window or shoot them down from behind. 

Either of these eventualities might be expected 
at any moment 

** Keep your shots to the very last," whispered 

Maria to Imre. " Reserve one of them for the 

enemy, and tlie other for me. I must not fall into 

their hands alive." 

Nevertheless, there was an unaccountable tardiness 
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among the besiegers of the window, and the 
assailants of the door also began thinning down, 
and everyone noticed with surprise that the deafen- 
ing din had abated, and a momentary suspension of 
hostilities had taken place. 

" Our rescuers are at handl ** cried Maria, and tbe 
same instant they could hear the sound of rolling 
drums drawing nearer and nearer to the castle. 

The rebels had quitted the besieged window and 
were scampering towards the gate. 

The last beat of the drum indicated that tbe 
soldiers had arrived in front of the castle. 

There were only five-and-twenty, most of them 
young fellows, mere lads, and opposed to them 
stood a savage multitude, armed with all sorts of 
hastily appropriated weapons^ and with bloodthirsti- 
ness enough for a whole army. 

The young officer in command stood at the head 
of his Uttle company, and when he saw the headlessi 
savage mob surging all around him, he exhorted 
them, in a bold, manly voice, to return to their 
homes, respect the laws^ and give up their captives 
and their ringleadera 

Shaggy Handk took it upon himself to respond 
to this invitation : 

** We will not return to om: homes^" he shouted 
"so long as a single castle in the kingdom is still 
standing. We will make whatever laws we like. 
We will give up the captive gentry when they are 
stone dead, and as for our ringleader you may have 
him if you can catch him." 
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To still further emphasize his words^ sfcaggjr 
Hanik whirled his knobby bludgeon above his head, 
and shied it frantically at the officer, who warded 
off the blow with his sword, and the same instant 
a young private transfixed the braggart so vigor* 
ously that the end of his bayonet stuck in the 
ground behind. 

This unexpected scene senred as a signal for the 
little band of sddiers, and they there and then fired 
into the thickest of the crowd. 

And with that the whole horrible tragecty came 
to an end 

A single volley dispersed the whole ragged host 
The corpses remained on the ground naturally, but 
all the rest fled without another word, fled incon- 
tinently over pillar and post; rushed straight home, 
hid themselves away, put on their simplest air, 
washed the blood from their hands^ and held their 
tongues 

The rescued welcomed their deliverers with open 
arms. But another quarter of an hour and very 
sorry remnants of them would have been f oimd at 
H6tfalu. 

Meanwhile; out came Dr. Sarkantytis» and a very 
great pother he made, insisting that the whole com- 
pany should instantly hasten back to town, as if 
they remained there the pale death would q)eedily 
overtake them, and it would therefore boot them 
little to have escaped from the red deatL And 
indeed the plague was lagiog fearfully in that 
district, and dying wrttcfafls were wrilhixig con* 
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t. . Isively in the streets outside. He himself must 
remain on the spot He was boimd by bis official 
duties to visit the veiy houses of these persons 
who, half an hour ago, had combined to torture him, 
and whose families were now themselves suffering 
torments in the grip of this unknown disease. 
Nevertheless^ he required the escort of two armed 
men, for, as he jocosely observed, "The Deuce is 
in it when patients would compd the doctor to 
rlrink his own drugs." 



H6tfalusy had the felicity of embracing his long- 
ijst grandchild before he died. The child accepted 
him as her grandpapa, but begged that she might 
have as her dear papa besides, good old Zuddr, 
who had loved her so much. 

Hetfalusy nodded his consent, and pressed the 
coarse palm of the headsman with his own gentle- 
manly hand Nobody told the child that she had 
a perfect right to call Zudar her father, inasmuch as 
her real father, who had cast her from him, now lay 
frightfully disfigured in a grave he had dug with his 
own hand. 

H6tfalusy indeed never mentioned the name of 
his son-in-law again. 

Then they laid him in the carriage already pre- 
pared for him, and little Elise sat beside him and 
nursed his head in her lap. Oh, by this time^ she 
was veiy well used to nursing old people. 
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Maria and Imr6 accompanied the carriage od foot 
all the way to town. Yet, once again, they were 
forced to fight their way through armed bands of 
rebels, but after that they reached the town peace- 
ably enough. 

The General had given orders that H6tfalu^ 
should be conducted straight to his house as soon 
as the old man arrived. 

Boundless was the joy of the worthy General to 
welcome in his home as a guest the man who, aoct 
npon a time, had been his mortal foe. 

Now indeed di^ could pardon each other eveiy- 
thing. 

H6tfalusy knew, at last, why the General had 
abandoned his girl so suddenly, and how could the 
iron man help forgiving him who had sinned 
greatly against him it is true, but, at the same time^ 
had suffered so terribly for it 

It was only mental excitement which still kept 
the life iif the old man's shattered body. He 
survived for another six montha His bodily wounds 
healed but slowly, and still more slowly the wounds 
of the spirit He saw his only son happy in the 
love of the noblest, the rarest of women ; he saw his 
little grandchild growing up full of beauty, wisdom, 
and amiability ; and it did him good to rejoice in 
the domestic happiness of his former enemy, and 
oftentimes he would call Cornelia his darling 
daughter. And she was wcMrthy of the name 

A beneficent stroke of apoplexy called him home 
to his dead in the family vault at H^tfabi. 
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Jmri remained no longer in those parts. He 
settled down on his wife's propety with little Elise^ 
and left for ever the place which had such melan- 
choly associations for him. 

And Peter Zud^r went with them. He pursued 
no more his grim profession. After that last master- 
stroke of his, he never grasped the headsman's sword 
again. He had wielded it for the last time at God's 
command, he was not going to play the part of 
death's scytheman any more at the bidding of man. 

Close to the Kamienszki estates he rented a little 
plot of land where he grew flowers and melons, 
sported with white doves and httle rabbits, and 
sang in the church choir every day. It never 

occurred to anyone that he Had once been but no 

matter. 

And the three houses at Hit&la were abandoned 
to desolation. 

Tlie gutted dwellii^-jionse was never re-buiJt 
The castle was never re-inhabited, people avoided 
it as a spectre-stricken dwelling. Its windows were 
bricked up, its garden became a wilderness of weeds, 
its steps and staircases fell to piecesL Ruin wrought 
ber work upon it 

The hut, with the moss-covered roof, endured the 
longest The old night-owl, who now could scarce 
use her limbs, would, nevertheless, totter of an even- 
ii^ to ihe place where stood the vast family vault 
of the H^tfalusies, sit down ther^ opposite to the 
iron gate, and talk all sorts at 1 
ioHginaiy interlocataB, 
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" Eh! eh! old H^tfalusy! who wis right after all? 
Didn't I say you would be the first to go? What 
a little room satisfies you now ! what a quiet, peace- 
able man you are now ! You have got earth enough 
at last, yet you were always hungering after more 
while you were yet alive! You would be at rest 
now if I would let you alone, eh? Or are you 
sorry that we cannot go on with our wrangling? 
Well, well, if I should discover the door by which 
you made your exit, we will begin it all over 
ag^in. • • . 

For hours at a stretch she would pour forth these 
vain mad words, unanswered, unheeded What had 
once been dtist now lay at rest, what had once been 
a human spirit now abode in Heaven, there was 
none to answer her. 

The mossy roof grew more and more ruinous^ 
and at last one day the old night>owI had quitted 
her nest and was gone. Nobody mourned for her. 
Who takes any count of the birds of the field or thl 
beasts of the foa:estl 
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